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NOTICE. 


The small proportion of the present work whicli bas been 
allotted to tho Hindoo and ifaliomedan period of Indian 
history has been the subject of remark by those who hare 
honourod the prerioua Tolmnes with their notice. The author 
would therefore embrace the present opportunity of csplaining 
that it was intimated to him by tho Syndicate of the University 
of Calcutta that they had adopted Mr. Elphinstonc’s standard 
work in refercsoo to that early period, and desired tlio present 
work to comraence-wherohe had left off, with the history of 
tho Uritish Empire in India. ' "He was happy to bo rcliored 
from the necessity of goin^ ovor ground which had been so 
fnily occupied by that emlocDt writer, and cheerfully reduced 
ttic volume he had already compUed to the dimensions of a 
simple introduction. • * 


1»{ Xoi'pnier, 18G7. 
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been proposed which assured the officers of the army full 
batta in cantonments in the lower provinces. It bore the 
character of a compromise, and was considered by them in the 
light of a sacred compact. It did not, however, meet with the 
approval of the India House, and directions were issued succes- 
sively toLord Hastings andtoLord Amherst, torednee the batta 
allowance by one half. Both the Governnrs-General deemed 
it their duty to suspend the cjfecution of the order pond- 
ing a reference to the Court of Directors, but they simply 
repeated their injunctions in more peremptory language. Their 
last despatch on the subject reached Calcutta soon after (he 
arrival of Lord ‘William BcnUnck, who ^ms then for the first 
time put in jiossossiod of their wishes, and issued an order in 
Xovomher, 1828, to curtail the balla allowance at all stations 
within four hundred miles of Calcutta. Tliis measure kindled 
a llamo throughout the army, which at one time threatened to . 
consume the bends of obedience. A word from the officers tvt 
that moment, and the whole Bengal army would, it was firmly 
believed, have risen to a man. One officer went so far as to 
declare on hla honour that if an enemy were to appear in the 
fiolil, ho did not believe there ivas a single officer who would 
give, ora regmiciit'\liich would obey the order to march. The 
statement was doubtless exaggcralcd, but it will scito to show 
the irritation ^^hich then j^rvaded the army, and wbicli sub- 
j<*cte«l Ixinl ‘William Bentinck to such gro^s personal insults 
from the officers a"! no Governor-General had ever before expc- 
rienctHl. An attempt was made to fonn leprc^cnt.ative com- 
mittees in llio army, on tbc principle which had been.adoj)tcd 
by the mutineers lu 17&G, Imt it was jicremptorilyfoi bidden by 
the Comnnndor-in-chief, Lord Coinbcrmcn,', though he did not 
hesitate to declare that he considered ihi' order itself unjust, 
and inconsistent «ith the implied amditions of the sen-ice. 
llic Court of I)iri«ctor3 were exasperated by ihh cxprc.ssion 
of his opinion to such an extent os to intimate that he would 
have I'ccn iiumediatvly sui>er»edcd, if he had not already re* 
f’gued their scrMce. Lord Wdham Ik-aiinck fuU that it \raa 
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as tLeir physical appearanc® and, in. some cases, their wild 
independence. Their condition had been little atfected by the 
pgUtical or religious revolutions in Hindostan. Of these forest 
tribes, some irere under the loose authority of the Eajpoot 
zemindars who had gradually succeeded in obtaining a footing 
in their country. Some of them lived by the chase, but 
others obtained u subsistence by the rude cultivation of the 
open and fertile tracts embosomed in tbeir bills. The zemin- 
dars eude.avoured to improve their revenues by settling a more 
industrious class of formers from Bengal and Behar on the 
lands, but the interlopers became an object of intense hatred 
to the aborigines. The cumbrous Regulatjons of the Bengal 
Presidency had unhappily been iutioduced into tbo province, 
to the great annoyance both of the zcpiindars and the ryots. 

The general feeling of discontent occasioned by these proceed, 
ings was exasperated by the insolcnco and rapacity of the 
Bengalee undeilings who had flocked in with the establishment 
of our institutions, and monopolized every office. In 18S3, thd' 
whole country was in a state of iusurrcction. The rengrance 
of the Coles was directed against the zemindars who oppressed 
them, and more especially against tbo foreign settlers. Their 
fields were laid waste, thcftvillagcsgiTcnuptothe flames, and 
moie than a thonsaod were put to death before it was possible 
to assemble troops. A considerable force of horse, foot, and 
artillery was sent into the province. The insurgeato assembled 
in thousands, but were "anned only with bows, arrows, and 
axes, and the military operations were confined to scouring 
the country, burning down the banilcts, and endeavouring to 
apprehend the leaders. There was no real opposition, hut 
great slaughter ; and ns none of the Companj-'s ofiicerB wero 
acquainted with the language of the Coles, not a few of them 
irero cut down as they were thronging to the camp to imphro 
mercy. All the tribes at length threw tliomselvcs on the con- 
sideration of the Government, atwf tAo troops were withdrami. 

A chief of the Choars, a kindred race in the neighbouring , 
province of JlanbLoom, rose io revolt iiamediatcly after, but 
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an overw^iolroing force, confeiating of no fcvrcr tliati four 
regiments of infantry, ■besiSes irregular liorse, and some guns, 
■was poured into the country and speedily extiuguished ttc 
rchellion. It -was not, howe-vet, Tvithout its connterrailing ad- 
vantages. Lord 'William Bentinck was induced, in compassion 
to the people, to reliot^e them from tl«j incuhus of a code alto- 
gether unsnited to the ^plicity of their habits, and he 
formed the districts into a*non-regtilatton province, and placed 
it under the control of a Commissioner, 

, . . Another insntrecUon attracted notice about the 

IciTOTTettion of , 

Tcetoo siecr, Same time from the singular circumstances of its 
occurrence within fifteen milgs of Government 
Ilcuac in Calcutta. Syud Ahmed, a Mahomedan reformer and 
fanatic, of whoTa fuxtber particnlars will be given hereafter, 
liad collected numerous disciples in Bengal, and more pjirticu- 
latly in. the district of Baraeet. The supeiiot sanctity they 
aasuaed, the intolerance they manifest^ towards the Ma- 
liomedana who refused to join their sect, and their hostility to 
the IDndoos rendered them an object of general aversion, and 
eotoo of their Hindoo zemindars had infiicted fines upon them. 
They made their appeal to the Magistrate, but the dilatory 
proceedings of his court exhausted \hcir patience, and, under 
the direction of one Teetoo Meet, a Mahomedan mendicant, 
they look the law into their own hands. They proclaimed a 
Tcligious ■war against the Hindoos, by the usual process of 
defiling A temple with the blood of a cow, and fordng Us flesh 
down the tliroats of the brahmins, and constraining them to 
pronounce the formula of tlto Prophet’s creed. • Tliey then pro- 
ceeded to plunder and bum down villages and factories, and 
to put to death all who ventured to oppose them. Tiicemcuto 
gained etrengtli from two ineffectual efforts on the part of tlie 
Slftgistrato to (|ueU U, and in the peaceful provinco of Bengal, 
which had not seen the smoke of an enemy’s camp for more 
then seventy years, two Topments of infantiy •willj a body of 
• lioTso and some gum* were summoned to tie Geld. They came 
up with iljo insurgents ucarllooghly ; a few rounds of grapo 
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droTe tliem into a stoctade tlicy had erected, Tchere, contrary 
to all expectation, they defended themselvea ■with great reso- 
litf ion for an hour, and put to death sixteen of their assailants. 
Many of the fanatics were slain, and the remainder mad© 
prisoners, and tho'insurrection subsided as rapidly as it had 
arisen. • 

ABnexaOon ©f Lotd "William Bcntlnck’s administration "was 
CachiT, 1 M 2 . marked by the addition «f two principalities to the 
Company’s dominions, but of such insignificant extent as to 
escape observation and censure. The laja of the little pro- 
■vincG of Cachar in the hills on the north-east frontier of Bengal, 
had been rescued from the grasp of the Burmese in 1825, and 
restored to power. He was murdered in 1832, and, as be left 
no logitimato successor, Lord William Bentinck yielded to 
the general wish of the people, and garo them th© benefit 
ol tho Companj-’s government. Tins unnoticed nook of tho 
great empire lias since acquired a commercial importance by 
tho application of British capital and enterprise to its im- 
provement. Tho forests have been cleared, nnd tho hills 
covered with tea plantations, on which large sums have liecn 
expended. 

HMe oen d conque’st and annexation of Coorg was tho 

«Qn<x«il»a cf deliberate act of tho most pacific of Governors- 
Coorc, 1834. General. This province lies on the Malabar coast, 
between Mysore and the sea, and comprises an area of about 
fifteen hundred square miles, no portion of wliicli is less tlian 
three thousand fectobovotbclcvclofthosca. The population 
is scanty, and tho country bad never been deemed of any 
imporlauco ; but circumstances have invested it with a peculiar 
interest. At tho close of the last centurj’, tho raja was the 
most chivalrous cljaractcr of Lis age in India, and defended his 
domains with such perseverance and gallantry against the 
ovenvliolmlng force of tho Mysore rulers, as to obtain tho 
hearty commendaffons of Loni Comwqfijs and" Lord IVcllcsIey. 
From tho latter ho received tho gift of a eplondid sword, u Inch 
was bng jirescrvcd with pride among tho family heir-looms. 
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His tlio prince's^ Goarumiia, caraq to^EuglanJ in 

company with hfr father, and embraced Iho Christian religion, 
the Qiieon btaiidinjf Iiur sponsor at the baptismal font, 
the commcncemeiit of tho arar with Tippoo in 1791, it 
deemed important by tlio British authorities to obtain a military 
position in Coorff, atyi a treaty was concluded with the raja, 
Vira I'aja, which secured his assistance and tlio resources of 

liis country, and granted{j«mthoguarantcoof his independence 
on tho part of tho British Government. Tho arrangement was 
concluded by Mr, Taylor, tho Company's agent atTelUcIicrry; 
and such were tlio las notions of religion which prevailed at 
tho Madras Presidency in thoso days, that ho took God, the sun, 
tho moon, and the earth to witness tho execution of the deed. 
Tho raja died in 1809 and was snccoedcd by Ills brother, 
who bequeathed tho throne to liis son Tira raja in 1620. Few 
princes, oven in India, have ever exhibited a more atrocious 
example of cruelty and ferocity. His first act was to put to 
death nil those who had thwarted his views before he came to 
tho throne. To prevent the possibilify of being superseded, 
he directed nil Ids royal kinsmen, twelve in number, to bo taken 
into tho jungle and decapitatod. He never scrupled to take 
the life of any one who was obuoiiius to him, and he became 
tho object of universal dread to Ids courtiers and his subj'ects. 
Ho manifested a peculiar hatred of the British Government, and 
prohibited all intercourse between his people and Englishmen, 
which had the effect of concealing his conduct from observation, 
lu 1832, his sister and lier husband fled for their lives, and re- 
vealed the tale of his barbarities to the British Resident at 
Mysore, who proceeded in person to tho capital, and endea- 
voured, but without success, to bring the raj*a to reason. A 
native envoy was then sent to remonstrato with him, but he was 
seized and placed in confinement. The raja, at the same time, 
addressed letters to the Governor of Sladras, and even to the 
Governor-General, couched in terms of extraordinaiy insolence, 
and organized Lis little* force for a conflict with Britisli power. 
Lord William Bentinci, finding him deaf to all admonition, 
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the cultivation of co^oc, and it lias notv become one of tho 
roost valuable and jirusperoua acetions of tho £:reat national 
estate in India. 

x<ra.iniericrto« policy of Lord IVilluim Bentinck in rofcrcnco 
roller. to tho iiatlvo alatcs was rc^^ulatcd at first 'by tho 
principle<of non-interfercnee, which was still in the 
ascendant in Lcadenliall-strect, and on which some brief re- 
marks may not bo redundant. For wjnturies, tho idea of a 
p.ammonnt power in India had been so /aniili.ar to tho native 
mind, that its existcnco came to bo considered a matter of 
necessity. In his minute pn tho Bhurtporo crisis, Sir Charles 
Jletcalfo had stated that tho obligation to maintain tho legal 
succession of tho heir in tlwt princiiiality derolrod on na 
os the supremo guardians of general tranquillity, law, and 
right in India, But the Court of Directors lost no time in repu- 
iliating this doctrinor and laid posiUvo and repeated injunctions 
on tlie Government of India to abstain from all iotcrfepence 
with the native princes, beyond what was indisponsablp to 
8ecuro*tho punctual payment of their respective tributes. The 
British Government in India v\*as thus placed in the tmseemly 
position of a powerful and Importun.ate creditor, instead of that 
of a beneficent guardian ; and its laterfercnce with tho princes 
had all the appearance of being regulated by its own pecuniary 
interests, and not by any regard for the welfare of the country. 
Daring the early period of Lord William Bontiack’sgorermnent, 
his proceedings were shaped by the policj' of tho India House, 
of which ho did not disapprove, and they form the least eatis- 
factory portion of his administration. That policy was not, 
however, witjjout an apparent Justification, as a glance at the 
progress of events will show. 

r.fDiariE* on retain our standing in India, it was neces- 

our pojitnjn 6ary to secure a itosition which should enable us 
In India, 1334. to control the inherent elements of anarchy. Tliero 
waa wo altematlTe between the aggsandizetiieait 

of oui- power. If we ‘had refused te advance wc musf have 
submitted to recede. This fact is dearly demonstrated in the 
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CJcmoraWeremarksof Lord ’VTiDiam Bentinck; “To the policy 
p{ Lord AVellesley succeeded other policy and other measures ; 
the renunciatioa of conquests, the ahandomneut of influence 
nhd p)\ver, the mruntenance of a system strictly neutral, de- 
fensive, not iuterferin", pacific, according to the full spirit of 
that enactment decUritig that ‘to pursue schemes of conquest 
and extension of dominion in India, are measures repugnant 
to the rvish, the honour, and .the policy of the nation. The 
impossibihty of adhering to this twautiful theory ^3 soon 
mauifestetl, aud subsequent events have all shown that, 
however moderate our views, however determined we may 
be not to extend our limits, it has l^een utterly out of our 
power to stand still. Such have been the restless, plundering 
habits which belong to this great Indian society, such its very 
natural jealousy and apprehension of oui power, that, after a 
series of unprovoked aggressions, Lord Ilaslijigs at last, in 
iai7, brought to a completion that system of policj' uWelithe 
great genius and foresight of Lord Wellesley had oripnally 
plauucd, and would have probably accomplished ta*entj*-fivo 
years before, hod he remained in India.” But it was found that 
the system of subsidiary and tributary alliances, while it secured 
our supremacy, had an inevitable tendency to render the 
native Govcinments weak aud oppressive. The native prince 
became indolent by trusting to strangers for security, and 
cruel and avaridous from the assurance that be had nothing to 
dread from the hatred of Ins subjects os long as bis protection 
was guaranteed by oar irresistible power. From lime iaime* 
morial the remedy for au oppressive government in ludia, when 
it had reached a point beyond the power of endurance, was a 
popular rebellion, the result of which was the subversion of 
the dynasty and the cstahlisliment of a new family on the 
tlirone. Any such remedy, however, was rendered absolutely 
impracticable by the presence of a British force, which supported 
the throne against every' opponent, domestic as well ns foreign. 
The dignity, the energy, and thecajiaoityof the native princes 
withered under this parasitical connection with a paramouut 
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power. TIio Court of Directors deemed it wise, if not also 
benevolent, to preserve tbe-so attributes of power, and to 
render the princes eflicient inslniments of GoremincDt. 
They considered that Ibis object could be attained by a 
rigid Bystern of non-intorfercnco in tbeir affairs. But this 
theory was found as impracticable as tbe “beautiful tlieory” 
of ilr. Dundaa, in, 17§3, ■wbicU denounced all extension of the 
British dominions. Luring hal£-a-century, there was scarcely 
an instance of a prince, living under the safeguard of 
British protection, who rose above the debasing influences 
of the zenana, and showed ar»y talent for governing. It 
was only when a native state Iiappened to li» blessed with 
the services of statesmen like Salar Jung, or Dinknr Bao, 
that the interference of the paramount power bpcamo re- 
dundant, ’c-vcopt to defeat tho Intrigues for his dismissal. 
Circumstances were constantly arising to baffle this principle 
of non-interference. W© foand it often necessary to inter- 
pose our authority iu a contest for the throne, or to prevent 
a course of action tending to produce a conflict of wluch wo 
should have to hear the brunt. Wc were bound to correct 
a system of misrule which might lead to a failuic of resources, 
aud entail heavy responsibiUtics on,jis. Nor could we always 
forget that our protection of tho prince from tho indignation of 
Ins subjects, implied the obligation of protecting tho subjects 
fronftUooppressloQsof tho ruler. Tlieruleof uou-intervention 
was therefore, from the incsorablo necessity of circumstances, 
almost aa often in abeyance as in operation, and it was this 
vacillating policy during Lord William Bentinck’s udministra- 
tion, which lowered the character, and diminished tho useful- 
ness of tlie British Government. In some cases he refused to 
interfere whci-c he might hare prevented disorder and misery; 
m others, he has been deemed to have interfered too far. 
At Gwabor, ho declined to use liis influence, aud tho state 
was broiiglit to tho verge of revolution and civil war. In 
Coorg, ho extinguished tho dynasty ; in tho case of ilysore, 
he assumctl tho go% eminent of the country. 



The kingdcQ of Mysore, it will be remembered, 
^jie, JTM— j.ppatc(j oQt of the ^ils of Tippoo by Lord 
■Wellesley in 1799, and conferred on one of the 
descendants of the old rojnl family. This meascrc was strea* 
nonsly opposed at the time by Sir Thomas ilnuro, one of 
the most profound statesmen the Ompany’s service has 
ever produced. He advised the partition of the whole of the 
conquered country between the Nisam and the Company He 
urged that thy iidiabitauts had long been accustomed to the 
government of strangers ; that they had no national spirit or 
autijathies to stir them up to resistance, and that they beheld 
a change of rulers with perfect indiffcreace. He argued that 
uo political advantage could be gained by dragging the de- 
scendant of the raja of Mysore from obscurity. If,” he said, 
** wo had found a prince in captivity who had once enjoyed 
power, a proper regard for humanity, and the supposed pre- 
judices of the nation in favour of one who had once been their 
fcoverelgo, woald no doubt have pleaded stroDgly for his resto- 
ration ; but uo such motive now culls upon us to invest dhe 
present raja, a boy of sis years old, with royalty j for neither 
he nor Lis father, nor his grandfather, ever exercised or 
knew what it was; and tong before the usurfciion of Hyder, 
the rajas had been held as state prisoners by their dclvrays 
or ministers. Xo attachnioat remains towards the family 
among the natives, for it has long been despised and for- 
gotten.” This conimunicatiou did not rcadi Lord Wellesley 
till after he had made iiis arrangements for the elevation of 
the boy; but be did not hesitate to declare that “the territories 
thus placed under the nominal sovereignty of the raja of 
Mysore constituted substantially an integral portion of onr 
own dominions.” The treaty of cession was, therefore, made 
by the British Government alone, to the eiclusioa of the 
Isizani. It was, moreover, condoded with the raja personally, 
without that allusion to heirs and successor*, u-^ch had been 
inserted m the treaties formed Iw Lord IVellesloy with the 
Peshwa, the raja of Nagpore, the Xizam, and Smdia. This 
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n larfje British forco into tliQ ficM to qiioU tlio rebellion. A 
^iroclamation wa<i issued Inviting tlic cultivators to come into 
lliQ BritNU cnniji nnd j>caccfiilly statu tlielr grievances, wtli tiic 
piomiso tli.\t they aliouM Lo »odrcs«eiL Tho rmtives reposed 
ejitiie confidence in tjie British officers, hnl none in tlioso of 
thy raja, and the insurrection at length died ont. 

M.nscmentef Lonl Wiliam Bcntinck then informed the raja 
thatthoughtranqiiillitywasfortlioprescntrestorod, 

iwi the British Government could not p<*rmit its name 

or its power to he identified with tlicso acts of misrule, and 
Was imperiously called on to fliij.ply an immediate and complete 
.remedy. It became IndKpcnsaUo, therefore, with reference 
lo tho slipulatioiis of the treaty, to interfere for the preserva- 
tion of tho state of Mysore, and to save Ibo various ioterests 
at stake from further min. To accomplish this object ho 
deemed it nccc8«aty to transfer the entire administration of 
tho country to the hands of British officers, paying over to the 
raja tho sum stipulated in tho treaty, a hic of star pagodas, 
and a fifth of tlic net revenue. Under tho able and honest 
nintiagemcut of thoso functionaries the revenues have been 
improved to such an extent as tq give tho raja, from both 
Rourcea, an income of about fourteen laca of rupees a-year. 
Tlus decisive measure of Lord William Boutinck received the 
entire approbation of the Court of Directors. The raja 
entreated that the administration might still bo carried on in 
his name, but the Court directed that it should bo conducted 
in the name and by the sole authority of the Company. Soon 
after, Lord William Bcntinck appointed a commission, com- 
posed of officers of high standing in the service, to inveatigato 
tiie cau^e** of the outbreak which had been quelled by the 
British army, aud be gathered from their rejwrt that tho 
representations of oppression had been overstated. From this, 
among other considerations, he was led to express a doubt 
whether the entire assmnption of the countrj' was in strict 
accordance with the terms of the treaty, aud he proposed to 



fi*capc from tUo cnpUftl an\J lx'S’Antocyllcctjwrli''an''. The two 
]inrtita npjwalcvl to arm**, riv«1 ati qcIUmi was fought i» \s liiclt 
tUo young ualioli was tlefcsiled wid the leaders on both tillers 
were killed. Lord W’llli.am jjentittek liacl by tills tifno quilted 
India, and Ids hucce'«sor»Sir Charles Metcalfe, considering that 
tho priiici|ilc of iion-iuteifcrencc had been carried to nu ex- 
tretne, ollored tho mediation of tho Government; tranquillity 
-svas iinmedinfoly ic-^tond., Tho iJogiim rofirccl to a jagecr, 
and tho youth ascended tho throne, llis reign however w.as 
brief, and tho snccession devolved on Ins daughter, tlien six 
years of age, who was inve->tcd with tho supreme authority at 
tho usual age, and has conlitiucd to govern tlic priticipalitj’’ 
to tho present fimo with extraordinary l.i!cnt and success. She 
took groat delight in manly sports, and &j>carcd and shot wJtlt 
all tho ardour of the keenest sportsman. She was in thclmblt 
of working ton and often twelve hours a*day ; sho visited every 
district oud attended mimilely to tho drill and dlsdpllno of her 
Boklieis. She reformed her civil estabbshmenta, paid oil tho 
Btato debts, resettled her rovenue, set up a new police, and 
organized a judicial system. Tlcrencrgy is still the admiration 
of the countiy', and lier .adnimislrativo ability lias seldom boon 
surpassed iu ludiiv. During the JfaMatta and Pind.ireo wat', 
her grandfather sold his. jewels to maiataiu tho contingoat of 
troops with which he joined the British army. During tho sepoy 
mutiny, the present Begum exhibited the ancient fidelity of her 
house to the British Crown, and she b tho only Indian princeSs 
decorated with the Grand Crossof the “Illustrious Starof India.” 
jonanrore. JS34. The same vaciUaling policy was ‘exhibited in 
regard to the various principalities of Eajpootana, although 
the turbulent habits of the feudal nobles, and the vicious con- 
stitution. of the government, rendered the interposition of the 
paramount power indispensable to their tranquillity. This will 
be illustrated by a reference to the transactions iu Joiidbpore 
itmi Jeypon?. Jlfauu Sihgi the raja ot* youcfiipore, /laa’ &een 
deposed by his “ tba'koore,’^ or feudatory chiefs, before the 
Pindatee war, on account of bis insanity, real ot feigned ; but 
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Iio recovered his power, not iiis reason, in IS2I, and imnio- 
diately began to wreak Ms vengeance on them. A reconcilia' 
tion was effected by the Resident in 1S24, bat it was of brief 
dordtion. The raja determined to retain the lands lie had 
agreed to restore to them, and commenced a new course of 
spoliation. The chiefs again appealed io the British Govern- 
ment. bat the non-interference policy was now predominant, 
and they were driven to seek r^ross by their own efforts. 
They raised an army of 7,000 men, and advancediothe capita) 
with the dejennination to depose Mann Sing. He appealed in 
great alarm to Lord AVdliam Bentinck, who felt the necessity 
of interposition, and was disposed, for varions reasons, to con- 
sider the case exceptional. The Resident was empowered 
to restore peace, which xras effected with a stroke of the pen. 
But the insane violence of the inja’s character broke forth 
afresh, and ho bad the temerity toinsnJt the Gorcraor-Geacral 
hy refnsmg, on a frivolous pretext, to attend tlie great durbar 
of all the Rajpoot chleft.ains, which was held at Ajmere in 
1831. He allowed Ills tribute to fall into arrears; he gave 
encouragement to the robber tribes of the desert, and refnsed to 
apprehend the thugs, or to sorrendcr the malefactors, who 
songht refuge in his couatiy. A large army was, therefore 
onlered to rsarcb ioto ilfarwar to tie rsja to ressoo, bzr 
the more demonstration of force wasfoond to besufSdent, anc 
ho hastened to send a depntation with his huiablo submission. 
The Bathorcs — fhe designation of this tribe — ^were acenstomed 
toboa^tof the “ hundred tbou«ai:d swords " with which they 
had supported the throne of Akbar, and of the resistance tlicv 
had offered for three years to Aurungzebe. But they quailed 
before the majesty of British power, and the raja’s envoys 
meekly enquired what cccasion there could be for an arrov 
when a single constable would have been sulEdent to convev 
the commands of the Govemor-Gcncrak Every demand was 
at once ronreded. 

jfTTo-*. iMi. During tlie minority oPthc raja of Jcyporc, Ms 
mother actctl as regent, and resigned herself to tho counsels of 
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distance from tlie capital, and as lie attributed liia disgrace to 
the Resident, he, or his partisans, hired men to assassinate him. 
Hq was assailed and ■svpnndcd as he "was leaving the durbar, 
and barely escaped with his life, bat hk assistant, Mr. Bhhe, 
was barbarously murdered in the streets. This attempt to 
apply tho principle of non-interference ^to Jeypore kept the 
country in commotion for a long period, and eventually resulted 
in the appointment of a British agenUto reside at the court, and 
in the esfablishment of a stringent control over the affairs of 
the’state. 

Ona?, IS31.51. The most strenuons efforts bad been made by 
successive Govcmors-Gcneral, Lord Wellesley, Lord Minto. 
and Lord William Bentinck, to prevail on the king of Oude to 
reform the administration of his country*, but with little oppear- 
anco of success. The king who was seated on the throne 
durinjj Lord WUliaa Bentiock’s government, had been brought 
up in tho zonana, and possessed no aptitude for business; his 
ideas wero altogether cficaunatc and puerile, and his life was 
devoted to indulgence. lie entertained the deepest aversion 
to his father’s able minister, and would have taken his Ufo but 
for the protection of the Rcsideot, Mr. — afterwards Sir 
Herbert — ^iladdock. In ad able and Cibatislivo report upon the 
state of tho country, Mr. Maddock represented it as in a state 
of decay. There was no security either for life or property, 
and tho administration presented a constant scene of violence 
and oppression ; scarcely a day passed in which ho did not 
hear from his own residence in Lucknow tho booming of ar- 
tillery employed in the siego of forts, or in tho coercion of 
zemindars, who never jiaid their rcots without coiupulsioii. 
Tho character of tho native Government of Oudo had, how- 
ever, become tho subject of party feelings, and there were 
not wanting men who raaiatamed that it was cultivatcil 1 ku 
a garden, and presented a flourishing^ appc.iraiice. lJutI»r>l 
WiJUL-im. E-ioJtLaRk-UL his ti 1 .s 53 ich.tft Urn liwUq. 
the Court that tho representations of Jlr. Maddock were cur- 
. roboratod by tho testimony of all the cClcers civil or military 
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^ho liad traversed the province, and that during liis own 
jojinicy fj-on) Lnekno^r to liohilcund t ))0 ■n'liolo country’ w- 
hiliited a melancholy picture of desolation and miserj’. Srjnie 
of liis prcdccr®sor3 Jjftd questioned tho rigljt of tJje British 
GorornTnent to interfere with theadministration of tho country, 
InJt he considered iv the honndon duty of the Company to 
interpose for the protection of tlicwTetchcd inhabitant®, and 
constrain the king toput« stop to tho arhitraiy and tyrannical 
proceedings of Ins officers. ITo accordingly proceeded to 
Lucknow in 1831 and transmitted a irritten coaimnnicationto 
the king, in which ho insisted on the adoption of reform®, and 
distinctly announced that if he continued to ndthbold them, 
the entile managemeQt of the country would be taken over by 
the British Government, os in the cases of Tanjore and tlio 
Carnatic, and an annuity assigned for the support of the royal 
family. 

iiBiiim Before this remonstrance was delivered, the 

iieMi, 18S4 king had reappointed ITakiin Melifli to tlie post 
of minister. This oxtraoidinary man was tlic son of a Persian 
gentleman of Sberaz, who emigrated to India in search of 
political cmplojTuent, and entered the service of Oude, in which 
ho rapidly rose to distinction. Ho sfas one of the ministers who 
in 1801 vigorously hut ineffectually opposed the cession of terri- 
tory demanded by Lord 'WeHeslcy. lie identified tho prosperity 
of his adopted country with his own happiness, and devoted 
his splendid talents to the improvement of the administration, 
tliough thwarted at every step by his sovereign. Hming 
successive reigns he bad amassed a priucelyTovtune, which he 
expended with tinbounded generosity in the town of Bampoora 
in tho British territories, to whicli lie had retired. It was 
gracefnliy remarked of him that the poorest man never entered 
his honsc without a welcome, or departed witliont relief. His 
liberality was not confined to his OAvn neighbourhood. In tho 
remote legion of Casliinere, he contributed bountifully to rebuild 
a to\vn, on hearing that it had been overthrown by an earth- 
quake. There was no ostentation in Iiis charity and no bigotry 
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summoned the Rcsideiit to her assistance, but lie declined to 
attend her. She then called Up one of the brigades and was pro- 
ceeding towards the Besldenty, when she was met by a bgd/ 
of the young raja’s troops, and a deadly conflict would havo 
ensued if the Resident had not hastened to the spot and inter- 
posed to prevent it. *Tlie interference of the supreme Govern- 
ment now became imperative, and the Resident received 
instructions to exercise Iii3,power and influence to compose these 
differences, and to prevent a civil war. He endeavoured to 
ascertain the state of public feeling, and finding the chiefs and 
other influential men of the durbar anxious to support tliecauso 
of the raja, threw the weight of bis aiifhority into that scale, 
and Junltojee received a letter from the Governor-General 
congratulating him on bis accession to the throne. The bye 
WAS permitted to retire wiUi the wealth she bad accumulated to 
Agia, only sUty-five miles from Gwalior, but as she contlmieil 
to disturb the peace of the country by her incessant uitrigues, 
she wits required to remove to Furnickabad, where she en- 
camped with an anny of followers. At the instance of the 
Governor-General, the Govonimcnt of Gwalior agreed to allot 
her a large annuity, on condition of her retiring to her jageor in 
tho Ddccan, and the rapid desertion S)f her retainers constitiineu 
her, however reluctantly, to accede to these terms. 

While lliu Govcmmeiit of India thus adopted 
ofi(aMort>ew», the principle of uon-mteiferenco mrelcrenceto tho 
states of India which were dependent on it for 
support and guidance, attempts were made to establish a con- 
nection with tho independent states beyond the Company’s 
tenitorics, The cycle of alarm had come round .ogain. In 
1 SOS, Napoleon had obt^ed a paramount inlliienco at the court 
of Persia, and was supposed to entertain designs on India, which 
tliQ Government in London stjnglit to counteract by forming 
alliances with Persia, C.abul, and Ijahorc. Itn^si-a had now 
F<Kiire<l tho same ascendency in Persia wJiich tho rrendi had 
fnniieily enjoyed, and was belioa'cti to cast a hostile glance at 
lliu Cump.uiy’6 dumuiic'iiem India. Tlio Govcniiucnt therefore 
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deemed it advisable to open up tlie navigation of tlio Indns, 
and obtain a commanding influence onlliat river, by forming 
defensive alliances with the independent princes on its banks, 
the Ameers of Sinde, the Klian of Bliawnlporo, and Runjeet 
Sing. 

rmcT-^Mof elucidate the intcrcourseilow established Avith 

itunjcet Sing, Rnuject Sing, it is ncco<s<Miry to/esume the nar- 
180 J— IS52. rativo of his progress ajiicc the inission of Mr. 
Mcfcalfc in 1809, Ilia government was founded on the prin- 
ciple of conquest, which became the vital element of its growth. 
Ambition is inberent in all Asiatic powers, but with Runject 
Sing tbe increase of torritoiy was the one object of Ins life, 
and tbe improvement of his army, and the acquisition of 
tlio sinews of war, absorbed his attention to the neglect of 
every other branch nf government. To restrain his army from 
turning upon himself and creating lntern.aJ disturbances, it 
was kept in constant employ. Scarcely a year passed without 
some mihtary expedition, and his troops were ass^embled for 
action at the close of the rains with the regularity of the 
season. 

, , . The wealth and energies of the Punjab wero 

Anny. concentrated on*ttiihtary objects. This system was 
exactly suited to the martial character of the Sikh population, 
whom it furnished with congenial occupation, and likewise 
gratified with the submission of province after province to the 
supremacy of the Khalsa, as well as with the means of acquir- 
ing wealth. Glory and plunder- thus became the chief sources of 
their fidelity to the crown. Bnnjeet Sing had been struclr witli 
the discipline and effideiuy of the small escort of sepoys which 
accompaniid Mr. Metcalfe in 1809, when they successfully 
repelled an assault of the Sikh fanatics, of whom he himself 
stood in awe, and he inuncdiately commenced the formation 
of regular battalions on ihe model of tlie Company’s armr, 
by means of deserters whom lie allured from its ranks. His 
Soldiers at first manifested great reluctance to abandon their 
old national mode of Gghiiug on horseback u ith matchlocks, 
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for wliicli iltry had JoTip iH-t'n rcnn^^^lc^l tlifotigh Itiilia ; 
Kunjcct Fltij^succccilc'^l in ovrrromin j it l>y llio encouragement 

of liiglicr ]'ay, by incr'ioant ntteiitioii lo tlicir drill niiil equip* 
meuf, tuid by gMing throngli tlic militarj- cxcrci-^os in jicr-on. 
Through tljo«o unremitting exertions the Sikhs wore nt length 
converted into regular inftinfry eoIdieM, and ndtiiimble artillery* 
iiK'ii.anil coiitraetod the Indian fet ling of atloraticm of their guns- 
Coii'riroiof Itunjoct Si^g, baling conijileted Iho subjugation 
i sio-::. of nil Ibe Sikh chieftains \vlio were once hi« I’linls 

und brought the whole of Ibo Punjab under one dominion, lo<l 
his army ill 1810 against Mooltan, wliich was still bound by 
allcgiauco to tho tlirono of Cabul, but ho was obliged to content 
hiinpclf with tlio exaction (»f two lacs of rupees. Three yc®*^ 
laltr ho ciitcretl into aconvcnlion with rutteh Khan, Ihosiricr 
of Cabtil, ior a joint ex{>edilioM to C.iibmere, but iho vizier 
outstripiK'd his army, and having obtained possession of the 
j rincipality, refused to share it with his ally. Il’lillo th® 
Afghan troops wero tlmsemjdoyiHl in Cashmere, Hunji'Ot Sing 
purrcptltioiisly obtained pos«csi-ion of tho district and fort of 
Attock on tho Indus, esteemed the eastern key of Afghanistan. 
A battle ensued, In which Futtoh Kiian was completely over* 
]30wcrc<l, and tho authority of iJucject Sing was pcmanenily 
extended np to that river. 'Soon after, Shah Soojah, tho exiled 
inouaieli of Cabul, who liad been for Foino time a captive in 
Cashmero, was pcrsuadcil to seek refuge with Runject Sing* 
IIo brought with him the far-famed dianiond, the Koh-i-noor, 
or mountain of light, which, acc‘)rding to the Hindoo legend?, 
originally belonged to tho Pandoos,tho mythological heroes of 
tho Jluhabharut. lu tho last century it was tlie chief orna* 
mciit of the celebrated peacock throne of Delhi, which ^vas 
carried away with other trophies by Nadir Shah, in 1739. On 
the murder of that priece and the plunder of his tents, Ahmed 
Shah Ahdalec obtained possession of it, and it descended with 
his throne to his grandson, Shah Soojah. He was now within 
the power of Runject Sing, who was equaliy arariefous of 
jewels and of horses, and who 8ubj<cted the Sh-sli and In’* 
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tho Bourbon^, anti hml sub'^cqiicnlly obtnlncil cmplaynifnt 
mitlcr tla' Kinp: of IVnsla, made their way through Camlahnr 
and Cabnl to Ijahorc, and after somo lic^ilatioii, xvere rca-ivetl 
into tho Fondco of Jlunjeot Sing'. The Sikh solihen* xvero 
distinguished by their indomitableconrago, their alert obedience, 
ami their cndiirancotof fntigjic. Thoj' xvero animated by a 
strong fooling of national enthuMasin, slrongthenod by a In'yh 
religious foni'oiir, every rp^ment liax’ing its own ^mnlfief, or 
expounder of the pacrctl book, a coj>y of xxdnch was usually 
deposited near tho rogimonlal colours. llnnji>ot Sing had 
already succeeded in bringing hW army np to a high standard 
of eiJicicney by his personal exertions, and b^' co.ii>tant eai- 
plojTncnt in expeditious in which they wero accustomed to 
victory. From the^o Froncli oITicers, and from CcnemN 
Court and Avitabilo who followed them, that army now 
received tlio further improvement of European disciplino and 
tactics, though not without exciting mnrinurs of ili«contt‘nt 
among tho old Sikh olfict'rs, who resisfotl all innovations 
under tho pica that they had conquered Cashmere, Pe-^hawnr 
and ^rooICan without any of these now f.tngled inanauvre?- 
Under the instnictlon of these officers the Sikh army became 
more efTectivo and powerful than %veii tho battalions whiclt 
Bo Boigno had created for Simlia, mid IlaTmoud for the Xizam. 
Thus, the design, which was sedulously pursued 

by Lord Wellesley, of breaking np the ariiiios of uativo 
princes disciplined by Enrojiean officers, and of providing in 
treaties against tho renewal of tho system, was completely 
frustrated- In a kingdom winch could scarcely be said to have 
an existence daring his adminislratioii, an army trained and 
commanded by EurojTean skill, uioro formidable than any of 
those ivljich Lad created anxiety in his mind, arose on our 
northern frontier, within two hundred miles of Delhi. 
B\tiieofNonshct», In March, 1823, KonJeet'Sing advanced against 
4«&surc!i.is23 wtth. 30 . aiQxy <iC 2,4/lQd imreu, ami. w-is 

met atKoushera by abody of EnsufTyc highlanders not exceed- 
ing 5,000, who had raised the ciy of a religious war against the 
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of Islam in tlie Eusufzyo mountains, and cams down on 
Pe'^hawur, l)ut was defeated with ease liy the disciplined 
battalions of Runject Sing. Two years after ho repeated^the 
invasion, when Tat Siahomed, who held the province under • 
Euiijeet Sing, was overcome and slain, hut the oppoituno 
auival of GenerdV Ventura dispersed the fanatics and 
saved Pesbawur. In 1830, Syud Alimed attached Sultan 
Mahomed, to whom Pqphaaviir had been granted as o fief 
Iv Runjeet Sing, -and drove him out of the province, which 
V as occupied by his followers. Elated with hiS success he 
proclaimed himself Cahph. and struck coin in the name of 
-Ahmed the Just, the Befender of the Faith," and not only 
<lcmanded a tithe of all their property from the Eusufzycs, but 
began to interfere in their matrimonial airangementti. .The 
riule inhabitants of tlio mountains resisted this assumption of 
autlioTity, nucl expelled him from the country, when he retreated 
to Cashmere, where he was overtaken by the troops of Runjeet 
Srag and hilled in May, 1831,— six months before his followers 
rose in insurrection, at a dibtaiice of fifteen hundred miles, in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta. 

•toniAroiieTM 182', Lord Amherst took up his tesidonce at 
e"ni t^“Q n‘ Simla which has uow^lvjcorae a great find popular 
sauimrinin. It lies witliii} a hundred and fifty aiilev 
of Lahore, and Runjeet Sing embiaced this oppor- 
tmiitj' of sending a complimentary mission, together ivith a 
iiiagmficcut tent of shawls for the King of England, wliicli 
was duly presented to His Uajesty by the Governor-General 
oil his return to England. Runjeet Sing had a strong passion 
fi>r horses, and thought little of despatching a military expedi- 
tion to secure any of cxtraordinaiy beauty of which he might 
happen to receive infonn.ation. Lord Ellcnborough, who was 
then President of the Board of Control, resolved to piescntliim 
in ri-ttirn iMtli a team of stalwart English dray horses, and 
to make the coirteyancc of them the ostensible motive of 
i-vpluniig tlio ludus. Tliat river was then not more known , 
than 111 Uie days of Alexander the Groat, and all 


our 
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knowledge of it ^vas derivcil from .the authors of antiquifv. 
Instead, therefore, of despatching the hor'«cs by the mou' 
obvious route of the Ganges, it was detcriutued to send tlioin 
up the Indus, and to make an att6mpt at the same time to 
establish friendly lelationa with tlie chiefs on its banlcs. On 
the arTuval of the horses at Bombay, Sir Jolin Malcolm selected 
Lieutenant — afterwards Sir Alexander — Burncs to take charge 
of the mission, a duty for ■which h<f was peculiarly fitted by 
his knowletlge of the native languages and cljarncter, his 
intelligence, and his ambition. Sir John also furbished up 
one of his old state carriages, to be presented, along with the 
fiindc, is$9. horses to the ruler of the Punjab. At the mouth 
of the Indus Lieutenant Burncs entered the territory of 
Sinde which had become tributary to Cabul, on the decay of 
the Mogid empire, but was subjugated m 1780 by the 
Talpooras, a tribo from Bclochistan, beyond the Indus. Tbo 
oenfiuering chiefs, who were designated the Ameers of Sinde, 
partitioned tlio country among themselves, and an indepen- 
dent prince presided over each of its three divisions. Like all 
new dynasties in India they had been incessantly engaged 
in encroaching on the territories of their neighbours, the 
Afghans and the Ilajpoots, and had at length succeeded in 
extending their sovereignty over a hundred thousand square 
miles. From their first establishment in the government of 
the country they had manifested an inveterate jealousy of 
the English, and rigidly prohibited all intercourse with them, 
as the most effectual means of securing their own inde- 
pendence. They had broken up the Company's factoiy ■which 
they found established at tlm ancient emporium of Tatta, .and 
Jrcated with inv.ariablo insolence every envoy sent to them 
from Bombay. The arrival of Lieutenant Burnes with the 
avowed design of tnaveising tho lengfli of the countiy’ w.as 
considered an event of evil omen, and ono Beloclieo chief, as 
the mission advanced up tbo river, exclaimed “ Tho mischief 
“ is done; tho English h.aro seen our countiy.” The Ameer 
of Hyderabad, the capital of lower Suide, exhibited great 
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liostUlty to Licvitciiant Barnes, -who Tras subjected to gross 
hidignity, and tTvice constrained to retire from the country. 
Tho energetic Tomonsttance of Colonel Pottingcr, the BesiSent 
ia the neighbouring Biilisb pTOTinco of Cutcb, at length pro- 
cured him a suitabie reception at that court, and the means of 
transporting hia convoy up the Indus. 

Lieut Burnes (luitting Sindo ho entered the territories of 

atiAiiore, the khan of^bavralpotc, who weloomed him mth 
much corihabty, and exhibited vrith a feeling of 
pride the testimonials -whidi Mr. Elphinstone had given his 
grandfather, on his way to Cabul in 1800- "Jbe principality 
of Bhawulpore -was limited in extent and far from fertile. 
Tlunj,ect Sing had despoiled the prince of all bis territory 
north of the Sutleg© and would long since liavo absorbed the 
temaindec, but for the restrictions of the Jlctcalfe treaty 
of 1800. On entering the Punjab, Lieutenant Burnes was 
met by the ofBccrs deputed to wait on him and escorted 
through tUo country with great pomp, and received at the 
court with oateatatious courtesy. Runjeet Sing gave liim 
a warm embrace as ho entere<l the durbar, and on the produc- 
tion of the letter with which be gaid he bad been entrusted 
by the minister of the King, hia master, touched tlie seal 
with his forehead,, while tlio whole court rose to honour it. 
Ill this communication Lord EUenborough stated that the 
King of England, knowing that his higlmess was in possession 
of the most beautiful horBOs of the most celebrated breeds in 
Asia, had thought that it might be agreeable to him also to 
{lossess horses of the most remarkable breed of Europe, and that 
hWMajesty witnessed with sinceie satisfaction tho good under- 
fitanding which had for so many years subsisted, and which 
Ood ever preserve, between the British Government and his 
higUnesa, IVliUe the l^ter was read a salute of twenty-one 
guns was fired from each of elsty pieces of cannon drawn up 
for tho occasion During his rosidenoo afLahore, lieutenant 
Humes wjw? treated not only with distinguished honour in 
public, but wall great personal kindness both by the genial 
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cliiof himself, and by all his officers, European and native. 
He then proceeded to Simla, '^rhero Lord AViHiain Bentiuck 
'v.^s residing^, and submitted the infermatioQ he liad collected 
ixispecting the commerce, the politics, and the nnlihriy 
strength and organization of the provinces lie bad traversed. 
The Governor-General vras highly gratified with the talent, 
zeal, and enterprizo which he had exiiibitcd in his arduous 
task, and diiecJed liim to rctuyt to Bombay through 
Afghanistan, Balkh, and Bokhara, and to explore the routes 
and resources of these unknown regions. 

Fower<ifn«DjMii grcatnessof Kunjeet Sing had been steadily 
einaissi. on the increase for twenty years, and the power 
ho had now attained cx«^cededthat of any of the native princes 
who had successively succumbed to the strength of our arms. 
The small body of cavalry, armed only with matclilocbs, wliich 
was bequeathed to him by his father, had been gradually im- 
proved and expanded into a grand army, which, including the 
contingents of ms jageerdars, consisted of no less than 82,000 
men, animated by tlio successes of a dozen campaigns, and 
in part, disciplined and commanded by European oiScci'S. His 
artillery consisted of 37Gguns,and unequal number of swivels. 
His annual revenue was estimated at two crores and a half of 
rupees, and he had accumulated fen crores in the vaults of the 
fortress of Govintlgur, which he Lad erected in the neiglibour- 
hood of Umritsir, to curb the Akalees, the armed and fanatic 
guardians of that national shrine. TJiough unable to read or 
write, the habit of listening to papers in Persian, Punjabee, 
and Hindee, had givcu him great facility in comprehending 
whatever was brought before litm by the able secretaries 
whom ho Lad selected with great judgment, and who were 
obliged to bo in attendance, by niglit as well as by day. He 
was the most cxtraorduiary man of the ago between Constan- 
tinople and Pekin, and with the coiaiuand of such ah army 
and such resourevs as ho bad created, and with the animatiou 
of a lofty spirit of ambition, woidd doubtless haxe founded 
another empire in Hindostan, but for the treaty dictated by 
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Asstmijiy »t asscDiblj' tms tJio uiost brilliaijt io Tv]]icJi 

Eoopur. isii. the representative of the Company liafl partici- 
pated since the first estahlUhment of their power in India. 
Lord ’William was distinguished by tho simplicity of his 
habits, and his sincere aversion to tho pageantrj' of power; 
but ho considered it important on this dbcasion to give eclat 
to the meeting in tho eyes of all India by grand military 
display, which should likewiso enable Runjeet Sing’s generals 
to appreciate the efllciency of the various arms of our force, 
and gratify his oira curiosity regarding their organization and 
equipment. He accordingly otilcred up two stjuadrons of 
European lancers with their mounted band, two battalions of 
native infantry, two squadrons of irregular horse, and eight 
liorso artillery guns. He descended from Simla to the en- 
campinent at Roopur on tlie 22ad October, and Riinjcct Sing, 
accompanied by his brilliant court, arrived at the opposite 
bank of tho Sqtloge three days later with 10,000 of his best 
horse and C,000 selected infantry. But as the time for the 
meeting approached, bis Jiabitual mistrust led him to enter- 
tain Buspiciotis of treachery, and ho sent for General Allard 
late overnight, and informctl him that ho could not venture to 
proceed across tho Sutlegc on the morrow. The general 
endeavoured to remove his apprehensions, and offered to stake 
his own head tliat there would lio nothing disagreeable. The 
ilaharaja was not satisfied with this assurance, and directed 
the astrologers to consult the Gruntb, or sacred volume. They 
reported that the result of tho mooting would bo au.spicious ; 
but they ndnsedliim to take two apples, and present one to the 
Governor-General and tho other to lus secretary : if tliey wore 
received without any beritation it might be considered a favour- 
able omen. Runjeet crossed tho Sutlego on a bridge of boats, 
and in tho middle of the street fonned by British troops was 
mot by Lord William Bcntinck, to whom ho presented tho 
apple, which wjis cheorfolly accepted, .and all his fears were 
at once dissipated. Ho occupied tho centre of tho cavalcade ; 
Ills nobles mounted on elephants, and decked in gorgeous 
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apparel, precetled and followed liim, while a body of 4,000 
horsemen, nniformly dressed in yellow, whom the Maharaja 
had cautiously brought over with him, formed the wings*of 
the procession, He directed every movemeut himself with the 
eye and confidence of a soldier, arid even in this holiday cere- 
monial exhibited the ‘activity of his mind, and his wonderful 
talent for command. Presents of every variety', and of the 
most costly description, «had been collected by the order of 
Lord IV^iUiam Bentinck from varions parts of India, sufficient in 
value to efface the remembrance of Lord EUenhorough's cart 
horses, and Sir John hlalcolm’a old state carriage. Kunjeet 
examined every article minutely with the curiosity of a child, 
and saw it carefully packed tip onder his own eye, by liia 
master of the jewel office. Tho following day the Governor- 
General returned tho visit. The spectacle was one of extra-, 
ordinary splendour. Seventy elephants, richly caparisoned, 
advanced with the principal Sikh chieftains, to meet him. 
TIjo royal tents cxhilitcd a scene of magnificence which 
had not been witnessed in India since tho days of Auruiig- 
iclsc, and which was Uulc to have been expected among tho 
lough soldiers of tho Punjab. After passing through two 
triumphal arches Lord WilUam Bentinck was conducted to n 
pplcndid pavilion, whero the courtiers, resplendent with silk 
and jewels, were individnally introduced to .him. The court 
was shadeil by a lofty arcade of yellow silk, and tho floor was 
covered with tho richest shawls and carpets which Cashmere 
could produce. Tho spacious lent behind, in which tho 
(Jorernor-Goncral was received, composed of crimson velvet, 
yellow French satin, a sheet of inlaid pearls, and jewels of 
value, realized tbobiglicst visions of oriental grandeur. 
The frank manners, tho free entiuirics, and Iho lively coin er- 
ration of I’.unjoet Sing gave an air of case and cheerfulness to 
cemnanittts rvhich wero usually stately and stiff. IIo called 
up will paraJM l>eroiv tho Gosctnor-Ccncral liLs fnvourito 
liorv^s. annoanemg their names and their virtues wit!> great 
Olio of tho dray bor«cs was likewise brought 
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forward, but his hiigo and shaggy legs and coarse appearance 
/erased a strung contrast wifft the gUtCecioff goJd and aimsen 
velvet with which his hack was ornamented. A week was 
passed in reviews, entertainments, and displays, recalling to 
mind the days of Slogul magnificence, and the parties sepa- 
rated with an increased appredation ol each other’s power. 
Before the encampment was broken up Bnnjcet Sing prevailed 
on. Lord YTiliiam Bcnlintt to affix his signatnro to a pledge of 
perpetual frieudslup, whidi, “like the sun, was to shine 
glorious in history.” 

Treat? »ith Bunjcct Sing had long been eager to add Sinde 
sifljf. mi to his dominions, and more especially to obtain 
possession of Shikarpore, a commercial mart on the right bank 
of the Indus, of sucli ni.'igoitodc and importance that the bills 
of its bankers pass current from ,\slmc.aD to CaJentta. But 
he began to suspect that tho British Government entertained 
designs regarding that province in opposition to his wishes, 
and that the transmission of the horses up the Indus, when 
they might have been sent with greater ease up the Ganges, 
was not without eoino political object. In a private interview 
with the secretaries before tho Govcroor-Qeneral’s departure, 
he endeavoured to sound them on tho subject, andliinted at 
a joint expedition against the Ameers, and a partition of their 
dominions. Sinde, ho remarked, was a rich country; the 
wealth accumulated in it for a century was immense ; and the 
treasury at the Capital, as Lieutenant Burnes told him, con- 
tained twenty crorcs ofmpecs; on tho other hand, there was no 
standing army, or indeed any troops at all beside the Bcloche 
militia. But no uitimation could bo extracted from their otScial 
lips of the intentions of the Governor-General, although on the 
very day of his arrival at Roopur ho had instructed Colonel 
I’ottingerto proeoe<l on a ntission to Sinde, for tho double 
object of concluding a commcrdal treaty with the Atneers, and 
of watching tho Tnovements of a Persian envoy who was at the 
capital negotiating a malrinjonial allianco with the Talpoora 
family, as the extension of Persian influence to the banks of the 
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Indus -vvas alrcady'begmning lobe identified progress 
oE Eussian power in the east. Colonel Pottinger reached Hydera- 
bad in Fehi-uaiy, 1832, and foond that the Ameers recoiled 
from the idea of a connection of any description with the 
Company’s Government. Tlio opening of the Indus to British 
trade and enterprise appeared to them fraught with indefinite 
danger to their independence, and tUey apprelieuded that it 
would not be long before Iho factory, as in otlier cases, was 
transformed into a cantonment. They yielded at length to 
the pressure of the envoy, and a treaty of commerce was con- 
cluded, tlio most memorable article of which was that “ the 
contracting parties bound themselves never to look with the 
eye of covetousness on the possessions of each other.” Within 
eleven years Smde was a British province. A request was at 
the same time made to Runjeet Sing to co-operate in opening 
tho iSutlego to trade, uhich ho was assured would afford him 
tlic gratification of seeing a steamboat. To this proposal h? 
consented with great reluctance, remarking tliat these com- 
mercial projects of the British Government on the Indus had 
snatched Shikarpore from his grasp, and defeated all his yiews 
on the kingdom of Slude. 


CHAPTER XXXT. 

I.ORD inLLIAM EEXTXSCK’s ADJIIXlSTRATrvr REFORMS — 
SISTCRIAI. rnoGRESS. 

government of Lord William Bontinck 
Rtaiids forth in high relief in tho hi^toiy of Briti^ih 
India as tlio ora of progre«<»ion. It derive*! its la>!tro from his 
enliglitoricd views of domestic policy, liLs vigorous adniiiiistra- 
tii o txfonns, hii iotrt 7 >i(l yhilanthro/iy, and his s;.iritc<l cfTorts 
to I'romtito tlw roatenA interests of the rwipirc. IaitiI Cotu- 
vnllis liad gi\on f.irni «inl consi«tonco (o our institutions in 
1753, but tlivre bad been little attention to their improvement 
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Bince tlio days of Lord 'Wellesloy, and they were daily becoming' 
more and more effete. Great cbanffes had taken place in the 
E^uropean service, and in the native coramunity, and the whole 
system of judicial ajhninislration retjuired to bo recast and 
adapted to the process of circumstances. For this task Lord 
Wiliam Bentinck was particnlarly adapted by the clearness of 
his perceptions, his freedom from traditional prejudices, anti 
his inflexible resolution ; and lio jras happily aided by the 
counsels and co-operation of three of the ablest men who^o 
services the Company had e\er enjoyed, Mr. Biitterrrorth 
Bayley, Sir Charles hictcalfe, and Mr- Holt Jrackenzie. IIo 
found the course of cinl Justice blocked up by the lumbering 
waggon of the provincial courts, wliich he justly characterizetl 
as “resting places for those members of the eeivice who ^ere 
deemed unfit for higher responsibilities.” The judicial character 
of the judgx’s was, with some exceptions, the object of general 
contempt, and their decisions iu appeal, only seivcdto bewilder 
the judges of the courts gubordinato to them, and to disgust 
the coramunity. In regard to criminal justice their agency 
was simply a national grievance. They proceeded on circuit to 
hold the sessions twice in the year, and prisoners weie kept 
in confinement formontte before they were brought to trial. 
The jirosecutors and witnesses were detained all this tune at 
their own expense, and subjected to such intolerable iacon- 
veniouce, while awaituig the arru-al of tho judges, that the 
' corice-almenf of crime bocamc an object of universal sohdtiido 
tliroughout the country. Lord Wiliam Bentinck earned the 
gratitude of tho public by rwrcpiiig aw.ay a class of tribunals, 
which combined the three great evils of delay, expense, and 
uncertainty. Tlie duties of llie session were, at fiist, entrusted 
to tho officers ho appointed Comttussioners of Bevenue, but 
finding tlio functions of tax*g.athcrer incompatiblo with 
those of a criminal judge, ho transferred tho duty to tho judge 
ot* tfio iffsfricf, wirii msFrurftons ft? ftoM a moniji/y jai/rfefi vcri . 
lie entirely rcmodelleii the system* of civil judicature. A 
eejiarato suddor or chief court was likewise establislied in 
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in tiie territorial dcinrtment, a man of broad and liberal views 
and great earnestness, to grapple with tiiis large question, and 
liGjiroduced the cclcbrate<l Eogulation VII, of 1822, a inoiui- 
nieat of shill and industry, of which any etatesinan niiglit 
justly be proud. It was based on mature knowledge and 
tomid and equitable principles, but it was’ unfortunately too 
complicated in its details to work well, and it itnjwscd utilsmited 
duties on a limited agency* Tbc collectors disrelished tlie labo- 
rious task imposed on them, and performed it in a perfunctory 
manner. Some of them affirmed tliat a period of twenty yeai's, 
and others that a whole century would be necessary to complete 
the settlement in the mode re<|Hired. The Board of Iievcnuo 
when asked what progress bad been made in it, repLcd that 
theykuownothingaboutthemaUer. At the end often years it 
was found that the work chalked out by the Regulation was 
scarcely begun. Lord William Bentinck was resolred to romoro 
tho opprobrium of this neglect from our admiDistralioa, and 
after a residence of two years in Calcutta, made a tour of the 
nortb-west pm^nnocs, and during bis progress invited the 
revenue officers of the various districts to h:s tents to discus** 
the question of the settlement. ^Vftcr obtaining all the informa- 
tion within Ilia reach, be examined the subject in all its be-arings 
during liis residence at Simla, and on bis return to Calcutta 
held a meeting at All.thabad of the Revenno Board and the 
most ermnent officers in the department, when the question wac 
fully discussed aud finally eettlcd, and the Regulation which 
resulted from these consultations was passtxl in Coiuicil, after 
bis arrival in Calcutta, in March, 1833. 
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classification of soils, tho proportion of cultivated, culturable, 
and waste lands, together with every circumstance which 
■ could affect the cultivation, was duly recorded. The Collector 
was required to decide all questions of disputed boundaries on 
the spot, with the aid of native assessors, and the most pro- 
lific source of litigation and misery in India was thus dammed 
up. AU judicial questions which might arise in the course of 
Ids proceedings were determined witli the aid of the punchayet, 
the ancient and time-honoured jury of five, in which tlio 
natives reposed such unbounded confidence as to believe that 
•' where thepUHj is, there is God." Tho assessment was fixed 
by the Collector, after an impartial investigation, and a free ' 
and friendly communteation with tho people, and the settle- 
ment was then made for a period of thirty years, either with 
the ryots individually, or with the landholder, or with the village 
community, os the case might be. The Collector was assisted 
by a body of uncovcnanteil deputies with liberal allowances, 
and theii office was thrown open to the natives ot the country, 
without rofcrcnco to caste or creed. The general control of 
these operations was comiaittcd to Mr. Robert Bird, tho ablest 
tiuancial officer in the service since the daysof Sir John Shore, 
lie possessed a largo grasp of mint!, and combined an intimate 
Imowledge of the system of laud tenures in the north-west, 
with indomitable energy, and that steniuoss of purpose whicn 
)3 Jntlispeusahlo in any great and difficult undcrt.aldng. IIo 
was allowed to select his own subordinates, and the zeal and 
ability they displayed did no little credit to his discernment, 
while the honour of having served under him was considered 
a distinction for life, tinder such auspices, and with such 
instnimcjits, tho sctlleniGnt was brought to a ictwination 
witVun ten years. It mnbracefl an area of 72,000 square miles, 
and a population of 23,000,000. It was the greatest fiscal 
acluevemcnl of tho Company’s Goveniincnt. The first ecttlc- 
ineiit had riuucd those for wliosc benefit it was devised, the 
last saved millions of much enduring men from misery .and 
ruin. Tho labours of the renowned Toder iluU, tinder tho 
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illustrious Akbar, iu tbe department of revenue settlements 
■vt-bidi historians have never ceased to applaud, were rivalled, 
if upt eclipsed by those of Robert Binl ; but there rras no 
, public recognition of the services of one who had conferred 
such inestimable blessings on a coontrj' as large and populous 
as Great Britain. lie was only a Company's servant, and the 
scene of Lis duties lay in India, aud ho was allowed to pass 
into obscurity on his roturo to liis nath'c laud, and siiik into 
the grave without the slightest mark of distinction. 

Emp’oyment of But the oicasuTo which abovo all others has 
Xitires, 1831 . cjjdeaied the memory of liord Wiliam Bentinck to 
the natives of India, is that which he inaugurated of introducing 
them to honourable employmeut in tlic public service. Allusion 
has been made in a former diaptcr to the cardinal error of 
Ijord Cornwallia’s policy, that of cscluding tlicm from every 
oSicc except the lowest and tho worst p-iid. This cxclu.sion was 
fortified by the pccnliar constitution of the Company, which 
romuncTated the Court of Directors for thoir labours in tho 
government of India by patronage, aud not by money, and thus 
created a strong tendency to secure the monopoly of offices 
to their nominees. It would be difficult to discover in history 
another instance of this o?lracism of a whole people. Tho 
grandsons of the Gauls who rcsist«l Oa'sar became Roman 
senators. The grandsons nf the Rajpoots who opposed Balicr 
in his attempt to establish the ilogul |H»wer, and at the battle 
of Biana all but nipped liis enterprise ui tho bud, were em- 
ployed by liis grandson Akbar in the government of provinces 
and tho command of armies, and they fought valiantly for him 
on the shores of the bay of Bengal and on tlio banks of the 
Omis. Tlicy rewarded !»is confidcnco by unsltakcti loyalty to 
bis throne, even wbeu it was end.rDgrred by the conspiracies 
of his own Mahomedan satraps. Bat where% er our so^ crcigiit j' 
>vas establishctl in India, the path of honourable ambition and 
every prospect of fame, wealth, and jwwr ivas at once cto‘-c'J 
on the native? of the countrj-. This pix-VTijiiion was rcnik’r''d 
Uie more galling by companwm with tlie practice of the ualive 
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courU arounO, whore the |«rize» nf power were o]>cn 

to tmivcrsal comjwtition. Tlio oniitra^t wnp, moreover, ng^* 
•vate<l liy tlio fact that the nafi%'c princes themv'hc*', Jho 
I^izain anti Tippoo, S'miTia ntul lIoTlcar, anti liunjwl Sing, 
odopted a more hl)cmli«!icy, and frwlyeutruntcd ofliccs of tin* 
liigUcst responsibility, Iwth imlitno’ and jiolitical, (o Euro}>c*an 
foreigners. . No benefit which wo might confer on the counlrj* 
could bo decint“d an adcrty.ilo comixnmtioti for the lo^s of all 
share in tho gox-enuneut, one of tho highest and most honour- 
able aspirations of Immanity. U was vain to ex}x*ct any 
attachment to our rule when even the is'st adocted of our 
native eubjects could see no rcnietly for this degratlalioii but 
ill the Bubvenslou of our government. Tho enlargement of tho 
native mind by education only sen'ctl to aupneut tlio evil, by 
aliarpcning espectations which could not l>o gratified. Tho 
argument lor this policy was based ou a notion of tho ndminls- 
trativo suporiority of Englishmen, and a pcrsua-sloti of tho utter 
unfitness of tlio natives for anyof tho functions of government, 
mingled with a dru.id that tlicir scnality would bo Injurious to 
the admiaifitration. It aeeroeil to bo forgotten that it was 
idle to liopo for any improvement _ in tho charucter of tlio 
natives whilo they were caclodcd {.'em nil places of tnist and 
influence, and left without any object of purauit but tho grati- 
fication of their own passions. Some feeble altcmpls had 
been mado in preceding admimatrationa to modify tho aystem, 
but they were not based on any broad and generous principle, 
and were intended simply to rehcx'c tho labours of tlic Com- 
pany’s favourite ofDccra of the civil aervicc. Lord William 
Bentinck brought with him to India a deep conviction of tho 
vicioasness of this poliiy, and a determination “to throw 
open the doois of distiuction to the natives, and giant them a 
full participation in all tho honours and einolumcuts of tho 
state,” Aa far back as tho Com’t of Diiectors bad ex- 
pressed their conviction that to seriire proroprilndc in the 
administration of Justice, native functionaries must he employed 
to dispose of all suits, of wluiteyei' desciiption and amount. 
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The leading members of Government ivcrc fully prepared to 
abandon the Cornwallis doctrine, and to give the natives an 
interest in the stability of our government by giving them 
a sliare in the management of it. But it requiiod an intrepid 
reformer like Lord "William B^ntinck at the head of the 
government, to cany ont these large views. Tliis liberal 
policy was inaugurated by tlie Begulations of 1831, which 
completely reconstructed the legal establishments of the 
Bengal Presidency, and entrusted the jirimary jurisdiction of 
all suits, of whatever character or amount, not excluding those 
instituted against Government, to native agency. The new 
system provided for three grades of native judges, the highest 
that of Principal Sudder Ameen, on 500 rupees a*montb, sub- 
sequently reused to 750, which is still cgregiously inadequate 
to the position and responsibilities of the oiScc. The principle 
of employing natives in important ofSccs was gradually ex- 
tended to other departments, and it has resulted in imparting 
a degree of vigour and popularity to the British admiaistmtion 
which it never enjoyed before. So greatly indeed has this 
privilege been appi-cciated by the natives, tliat there is some 
risk of their losing the manly feeling of independence in their 
great eagerness for public employ. The policy introduced by 
Lord William Bentinck has been zealously and nobly followed 
up by his successors. New paths of distinction have been 
opened to native ambition, and a native judge now sits on the 
bench of the lughest court in Calcutta, and natives of rank and 
iuflncnco occupy scats in the Legislative Council. 

Suites, isso most benignant and memorable act of Lord 

■\Villiam Bentinck's administration was the abolition 
of Suttees. Some have questioned whether this atrocious rite 
could bo traced to a religious origin, but it was always conse- 
crated by the solemnities of religion, and it has been practised 
for twenty centuries, in a greater or less degree, wherever Rin 
• dooism has been professed. Even in Bab, one of the remote 
i«lands of tbo Eastern Archipelago, where the Ilicdoo faith 
still Imgcrs, no fewer than seventy widows were burnt abvo 
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towards the close of tlib last centnry, with the body of one of 
the lajas. It was discournged and sometimes jirohibitod by 
the Jlahomcdans, and AkbarlumscU on one occasion, isamnl 
from Ms palace on horsebadc and rescued a victim from the 
pile. The first effort to interfere with it tinder the Comjiany’s 
Government was made by Air. George Udny, the friend and 
a‘«3iiciate of Sir John Shore, and bj' Dr. Carey. Lord "Wcl- 
le-^ley to whom they presented an address, was then on tho 
eto of quitting the Government, but ho recorded a miimko in 
favour of abolishing tho nte, stating “ that it was one of tho 
fundamental maxims of tho British Ootenunent to consult the 
oi>nuou3, customs, aud prcjudiccsof tho natives, but only when 
they were con^Uteut witli tho principles of hmnanity, moinlity 
ami icasou.” Tlie Sudder Court, however, put back the cau«u 
of ahohtiou in 1810, by issuing a Circular Order sotting fosth 
the circumstances in which tho act was to be considered 
illegal, on which Mr. Courtenay Smith, i^no of the greatest men 
who ever adorned the bench of that court, asserted that 
“these orders had only served to spread and confirm this 
execrable usage.” On this and every subsequent attempt to 
lessen the evil by icgulatuig it, iho Court of Directors justly 
remarked that such measures tended lathor to increase than 
to dinwdeh the practice, and that, by prohibiting it in certain 
cases, the Government appeared to sanction it in all others, 
and was thus made an ostensible patty to tlie sacrifice. The 
Bombay Government committed a still more fatal eiTor in 
employing one of its European officers to construct the pile in 
order to give the \mhappy victim an opportunity of escape, if 
^he rvas unable to sustain the torture of the flames. Subsequent 
to 1820 the question was disenssed with increasing earnestness 
in England and in India, but some of the most distinguished 
of the puhhc officers, Mr.Colebrooke, Mr. Moimtstewart Elphin* 
stone, and Colonel Sutheiland, shrunk from the hold proposal 
of a direct prolubitipn, and some went so far as to assert 
that it would violate the rule of toleration to which our Govem- 
luent owed its stalnhty. In 1823| the Court of Directors sent a 
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despatch to India, in which all the arguments which had heon 
adduced against the aholition were earnestly and sincciely 
combated, and the question was referred to tho consideration 
of tho local Govenunent, with an implied expression of tho 
gratification it would afford them to learn that the rite could 
be safely abolished. Lord Aaihcist conStUod tho most erament 
of the Government servants, but the diversity of the opinions 
they expressed only served to inerease his embarrassment 
Mr. Courtenay Smith and Mr. Alexander Ross boldly urge<l 
the immediato and peremptory prohibition of the rite. 
Mr. Ilarington, who had been for a quarter of a century a 
great authority on ail local questions, and who was withal a 
man of strong religious fccliugs, considered that the rite could 
be extinguished only by a gradual improvement among tho 
people through the dissemination of moral instruction. Lord 
Amherst was obliged to inform tho Court that ho could not, m 
such circumstances, recommend the absolute interdiction of it 
under legal penalties, but lie trusted to tiie diffusion of Imow- 
ledge then in progress for tho eventual suppression of “ this 
detestable superstition.” In July, 182?, tlie Court placed the 
question in the hands of the Governor-General, requesting him, 
after serious deliberation* to detennino m what degieo tho 
ordinary course of dvilizafion could be accelerated by a judi- 
cious and seasonable interposition of authority. 

Lordwuiiam Such was tho posiUon of this question when 
Bcntincs'i Loid IVilliam Bcntinck landed in Calcutta, feeling, 
miinirici. JK5. said, tho droadful responsibility hanging 

over his hea<l, in this world and tlic next, if, as the Govemor- 
General of India, ho was to consent to tiic continuation of this 
practice one moment longer, not than our scenritj’, but thau 
tlio real happiness and permanent welfare of the native popu- 
lation rendered indispensable. Ho resolved to take up the 
qiN>si}svt jrit.l'iwl suydr'Jajv abxJ “enmf* t£> a? fiv.y .« 
mination as a mature consideration would allow," and “ having 
made that determination, to stand by it, yea or no, and set 
his conscience at rest.” » Immediately after his arrival, bo 
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circulated a confidential comrounicatioJi among fiFly or sixty 
of tho cliicf military and dvfl officers of Govenimonl, ro- 
qnlrmg tUeit opitvion as to tlio effect vrlilcli tho aholiliow of 
“ this impious and inhuman sacrifice not of ouo but of thou- 
sands of Tictims,” was likely to produce in tho native com- 
munity generally, and on the minds of tho sepoys jn particular. 
Tlic majority of the officers in tho army asserted that the 
immediato and peremptory abolition of tho practico avouIcI 
create no alarm among tho native troops. Of tho civil ftinc- 
tiouaries, three fourths advocated its positiro prohibitiou. The 
most strenuous advocate for non-interferenco was tho eminent 
oiientaliat, Dr. Horace Wilson, whoso literary pursuits had 
imparted a strong oriental bias to liis sympathies, and who 
was the great patron, and tho idol, of pundits and brahmins- 
He affirmed that tl\6 practice coold not be abolished withont 
doing violence to the conscientious belief of every order of 
Hmdoos ; that it Would be a direct interference with their reli- 
gion, and an infringetnent of the pledge wc bad given them to 
support it i that it would diffnso a detestation of British autho- 
rity, create extensive dissatisfaction and distx'ust, and alienaio 
the affections of tho people. Tim warmest advocate of abolition 
was Mr. — afterwards Sir William — Slacnaghten, second, as an 
orientahst, only to Dr. Wilson. He admitted that, according 
to the notions of the Hindoos, the sacrifice of suttee was a 
religious act of the highest merit, and that it was unjust as 
well as unwise to interfere with religious creeds, however 
absurd. “Let the Hindoo,” he said, “believe ia bis three 
bundled and thirty millions of gods until it may please the 
Almighty to reclaim him from his idolatry; but lot him not 
immolate thousands of helpless Icmales on the altar of fana- 
ticism, in defiance of the eternal laws of nature and the 
immutable principles of jnstira." He ridiculed the phantom 
of danger “ Dndet the Mahoroedans, tho Hindoos tamely 
catfiu’oci afC sorts of ii^ults to their religion and violation of 
their picjudices. Their temples were polluted and destroyed, 
and many were constromedto become Mussulmans, yet there 
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\ras no general o^anized disaffection. The rite ttos not 
respected by the hardy and xrarhke Hindoos of the north*'west, 
but by the sleek and timid inhabitants of Bengal, the fat and 
greasy citizens of Calcutta, Trhosevery existence depended on 
the prosperi^ of the British Government." 

AtoiiQon of FortiEed by tbe opinion of "the most experienced 
sut»^l830. and the mosthbcraltnindedmenia the service, and 
confident of theaupportof the Courtef Directors, Lord \yilllair. 
Bentinck and lus two connscllors, Mr. Butterworth Bayley 
and Sir Charles iTotcalfc, on the 14th of December, 1829, passed 
that celebrated Regulation which “declared tbe practice of 
Suttee illegal and punishable by the criminal courts as cul- 
pable homicide.” Thus by one bold and resolute effort, a 
practice which had polluted India from tbe remotest antiquity, 
was extinguished under the flag of England, and for the first 
time since the introduction of nindooism, “the Ganges flowed 
unblooded to the sea.” Twenty-five otteropts at sntteo were 
made after the passing of the Regulation, but they were pre- 
vented by the simple Interposition of the police. Not tbe 
slightest feeling of alarm, still less of resentment, was exhi- 
bited in the arm^', or in the country. In the course of a few 
yeare, tlic practice hecam?a matter of histoiy hke the sacri- 
Cce of children at Saugor, and the enlightened Hindoo of the 
present day looks back on this barbarous custom Tvith the 
same feelings with which EDgEishmcn look back on the 
human sacrifices of the Druids. Lord William Bentinck was 
enabled within a twelvemonth to assure the Directors that 
there never was a greater bugbear than the fear of revolt. 
The only circle in which the abolition created any sensation 
was that of the rich and orthodox baboos of Calcutta, who 
resented the decision of Government, and more especially the 
promptitude with which it had been carried into execution, as 
it deprived them of the gratification of obstructing it. They 
drew up a petition to the Govenoneut in which the fine Roman 
hand of their European counsellor was dlstiBcily visible, 
demanding the restoration of the rite as part and parcel 
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of Iliudooism, wUh a\1uc 1» Parliament hail plcilg:c<l itself not to 
intcrtcre. The tialivc organ oE tlw i«vvty in ins weekly jour- 
nal aflirmcil that tlio signatarics to -the jictitlon for restoring 
the “sacred rite of Suttee” induded “tlio learned, the 
ATcaUhy, tl\e. Nivtuous, the nohle, the polite, and tlic mild.’* 
But Lord ‘William BCntinck turned a deaf oar to every remon- 
strance, and icfuscd to suspend the Kogulation for a moment. 
A. memorial was then dravm up to the Privy Council in Eng- 
land, appealing against the proceedings of the Government 
of India, bocanso they contravened the Act of Parliament 
which otdaiued that “nothing done in consequence of the rule 
of the caste should be licld to be a crime thougli not justifiable 
by the laws of England.” Tlio appeal was taken into consi- 
deration in Juno 1852, and the vcncrahlo Lord Wellesley, the 
first Govcrnor-Gcnccal who had recorded his condemnation of 
thoiito, had tho high gratificatioQ of ‘assisting* in dismissing 
the petition, and in giving to tlus suhVirao act of humanity tho 
sanction of the highest tribunal in the British empire. • 

Hindoo uw of William Bcntiuck is also due tho meiit of 

JiiiitnUM*, having eslablishodth^ rights of conscsoneo in India. 

To prevent dcfecttonsfrom^HIndooisin, tho nindoo 
legislators had enacted Uiat ancestral property should descend 
only to thoao who performed the funeral obsequies of a de- 
ceased parent or relative, according to the rule of the ehasters, 
and the man who renounced the Hindoo creed, was thus con- 
signed to poverty. Tho lUfaliomcdans, who were enjoined to 
propagate their leligion by the sword, treated this injunction 
with profound contempt. Ho Hindoo was ever permitted to 
occupy a seat on the bench during their supremacy," and tho 
Maliomedan judges, who rejected Hindoo law, were not likely 
to deprive a proselyte to their own ciecd of his patrimony. 
Hr. Ilastings, in a spirit of liberality, guaranteed to the Hindoos 
and hlussulmana tho enjoyment of their own laws of inheri- 
tance ill his first code, of 1772. This equitahlc rule was sub- 
sequently re-enacted both in England and in India, by those 
who were as ignorant ns Mr. Hastings was of tbc inloleiant 
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character of the Iliiidoo law of property to which they were 
giving' a British sanction. Lord William Boutinck resolved 
to »elievc the Goverument from the ochum of conntenancing 
this illiberal law and, to' avoid a fanatical opposition, took 
advantage of the occasion of remodelling and re-enacting 
Several ejasting regulations, quietly to introduce a clause which 
provided that “ the Ilindoo and SlaUomedan law of inheritance 
should apply only td those who were hand Jide professors of 
those religions at the time of its application.” The law was 
passed without observation, and the tendency of it to restore 
hborty of conscience was not discovered by the bigoted 
Hindoos till it came into operation, when it was found to 
he too late to demand its repeal. In the same spirit of liber- 
ality he abrogated another rule, equally unjust, but of our own 
Adaiwonof TlioMaliomcdanshad CDcouragcd prose- 

eauro Citnaciu)i lytism by iLo bestowal of honoiu's and estates 
toeoec, 1831. titles, and somo of the most eminent of tbcir 
pro\'incial governors— among others the great Mootshod-kooly- 
khan, the founder of Moorshedabad— were converts from 
niudooism. The Company and their servants m India, from 
that dread of offending native prejudices, which, though in 
BOrae cases judicious hbd prudent, too often led to the 
toleration of evil, had run into tbc opposite extreme, and 
expressly debarred native converts to Chi istianity from holding 
any post, however humble, ubdcc their government. liord 
Winiam Bentinck was determined 'to extinguish this disre- 
putable anomaly, and inthofinmo Regulation which threw ojjen 
tlic public setvico to the natives of the country, ordained that 
there should bo no cxdasion fiom ofQce on account of caste, 
creed, or nation. The pnblication of this enactment demon- 
strated Iho egregious error into winch tho Government had 
fallen by supposing that the unnatural stigma they b.ad (mst 
oiT Ahni" "Ss’JW .ftw-d wxwh? Anud Ap x'xvd Alvy 

Hindoos. Those who had been most d.-ituorous for the 
restoration of suttee were the first to come forward and 
applaud tljis act of liberality and justice. 
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puppr««»ion of It was daring the adminislration of Lord William 

ihusstc, mft. Bciitindc that the Orat energetic rccasnrcs \veTo 
adopted to estirpato the Thag«, a fraternity of hereditary 
assassins, who subsisted on the plunder of the victims they 
Btrangled. Few distriefa were without resident Thugs, but • 
they generally adojttcd the occupation of ngricuUnrists to con* 
peal their nefarious profession, and no district was free from 
their depredations. They wet© in th© habit of cpwtting their 
homes in a body, leaving their wives and their children in tlic 
village. They generally attached themselves, fts if by acci- 
dent, to the travellers they met, from whom they obtained 
such information as they required, by a free and cheerful in- 
tercourse. On reaching some spot smted to their purpose, a 
strip of cloth, or an unfolded turban, was suddenly thrown « 
around tho neck of the victim, the ends of which were crossed 
and drawn tight tn\he ceased to breathe. Ills body was then 
rifled and thrown into a pit hastily dug with a pickaxe which 
had been consecrated by religious ceremonies. The Thugs 
were bound to secrecy by solemn oaths, and recognized cadi 
other by peculiar signs and a slang vocabolaty. They con- 
sidcred themselves as acting under tho immediate auspices of 
the deity, and bad a special venetaUon tor Doorga, the tute- 
lary goddess of vagabonds, thievcR, and murderers. They 
observed her festivals with superstitious punctuality, and pre- 
sented offerings at her most cdlebraled shrines in various parts 
of tho coimtry. They had a firm confidence in signs and 
omens, and endeavoured through them to ascertain her pleasure 
regarding their expeditions, and considered themselves as acting 
•under a divine commission -when they were favourable. The 
gangs were recruited with juvenile apprentices, who were 
gradually and cautiously initiated into tho mysteries of the 
profession by one of the ciders, who ■was ever after regarded 
vn the light of a spiritual gmde. The number of their victims 
in the year was counted by thousands. The subordinate native 
chiefs and officers La Central India, as well as the zemindars 
nnd poheemen in our own pwmnces, to whom they were well 
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kno^TO, coT\mved at tk^ practices on tbo coatktion oi skaring 
their plunder. The establishment of British functionaries in the 
iiatire states first brought this atrocious system to light, and 
some feeble and ineffectual efforts were made to eradicate it. 
Lord William Bentinck rras itjsohcd to spare no eserrion to 
deliver India from this scourge. With fliis view, he created 
a spedal department for the suppression of Tlinggco, and 
placed it rindcr the direction of ilajors-afterwards Sir William 
— Sleeman, whose name is inseparably associated in the 
annals of Britisk India with this mission of Unmanity. He 
threw his whole soul into the work, and organized a compre- 
hensive system of operations, which embraced every province ; 
by moans of approvers who turned king’s evidence, he ob- 
tained a complete clue to the proccediogs and movements of 
the whole fraternity, os well os the means of identifjing its 
jaembei'S, and was thus enabled, with the efficient staff of 
officers whom he had the discernment to select, to tako the field 
Rimultaneously agtunsl the varions gangs in every direction. 
It was not among the least important results of the ostabliah- 
raent of one paramonat authority throughout the continent of 
India, that the officers in this department were enabled to hunt 
the Thugs without impediment from province to province, 
whether under British or native rale, and to leave them no 
prospect of shelter in any district. In the course of sis 
years, two thousand of these miscreants were arrested and 
tried, and three fourths of them sentenced to imprisonment, 
transportation, or death. The confederacy was effectually 
broken up, and travelling in India ceased to bo dangerous. 
These efforts were crowned I'y the establishment of a scho<.»l 
of industry at Jnbbulporc, for the Thugs irbo liad turned 
approvers, and for the childrou of convicted offenders. The- 
men were ignorant of any trade save robbery and murder, but 
ill the factory they were instructed in every branch of raanu- 
facturo, and hecamo skflJed artisans, capable of earning an 
honest livelihood by their hhour. The children, instead of 
being trained to crime, wero tanght the rudiments of learniog 
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ftnO trade, Rtid fitted to tiecoinc uacfol members of society. 
The scene of cliecrful and indusIrioM** activity wliich the insti* 
tiitiou exhibited, TinR'ed ill contrast with the former occepa- 
tion of its inmates, was caiculatctl to affonl tlio most g;ratcfnl 
reflections to^tlio mind of the pliilantliropifit. 
fitfara'caminnaj- '^^"2 a\tcntion of Loid WviliatQ Itontinck irame- 
titjoo, ISM 31 diately after his arrival was devoted to the estab- 
lishment of steam coranfUnication on the Ganges, and between 
India and England. Under las directions two vessels were 
built in Calcutta and fitted up with engines imi>orted from 
England, and they performed in Iho brief period of tliroo weeks 
tho distance of eight hundred miles between Calcutta and 
Allahabad, which bad ordinarily occupied three monllis. The 
Ficcess of this exporiment induced him to press tlic completion 
of a steam fleet on tho Court of Directors, and they responded 
to his wishes with a laudable alacrity, Tho system of stoatn 
navigation ou tliO rivers in Ilindostan was thus fully estab- 
lished undet the auspices of GovcrnmcTit, and eventually 
transferred to private enterprise. A still moro Important 
object with the Governor-General was. the abridgment of tho 
voyage between England and India, viliich ho endeavoured to 
promote with untiring ardour. considerable fund had been 
raised for this object in Calcutta as early a."! 1823, and a pre- 
mium was offered for any Bteamer which should perform tho 
voyage between the two countries within seventy days. The 
“Enterprise,” commanded by Gaptmn Johnson, was the first 
to compete for the premium, but sho was a hundred and 
thirteen days in reaching Calcutta from Falmouth. The rout© 
by the Cape was consequently considered unsuited to the 
object. An attempt was then made by tho King’s Goveru- 
ment, under the direction of Colonel Chesney, to open a 
ecmmunication by way of the Euphrates and the Per- 
sian Gulf, but the obstacles were found to be insuperable. 
1 1 remained ihfsipynKj* la* ns 

and Lord William Bentinck directed tho “ Hugh Lindsay,” a 
small steamer of four huodred tons, built lor Government at 
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Bombay, to be despatcbecl from tliat port on the 20th March, 
1S30, to Suez which sho reached in a month. Three other 
■voyiges were suhsequeutly performed by that vessel, and it 
Was clearly demonstrated that, with suitable arrangements in 
the Mediterranean, the Toyage from Bombay to England 
might be accomplished with ease in fifty-five days. But the 
Court of Directors raised an objection to these expeiimenta 
on the score of tho great expense they entailed. Lord "William 
Bentinck replied that the revenues of India could not, in hw 
estimation, be appropriate*! to any object moie condacivo to 
the good of both countries than that of bringing them into dose 
commuTiicatiou with each other. The Chairman of the Court, 
IiowoTer, questioned whether tho end m view would bo worth 
til© probable ©.xpenditure, and the India House ot length 
positively piohibited any further emploj-ment of the “Hugli 
Lhidsay" for the conveyance of mails. The subject was soon 
after brought befoie the House of Commons, and the committee 
appoiute<l to investigato it reported that a regular and expedi- 
tious communication by steam between England and India was 
an object of national importance, and that measures ought to bo 
immediately adopted to establish it by way of the Red Sea, 
.at the joint expense of fl?e Comp.'Uiy and tho Crown. The 
indifference of the India Hou'e was overrujed by tlic higher 
authority of rarlianient, and the “ Hugh Lindsay ” urns again 
put in requisition and despatched with the mails to Suez, but 
tho Court of Directore were hiketrarm on the subject, and the 
enterprise, conducted without spirit, fell again into abeyance. 
A subscription was likewise raised at the three Presidencies 
to the extent of tJiree lacs of rupees for tho promotion of tins 
object, but tbtJ plans wliicli were devistnl proved abortivo. 

_ , . It was reserved for tbo Peninsular and Oiiental 

Tin' • 

iTiOntntai Company to carry to a successful issue tho coin- 
CoD-panj, m: prehensivo views to ahidi Lord iniliam Bentinck 
Inil devoted his attention, l»oth in India and after lus return 
to England. This Comi>any, which was originally established 
for service to the ports in theTcninsula, was encouraged by a 
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Koyal cliarter to extend its labours to India. Commencing tvith 
a small capital and a limited object, it has gradually grown 
up, by a rare combination of enterprise, prudence, and pe^sc- 
verance, into a great national ondcrtaldng. Daring the quarter 
of a century Tvliich has elapsed since its first vessel was 
despatched to Calcutta in 1843, tbo sphere of its operations 
has heen expanded till it embraces the whole o£ the eastern 
hemisphere. Its fleet, sc^nd only to the navies of England, 
France, and America, now comprises more than sixty steamers, 
aggregfiting 100, OOOtons, with 20,000 horse-power. Bytliese 
powerful vessels passengers, letters, books, and merchandise are 
conveyed, week after week, over 11,000 miles of sea to the ex- 
treme points of Sydney in Australia, and Yokohama in Japan j 
and the voyages are performed with a degree of speed and pnne- 
tuality which would have appeared fabulous half a century ago. 
hlalla ataxiing from different and distant eitremitles have 
traversed half the globe and reached them destination fu 
England, simultaneously, nithln an hour and a half of their 
appointed time. The imporJaDCO of this enterprise of a 
pnvate company to the interests of tlje mother country, and 
lier eastern dependences, it wonld be difficult to overrate. It 
has givcaa character of soli^ty and compactness to tho British 
ctnpiro in the Eastern world, which enables us to coutcmplato 
its expansion without any feeling of apprehension. It has 
linked the most istantcountries of tho east with tho European 
world, and for tho first time after tho lapse of more than 
twenty centuries, given full effect to tho views of Alexander 
the Great when he founded Alexandria, and destined it to he 
tho Uigliway between Europe and Asia. It has covered the 
Bed Sea with steamers, and converted it into on English lake. 
It has given a political imjxirtancc to tho land of the Fharoahs, 
which con-slraius England to consider tiie maintenance of its 
indopondence, even at the hazard of war, an indispcnsablo 
ivrjjiJii fif ITSvroapivwc/ Jitiiit ivibirgs? A? Miy 

nearest Eurojican power, and it is tho entcrjiriso of this Com- 
jiany vrluch has conferred the advaDt.ago of this position on 
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England. Our base of operations in Asia is tbc sea, but Tvbile 
transports rrere four or fire niontlis going round the Cape, our 
interests were always exposed to adverse contingencies. It 
is tJie spirited exertions of this Company which hare brought 
the ports of India within font weeks’ reach of the resources 
of England, and completed oiir ascendency in the east. 
lancatioB' causo of education received a fresh impulse 

Orientalism, as Well as a beneficial • direction during Lord 
\niliam Bentinck’s administration. The earliest 
movement of Government towards the intellectual improve- 
ment of India dates from the year ISIS, when on the motion 
of hfr. Robert Percy Smith, who bad been Advocate-General 
in Calcutta, and, as usual, obtained a seat in Parliament on his 
return, u rider was added to the India BUI, directing that a 
lao of rupees should be appropriated “ to the revival aud pro- 
motion of literature, and the encouragement of the learned 
natives of India, and for the introduction and promotion of n 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of iho British 
territories ont of any surplus which might remvOin of the rents, 
revenuos, and profits of our territorial acquisitions.’* This 
roto w.ts interpreted both in Leadenhall Street and in Calcnita 
to apply chiefly to tho reveal and encouragement of Ilmdoo 
and 3Iahomed.an literaturo; and, considering the brahmimsed 
feelings of the period of Mr. Smith's residence in Calcutta, 
there can he Uttlo doubt that tho grant was intended priniaril 3 ', 
though not exclusively, for that object. During Lord ilinto’a 
administration, tho only public money expended iu education 
was devoted to the establishment of Hindoo colleges, witli 
tho view, as tho Govcmiacnt stated, of giving the people tho 
benefit of tho beautiful moralitj" cmbotlied in tlio shasters. 
Mr. Dowdeswell, *tho superintendent of police iu tho lower 
provinces, had stated iii his report, that Jjo could not expect 
to obtain credit for his uairativo of a thousandth part of the 
atrocitic'^ of the dacoUs, but the only remedy ho could propott> 
was that tho institutions of Mahomedanism and Hindooistn 
ebould bo revived, and gradually moulded into a sj'stcm of 
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iastruction for these bandittL Tlie fund Toted by Parliament 
■was aUcfwed to acc'imula.tc for ten years, rvlieii Sir. Adan\ 
distinguished bis brief tenure of office in 1623 by appointing 
a Gomnuttee of public instruction to suggest measures for the 
lietter education of the people iu useful knowledge, and the 
arts and sdences pf Europe, and for the improvement of 
public morals. This enlightcued movement was soon after 
strengthened by the rec^pt of an unexpected despatch from 
Leadenhall Street. Seven years before this period. Lord 
Hastings had suggested to Mr. Charles Grant the propriety 
of appropriating the Parliamentary grant to the snpport of 
schools rather than of Hindoo colleges. Mi’. Grant replied 
that there had always been in the Direction men 'of influence 
opposed to the intellectual improvement of the natives ; they 
wero gradually dyitig ov\t, but it would .still be pvematme to 
urge the course which the Governor-General proposed. But 
Mr. James JLU, the historian, the advocate of all liberal prin- 
. ciples, now occupied an important position in the India office, 
where he had acquired that influence which is naturally exer- 
cised by a great mind. A proposal had been received fiom the 
Government of India to improve the Hindoo college at Benares, 
and the Mahomedan college in Oolcutta, and to add to them 
» Hindoo college in tbe metropolis. It fell to Mr. Mill to 
draft tUo reply to this despatch, and he stated that “in 
professing to establish seminaries for the purpose of teaching 
mere Hindoo or mere Mahomedan htcraturc, the Goi eminent 
bound itself to teach a great deal of what was frivolous, not 
a little of what was purely mischievous, and a small remainder 
udecd in which utility was m any way coacemecl. The great 
end of Government should be, not to teach Hindoo or Maho- 
luedau learning, but useful learning.” But Orientalism was 
i-till ^uprenJo m Calcutta. High attainments in Sanscrit and 
Arabic formed the surest road to promotion and honour in the 
public Kcrvicc, and the leading membere of Govemraent were 
u.Uurally p.artial to iLo cultivation of those etudies which h.ad 
Tiuaed them to distinction. The education departnicut, more- 
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over, was under the absolute control of Dr. Horace Wilson, 
the great champion of native literature and institutions. The 
Pafliamentary grant was accordingly — with some tiifling 
exceptions to save appearances— devoted for ten years longer 
to the promotion of studieS) of which tlie mode, the medium, 
and the scope were altogether oriental ifl their character, and 
designed to conciliate old prejudices, and to perpetuate old 
ideas. • 

Newpoucyct Jleanwhile, a predilection for English was 
rapidly spreading among the natives in and 
EnsUsh, ISIS, arouud the znelropolla, and a demand for instruc- 
tiou in that language, and the acquisition of European science, 
was pressed with increased earnestness on the attention of 
the Board of Education. The Board itself was divided into 
two hostile parties j the Orientalists, beaded by Dr. Wilson, 
who deprecated any interference with the patronage of Hindotf 
literature, and tlio Anglicists, as they were termcil, tlio advo- 
cates of a European education through the medium of English, 
who were animated by the energy and tiie counsels of Mr.— 
now Sir Charles— Trevelyan, to whom the country is under 
lastingobllgatfoRsforliis autiringzeal at this critical period 
in the cause of sound aniTliberal education. The division in 
the Board brought its operations to a dead lock, and an appeal 
was made to Government, Air. Alacaulay, the greatest Eoglisli 
classic of the age, was now a member of the Supremo Council, 
as well as President of the Board of Education, and be 
denounced with UresisUble force the continued promotion of 
Orientalism, as tending, not to suppoit the progress of tmth 
but to delay the death of expiring error. “Wo are at pre- 
sent,” ho said, “ a Board for pnuting books which arc of less 
value than the paper on which they are printed was when 
it ivas bhank, and for givingarliGdal encouragement to absurd 
history, absurd metaphysics, absurd physics, and absuid 
theology.” The question was brought to an issiio on the 
7th JIarch, 1835, by the nssoluUon of the Governor-General 
in Council, that “ the great object of the British Government 
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omMiI lo bo tbc promotion of Enropcan litcratnro and bcIcdco 
anionff tbc natives of India, and Hint tbc funds appropriated’ 
to education ■vrouid bo boat employed on EugUsb ' education 
alone.” No college or scbool of oriental learning was, how- 
ever, to bo abolished, while the natives wore inclined to avail 
themselves of it 5 the stipends to the teachers and student;* 
were to bo continued, but not renewed ; and the publication 
of oriental works and of 'translations of medical and mathc- 
niatical works into Arabic, which neither the teachers nor 
pupils could comprehend, was at once diacoatiniied. 

Bemark* on tha Tliis resolution CDcountcrcd a stern opposition, 
and the Asiatic Sodelies in Calcutta and in London, 
as well as on the Coatiaent. came forward to deprecate it as a 
severe discouragement of theculUvatlon of oriental literature. 
Ihe design of these assodatioas was to prosecute researches 
Into the history, antiquities, and litcratufQ of the cast, and 
to unfold the ancient records of Asia to tiic European world. 
It was the unquestionable duty of a liberal Government to 
patronize such labours, and to make suitable provision from 
the public funds for the preservation of the ancient monuments 
of Indian civilization, wbclber in stone or manuscript 5 but it 
was a dereliction of duty to divert to the promotion of this 
object tbe scanty funds allotted to the education and improve- 
ment of the people. Nor was the patronage of the state 
necessary to tbc loaintenance of Hindoo learning. It had 
continued to flourish for centuries without any succour from 
the Maboraedan princes, and there were ample funds in the 
country for its support, apart from those of the Treasury. To 
prevent tbe settlement the interlopers whom the Directors 
could not entirely esclude from the country, they had adopted 
and rigidly enforced tho prindple, altogether novel in the 
iiistory of conquest, of prohibiting their oivn countrymen 
from acqmr’iEg an interest of any description in. tae soil. 

tbe exception of ^.ho estates held by hlahoraedans, which 
noro comparatively few, the whole rental of the Gangetic 
valley was in tbe bands of Hindoos, and availalda for the 
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eaijouragement of their institutions. The celebrity of all 
religious, social, and family festivals, in popular estimation, 
deptjndcd on the entertainment of brahmins, and the gifts 
bestowed on them were proporUuncd to their literary repu- 
tation. Hence it was impMsibla to discover, how the with- 
drawal of Government aid from the twoot three colleges it had 
established could affect in any perceptible degree the cultiva- 
tion of the sacred language of the Vedas. The encouragement 
of English was, on the other hand, one of the highest blessings 
which could be conferred on the country. It unlocked to the 
natives all the stores of European knowledge and science, and 
brought them into association with the highest civilization in 
the world. It shook the fabric of error and tho empire of super- 
stition which had survived the lapse of twenty-five centuries. 
It introduced a flood of light into the minds of the natives 
upon every object of human enquiry, and communicated to 
them the secret of our own greatness. The judicloos resolution 
of Lord William Bentlnck has been followed by a degree of 
success which exceeds the most sanguine expectations, and the 
language and literature of England have now become ns 
familiar to tho upper ten thousand, as ever tbo langnago of 
Rome was within the sphcle of her conquests. The only 
drawback connected with it has been tho neglect of vernacular 
education, tlirough which alono the great body of tbo jx^oplo 
can receive the elements of mental improvement. But public 
measures in every department in India depend so greatlj' 
on the idiosyncracics of those who happen, for the time, to 
be in power, that there is no reason to despair of seeing this 
error remedied at some future lime, and the million rescued 
from tile hirbarism of ignorance. 

The cause of sound and enlightened edncation 
w".iiuutmion. was materially promoted during this period by 
the efforts of tho General .Vsserably, under tho 
euperintcndenco of the Rev. Dr. Doff. He j roceeded to India 
ill 1830, with the view of establishing on institution which 
should combine secclar instruction of the highest order, through 
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the medinm of English, witli an unreserved commumcation 
of the doctiincs and morals of Christianity, Trhich vrerc alto- 
gether excluded from the Government colleges. The tuition 
irapaxted in the inslitution he foonded embraced every branch 
of a liberal education, and tvas in no respect inferior to that 
which the colleges supported hytlie state professed to hestenv. 
lie and his colleagues made no secret of the fact that their 
system of education waS inscparablj' associated with Christian 
instmetion, hut their rooms were soon crowded with twelve 
hundred scholars, and the teadiers were regarded with feelings 
of distinguished confidence. The eminent success of tliis insti- 
tution is to be traced to the sturdy energy, and the classical 
endowments of its conductors, who are entitled to jmblic 
gratitude for their exertions to clcvato the native character, 
and to give the counirj’ the benefit of a complete education, in 
every department of human pursuit. 

The mmimi No attempt worthy of tho Government had been 

Cuiiege, i6» made before the time of Lord "William Beotinck 
to supersede native quackery by the cultivation of medical 
science. In tho Sanscrit and Arabic colleges the systems of 
Galen and Ilippocratea were taught in combination with n 
smattering of European ideas; oncl a public institution cxisletl, 
though ol a very inferior description, for training native doctors, 
as they were called, but they never roso above tho dignity of 
apothecaries. As the crowning act of his admimstration, tho 
Oovernor-Gcneral founded a medical college in Calcutta in 
llio month of JIarch, 1835, to afford, through the medinm of 
Ea\glish ttoali«es «m 1 English leclntcs, a professional cdaax- 
tion tothe natives in every brandi of the science, as cultivatcil 
>n Eim,pc. Tlio most eminent medical ofiicers in the sen ic<' 
wore placed in tho professors’ chairs ; a librarj’ and a museum 
wt r(* cst.abliriicd, and every appliance necessary to place it 
•la the same footing of efficiency as European colleges was 
fiirmshcd wulia bounliftilhand. Sa.”jt«neT).oI.lnn-" exry'.m'.nce 
and ri'jaitwl n i*»dom confidi-ntly p«Hlicted the failure of the cs- 
j>cmnent. Contact with a dead bo<ly had for twenty centuries 
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been considered a mortal pollution by tbe Hindoos, and it 
vras traditionally atSrmed that native prejudices -were invin- 
cible. But these anticipations, when brought to the test of 
actual practice, proved, as usual, to be the phantoms of a mor- 
bid imaginaticn. Natives of high caste were fomid to resort 
freely to the dissecting room, and to handle the scalpel Tvith 
as much indifference as European students. In the first year 
they assisted in dissecting sixty subjects, and the feeling of 
ardour with Arbich they entered on these studies, and the 
aptitude for acquiring knowledge which they osbibited 
created a universal feeling of surprise. The downfall of one 
prejudice paved the way for the removal of otheis. In 1844, 
Dwatkenath Tagore, one of the most liberal and enlightened 
native gentlemen of tbe time, offered to t.ike two of tho 
students with him to England, and complete their professional 
education at his omi e.rpense. His ■»vcws were cordiallj' 
seconded by Dr. ilouat, tho secretary of tlic college, to whoso 
Ability and energy tho infant institution was indebted in no 
small measure for its efficiency, and he persuaded two of the 
most odrauced pupils to .accept tbe offer and cross the “ black 
water,” though at the risk of forfeiting the privileges of 
their caste. They entcr<® the medical schools in London, 
and successfully competed with the best scientific students 
in England. 

e TV.,., The eminent services of Sir John ilalcolm during 

EirJohnJIileolni ° 

cortmoTof a carccr of forty years ia IndtO, were tanuly 
Bomb»r, IK7. yQYrarded ia the year 1827 with the Government 
of Bombay. His political opinions carry little weight in com- 
parison with tboso _ of Hunro, Elpliinstonc, Metcalfe, and 
others, but no officer of the Company ever po«sessed in a 
higher degree tho happy art of conciliating tbe attachment of 
the people. Jlo did not, Kko too many of his countrymen, keep 
himself aloof from the natives, but associated with them with 
all that freedom and ease, and that gep/af humour forwh/ch 
tho French in India have alTrajs been more distinguished 
limn the English. In the prorinccs of Central India he iraa 
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remembered •with the Bamc feelings of affectionate venevatioa 
which Bussy had excited in the Deccan, of whom it was 
remarked, tliat fifty years after he had left Hyderabad^* the 
highest hoBonr •which the common people conld pay to a 
European was to address him as Mong. Bussy. In tho 
peaceful condition cA IVeBtem India at the period of Sir Jolin’s 
apjjointmcnt there ■was little scope for the exercise of his 
political or diplomatic talents, and his administration migld 
have passed almost without observation, but for the collision 
^Yhich took place hotween the Supreme Court and lus Govern- 
ment. 

caiiiivon of ih« * quattcr of a century Bombay had been 

s-apitmscwjTt content with the court of a Recorder for the 
ud Oov, isaa administration of English law, and the bench had 
been adorned with the genius of Sir James Hlackintosh. In 
1823, tho growing importance of the town and port rendered 
it advisable to estabhslt a Supreme Court of Jndicatnro, with 
three judges, as at Calcutta and Madras. Tlio recollection of 
tho unseemly and perilous struggle between the Court in 
Calcutta and the Oovemment, in tho days of Hastings and 
Impey, might have suggested tho necessity of preventing a 
hisnilar conflict by a clear definition of the powers and juriadic- 
lion of the new court. But the same error was repeated, and 
with the same mischievous results. The now judges gave tho 
utmost latitude of construction to the indefinite powers con- 
ferred on them by their charter, and manifested tljo same 
disposition to treat the Govomment of the Company with 
contempt, and to encroach on Its authority, ■u'hich had been 
exhibited in Calcutta fifty years before. In their “thirst for 
juriadictinii,” as the great lastorian of India remarked of the 
Supreme Coiut of Bengal, “they availed themselves of the 
hooks and handles which tho ensnaring syetem of law adminia- 
tered by them ufiorded in abundance, to draw within their pale 
tlio whole transactions of tho country.” It was in reference 
to these remarks of Sir. Mill, that tho Bombay Chief Justice 
went out of lus way to assert that “if the •whole of what 
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Mr. Mill had said about judges and law had been inserted in 
the ‘Bombay Courier,* he know where the editor of that pnpei 
would bo now, or in a day or two.” The conflict between the 
two powers was brought to an issue in 1829. ,A Mabratta 
youth of fourteen, Moro Itogfaoonatb, was left at the decease 
of his parents under the guardianship of hjs uncle, Pandoorang, 
a man of the highest family connections, and a kinsman of tlie 
late Peshwa. A near relalive of th^ girl to whom Moro had 
been affianced, was anxious to obtain the wardship of the 
wealthy minor, and was advised by the lawyers to prefer his 
suit to the Supreme Court- IIo accordbgly proceeded to 
Bombay, and under their directions made affidavit that the 
youth was compulsorily dettuned by Paudoorang at the risk 
of his hfe, and a writ of habeas corpus was immediately 
granted to bring him up to the Presidency. Under tho 
instructions of Government, the Magistrate resisted the 
execution of the writ, alleging that neither the uncle nor the 
nephew had over resided, or been possessed of property, 
within tho jurisdictiou of the Supremo Court, and were not 
therefore amenahlc to its process. The judges maintained 
on the contrary, that their Court bad been invested with all 
the powers of the Coart of King’s Beach, and was bound to 
watch over the liberty of the King’s subjects to the farthest 
limits of the Presidency. Sir John Malcolm addressed a 
temperato and conciliatory letter to them, pointing out the 
injurious consociucaccs of a contest between the Royal Court 
and the Company’s Government, and proposing the suspension 
of all proceedhigs pending a reference to Englaud. This 
communication was treated as an UDCOustltutional and a 
criminal proceeding, and denounced as an insult to tho majesty 
of British law. During these discussions two of the judges 
died, but Sir John Grant, who was left alone on the bench, 
continued to multiply tho issue of writs. A criminal, who 
bad been Rcnlenccd to imprisonment for two years ly the 
Sessions Judge of one of the districts in tho interior, was 
released by order of the Supreme Court. The Guicfcwar 
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refused tlio payment of a loan dne to the Company, under the 
impvesslou that the Supreme Gouit had. power to release him 
from the obligation. The authority of Government 
shaken to its "foundation, and it hecarac necessary to vindicate 
it in the eyes of the natives. Sir John Slalcolm deemed it his 
duty to resist the encroachments of the Court with the same 
vigour which "Warren Hastings liad exhibited under similar 
circumstances in Calcutta. He placed a guard at the door or 
Pandoorang’s residence to prevent the entrance of the con- 
stable, and he issvxcd a circular to all the Company’s Judges 
and Magistrates directing them to make no return to any ot 
the writs of the Court. Sir Jolm Grant, finding the Govern- 
ment immoveable, closed tlie doors of the Court, and they 
remained shut for two months. The question was referred to 
the Prix'y Council iu Engiaadi^and Ills proceedings were pro- 
nounced to be utterly repugnant to law. Lord Ellenborougli, 
Iho President of the Board of Control, in Ins private letter to 
Sir John Malcolm, also e.xpressed his strong disapprobation 
uf the measures of tho Court, and informed him that he had 
appointed two other judges, one of whom was tho Advocato- 
Geuevalat Bombay, and that no fmlhct misehlcf was to bo 
apprehended, as “ Sir John Cranfa'fcuU ho like a wild elephant 
led away between two tame ones.” Elated with this comtnu- 
nicalioo, Sir John Jlalcolin read it aloud at his own breakfast 
table, amidst tho acclamation of tliirty or forty guests. A 
copy of it found its way— it was eaid mysteriously — into tlio 
Calcutta newspapers, and crcato<l a profound sensation 
througUont the country. Tim Ooremor was chagrined at the 
. position in which ho was place<l by this disclosure of-a private 
communication, but instead of ascribing his mortification to 
bis own indiscretion, ottributed it to tho Ulxcrty which Lord 
Wiiliam llcTitinck liad given to tho press, which was to him 
an object of abhorrence. Sir John Grant immediately retired 
(rata tho Uom\>ay bench. 

i-onnk, rf The current of Indi.an affairs in England at this 
ccwmo' j,cncKl, presented some singular cxliibitlone, both 
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at the Board of Control and in Parliament. It has 
nsz. been already noticed that the debt due by the 

Niztci to the banking^ house of Palmer & Co. ^vas liquidated 
in 1823, and that they became insolvent xvithin a tu-clre« 
month, when their affaira were placed in the hands of trustees. 
During- the discussions on tliis subject at the India House, the 
Court of Directors bad solidted the opinion of three of the most 
eminent counsel in KngJand whetlier»British subjects in India 
were not debarred by Act of Parliament from enfordag- claims 
for interest beyond twelve per cent., and they affirmed that 
such cLaims could not be sosUiined Soon after, Lord Hastings 
bronglit tbo question forward in tbellousoof Lords and it was 
referred to the decision of the twelve judges, who dedded that 
the liroitation. of tbo rate of interest by Parliament did not 
apply toloana made to the subjects of independent princes by 
British subjects residing in their dominions. The opinion of 
counsel was sent out, forthwith, to India from tho India Houso 
with alacrity, and the Resident at Hyderabad was directed to 
give it all duo publicity. Tlus notification ought, in all fairness, 
to have been withdrawn as soon a«« the judges had pronounced 
that opinion illegal, but it was aHowed to continne in force, 
and the trustees of Palmft & Co. complained, not without 
reason, that under these circumstances (hey found it impossible 
to realize tho debts due to tbc estate. The chief debtor w.is 
illonccr-ool-moolk a near relative Of the Nizam, and the osten- 
sible prime minister. He h.ad made over some of his jageers 
to Palmer & Co., and the rents had been duly collected and 
regularly applied to the liquidation of his debts, which had 
Iwcn fully effected, togctherwitli interest, at tho rate of twelve 
per cent. The remainder of their demand consisted simply of 
a balance of interest beyond tliat rate. Decreca had been 
obtained for this claim in the local courts, but it was diffi- 
cult to execute (hem against one who occupied so high a 
position m the state -witliout; strong eternal pressure. Ap- 
plic.a<ion was accordingly made on the subject to tho Court 
of Directors, who drafted a reply ia July, 1S30, in which tho 
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PiCsiJcnt ^va3 forbidilcn to interfere in the matter. Put the 
iVc-^iiient of the Hoard of Control took a different view of the 
ease, and rotunicd tlio draft with this malarial modification, 
that tho Resident was dircctorl not only to infonn the Nizam 
that tlie Government would hear with much satisfaction that 
the house had recovered their just claims from their private 
debtors, but also to adopt measures to promote Ibis object. 
Tiio Court rcinoDfitrate^l against tlicso nltcraUons, whicli re* 
versed the policy they had resolutely maintained for ten ycar-s, 
of refusing the influenco of their Government in reference to 
the private debts of tlioCrm. They justly argued that the exor- 
bitant interest which constituted the present claim arose from 
the risk with which tho transaction was originally attended, 
and from the uncertainty of payment, botli of which ceased to 
exist with the interposition of Govornroent. Tbo remonstronco 
was not without effect, and the despatch was witldicld, 
writofji»n. T1 u 3 qucstioo slumbered till tho beginning of 
fluiiu, 1835, 1832 , when the ‘Whigs being In office, the Court 

of Directors were desired by the Board to prepare a despatdi 
in the room of that to which they had fonucrly raised objec- 
tions. But wben it aitivcd in Cannon Row, tbo President of 
the Board drew his fatal pen across-thirty-three out of its thirty- 
seven paragraphs, and eubslilutcd ten of his own. In this 
amended despatch the Court were required to declare their 
conviction that the joint interposition of out Government and 
that of the Nizam would be requisite to bring the matter in 
dispute to a final settlement. The Nizam was.to bo allowed 
the alternative of an arbitration, with an tunpiro nominated by 
GoverDment, or a commissioa appointed by the Governor- 
General. The Court dedined to sanction the authoritative 
interference of their Government in the adjustment of a 
debt which they considered unjust, and they refused to 
adopt the amendments. The President disclaimed any idea 
of brm^g tbft ^ Gwtssrmwatu to 

and made some trivial alterations in the despatch ; but the 
Court justly remarked that in tho relative position of the 
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parties at Hyderabad, no interference of tlie head of the 
Govenunent of India couJd be divested of the character of 
aathority; and they proceeded to cancel both the amended 
and the original despatdi. The correspondence on this 
eubject Tvas extended over eight months, but nothing ODuId 
shake the re-'iolution of the Directors.* They persisted in 
refusing to sign and transmit the despatch, aud at length 
informed the President that “ they Lnd nothing to do but to 
leave the larv to take its course.” lie immediately applied 
to the Court of King’s Bench for a -writ of mandamus to 
compel the Directors to adopt the despatch as dictated by the 
Board, and they •were constrained to yield to this irresistible 
argument j but at the same time they recorded their solemn 
protest against the orders which they had been compelled to 
sign as their own act and deed. The debt of the minister 
was settled by Mr. Macleod, the umpire appointed by Govern- 
ment, but upon the preposterous principle of allowing interest 
against flie debtor to the utmost fartliing, and refusing 
interest on the paymeots which had been successively made 
by him ; and the transaction ended with the samo disregard 
of justice with which it had been commenced aud carried on. 
ihutacknow During these* transactions, a still more objec- 
i53i tiouable case was brought under discussion in 
England. Between tho years 1792 and 1«5>7 the Kabob of 
Oude had Ivjrrowed large sums of money from Europeans and 
natives for his voluptuous pleasures. Tho chances of repay- 
ment were very remote, and altogether uncertain : and the 
charge for interest was proportionately high. Ho was at 
length awakened to a senso of lus increasing emb.arrass- 
meuts by tho representations of tho Besiiient, and began in 
earnest to compound with his creditors. Tho Enropeans were 
offered hotter terms than tho natives ; but all parties wero 
prevailed on to accept Iho composition, with the exception of 
tho eminent bunking firm of Monohnr Doss, from whom he 
liad l>orrowed about elo%-e 0 lacs of rupees for tho support of 
his wild beasts, and for tho “catUo department.” S^n after 
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Oie Vinj dici\, nnil hW Riiceossor ioptttViMc‘t tlic vk\>t. Tho 
liankors cycntwally cn^gcd the scirico? of a Jfr. Premlcrffns>t 
■who had aTna^^cdtt fortune a trader at Lnctaiow, and, ,Ukc 
Mr. Faull, obtained a scat in Parliament on liii return to 
Ungiand. He brought tho claims ol his clients beforo the 
Hoii'c for the first lime in 1811, hut though he met M’ith no 
Buccc'v^, he continued for t\renty years to mnko the most 
strenuous efforts in a spirit of inclomltablo pcruovcranco to 
promote their smt, both in PatUament and in the courts of 
law. But the Court of Directors Inrariably refused to enforce 
an unacknowledged and unptocod claim against ono who had 
not contracted tho debt, and whom they recognized and treated 
as a Eorereign prince. In this equitable decision they srero 
fully supported by Lonl Hastinga, who, tliongh ho hrnl on ono 
occasion directed tho Resident to mention the claim to the 
Nabob, yet, finding him detennined to resist it, ntonco decided 
that it was not a case in which the British Government would 
be warranted in affording auy ofijcial support. '5Ir. Canning 
s\'ent sUIl further, and directed the Court to inform the Oovemor- 
General that they were so clearly awaro of tho difficulty of 
divesting a friendly communication to a weaker power of the 
character ol authority, that they jM^sitively forbade the Enl>ject 
to be brought again before the Nabob by any of the oniccr» 
of Govenffiietkt. But in 18^6 the President of the Board of 
Control -was persuaded to lend a favourable car to the demands* 
of ilr. Prendergast’s ciUents, now swelled, by the accumulation 
of interest, to a crore of rupees. lie affirmed, that while he 
duly lionourcd the prindple of non-interference, he considered 
the present an exceptional case, and that it was his determina- 
tion to mate onr representations to the king of Oude, “ direct 
and formal.” It was the day after the Court had refused to 
adopt the obnoxious despatch to Hyderabad, regarding the 
claims of Palmer and Co., that they were desired by the Board 
to prepare a despatch iotLeGovexnor-Gcnej'al diiecfing him to 
use his utmost efforts to procnie the payment of tho alleged 
debt from the king of Oude. The Court felt that any expression 
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of the vrislies of Goveminent could onij’ sipiify compulsion, 
either by iotiiaidatton or by force, and, instead of drau-iuff up 
a (iespatcb, prepai'ed a rigorous remonstrance, in ■which they 
pointed out the impolicy and the injustice of a course -which 
■n'ould open, the door to endless claims, not only at Luchnow, 
but at every durbar in India, and beggar ilialf its princes. A 
despatch was then drawn up in the office of the Board of 
Control, and transmitted for the acceptance of the Directors, 
but they passed a resolution, without a single dissentingvoice, 
that this int jrfercnce with the hing of Oude was unjust, 
inconsistent, and mischievous, and they refused to act, though 
only nuoistcrially, on the orxlers of the Board, until corn- 
polled to do so by process of law." Mr. Tudicr, tbo deputy 
chairman, and five of his colleagues, went so far as to declare 
that even under the pressure of a mandamiis they would 
not consent to affix their signaturo to an order which was 
nothing leas than ‘‘an act of spoliation towards an ancient 
and prostrate ally.” They felt that in India, where the intri* 
catc machinery of the homo Government was not miderstood, 
tlio act would bo rogai-dcd as emanating from tliem, and that 
theodinsi of it myaJd b<?att.iel/ed totJieiradnuaistrarioo. T/ie- 
steady resistance of the India House produceiUbo happy effect 
of inducing the President to pause on the threshold of a conflict, 
which must have been damaging alike to the Ministry and to 
(he Government inindia, and tlie<juc3tionwa<? allowed to die out. 
The xvifcu The anomalous proceedings of the t^vo Houses at 
*trair Ibvsperiodin-whatwastermcdthc “Xozeedaffair,” 

exhibited a very disreputable abusoof Parllamentarj* influence. 
In 177(1, Mr. Hodges, a member of the council at Jfasuii- 
palam, lent money to the zemindar of JCozecil without the 
knowledge of the government of Madras, and in direct «)u- 
travention of the orders of the Court of Directors. In June, 
1777, in a communication to Madras, the Court renewed ui 
mnv fhWffTfffiTTj’ /.tffgBagt? rihsa- /acnfcr Jn/cf^c(nm f/iui none 
(i{ their servants should advance loans' on mortgage of lands. 
Two years after, Mr. Hodges ptc&umed to take a mortgago 
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of ft jxirtion of tUc rcinimfar’tf estate for Ms nmf tlio 
tmnsactioii rcctivcil tlm support of the Governor nj»l Council 
of Madras. Tlio whole icmlndan.'o was soon after Injcen 
over Govcmrooiit for nm^an* of revenue, and an appli- 
calion was inado in IT&V to I^ont Macartney, then Governor of 
the Presidency, on the eubjecl of those loans. He considered 
that tho whole transacHon tvas in cr-ery rcNiioct unwarranted 
in principle and j>onucion,s in its tendency j hut out of delicacy 
to the preceding Government, which had sanctioned this infmc- 
tioa of tho Goi\ipa«y'B rules, recorded hU oinulou tliat the 
creditors were entitled to some consideration on resigning tho 
district tlicy had so long and so irrogul.irly held on pledge. 
The Court of Directors, liowcver, resisted everj' solicitation to 
catcrtaiQ tho claim. A j'crmancat sctticmeut of the estate wms 
made in 1803, wlion it was is'Htorerl to the remind.nrco family, 
loor*ing them to make any scUlemcnt they could effect with thu 
civditors. Nothing further was heard of tho cl.iim for nearly 
thirty years, till tho grandson of Mr. Hodges, having somo 
influential friends in ParUament, induced them to bring in a 
bill to comivjl llic Comjrtny to make good tlio wliolo demand, 
which was stated to amount to two ],ics of rupees. It will 
be remembered that when the chdios of thu nabob of Arcot 
svCJO introduced to tho House, fifty years before, a conimis- 
sicn was appointed to investigate their validity, and that 
ninety per cent, of tho amount turned out to bo fictitious j but 
in tho present instance, tlic House passed tho bill enjoining 
tlie Court of Directors to jay the full amount of this prirato 
and illegal claim, without ciiquiiy, from tho revenuoB of India. 
In the House of Lords it encountered tho most strenuous op- 
position fcQin Lord iUlenborough, and from the Lord Chancellor, 
Loid Brougham, who deprecated the interference of tlio 
Legislature to enforce a claim, “ contamuiaied in its origin, 
and illegal in its prosecution;” but it passed rvith a majority 
of two to one. 

ofu"rj tho exception of the Coorg campaign, wbich 

Denuotfsai was concluded in ten days, the administration of 
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muustT»t3oa, Lord William Bentinck "was a reign ot peace, and 
prodiiced the usnal insult on the dances of 
India. The reductions 17111011 he effected in the various de- 
partments of expenditure, combined with an improvement ol 
the sources of revenue, extinguished the deficit of a croro ol 
rupees which he found on lus arrival, afld enabled him to 
leave a surplus of a cronj and a half on his departure in 1S35. 
The magnificent expectations with whieli the trade of India had 
hcea thrown open to the nation in 1813, were but partially 
reahzed in the following twenty years, and the returns during 
Lord William Bentincks administration exhibited .a decrease 
FoioftheB^at both of exports and imports. This was to be 
^^hibuted, in a largo measure, to the great crisis 
of 1833, which brought down the whole commer- 
dal fabric of* Calcutta. Buriug the ndministmtiou of lYarreu 
Hastings some free mariuers, as the licensed interlopers 
were designated, opened houses of business in Calcutta on a 
humble scale, and gathered up the fragments of the trade to 
England, whidi dropped from the great monopoly of Lcadenhall 
street. They embarked, moreover, in the country tinde, ns it 
^va3 culled, from ono Indian ptort to another, and firom Calcutta 
to the eashvard, as well as hi the hitemal traiSe cf thecoantrj-. 
Tho famine on the Coast occasioned by Hyder All's irruption 
into the Carnatic in 1780, created a largo demand for freight 
and tho new houses commenced shipbuilding, first at Sylhet 
aud Chittagong, and enrentually in Calcutta. They established 
iudigo factories in the interior of tlie coimtry and drove the 
drug which had liilhcrto been furnished from other countries 
out of, tho European markets. Their transactions expanded 
and their pwosjMJrity increased with the growth of British 
p>owcr. They acquired the conCdcnco of the native and 
the Europican community, and hecamo the bankers of tho 
ci> il, mititary, and medical services, whose savings were trans- 
ferred, month by month, to their coffers,^ and nhose balances 
were annually attgnicntod, Ihronj^i tho p-rocess of compound 
interest. A desk at one of those firms was considered more 
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held, and the new Government constitutedL These proceedings 
were unavoidably deficient in legal form, but tho defect was 
covcffed the nest j’ear by an Act of indemnity. Lord 1711113111 
Bentinclv returned to Calcutta in November, and embarked 
for his native laud in JIarch, 1835, after having licid the 
reins of Government for nearly e^ht yearS. His administra- 
tion marks the most memorablcperiod of improvement between 
the days of Lord Cornwallis and Lorddlalliousic, and forms a 
salient point in tlie history of Indian reform. He repudiated 
the stationary policy of the Government, and introduced a 
more liberal and progiesaivc spirit into every department of 
•the state. IVith tbe intuition of a great mind, he discovered 
the weak points of our system l)f administration, which was 
becoming eE’cte under tho withering influence of routine, aud 
tlie remedies he applied went to the root of the disease. Ho 
infused now blood into our institutions, and started them upon 
a new career of vigour and efficiency. The marked differeuco 
which they presented in the thirty years sncccedinghis Govem- 
ment, as compared with the thirty years which preceded it, 
was due entirely to tho impulse of hts genius, which became 
. tho main spring of a longsuccession of improvements. Hewas 
not less bold in the conceptlTm of Ins plans than resolute in 
the execution of them, to which he was sometimes obliged to 
sacrifice tho amenities of life. He earned tho gratitude of the 
natives by operung an honourable career to them in the govern- 
ment of their own country, and he was rewarded with tbe 
gratitude of Christendom for the moral courage ho evinced in 
putting down Suttees. Ho has been charged with a love of 
innovation ; but, even if tho imputation bo correct, such an error 
i^t far less injurious to the interests of society than the dull 
stagnation into which tho Government was sinking, and 
which was an unerring symptom of decay. Tho great defect 
of bis admiiiistration was tho fluctuation of his political policy ; 
bnt, tho renewal of tho non-intcroonrso fU'stom was ordered 
•from England, and though at first supported by hi.s own 
view”, it was gradually modified, as the exigency of circum- 
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stances appeared to demand tho atloption of another course 
for the protection of tho people, as in the cases of Coorg 
and Mysore. The natiTCs Tied ■with tho European commu- 
nity in commemorating the blessings of his administration, 
and united in. raising a eahscription for the erection of his 
statue in Calcutta, o Tike pedestal rvas enriched with groups 
lepresenting the great and good features of his gOTcmment, and 
bore an inscription frogi the classic pen of Mr. Macaulay ; — 
“ This statue is erected to William Cavendish Bcutinck, who 
during seven years ruled India with eminent prudence, in- 
tegrity, and benevolence ; who, placed at the head of a great 
empire, never laid aside the simplicity and moderation of a_ 
private dtizen 5 'who infused into Oriental despotism tho spirit 
0 ! British freedom } who never foigot that tho end of govem- 
meut is the welfare of the governed; who abolished cruel 
rites } uho effaced Lunuliatbg distmetions; who allowed 
liberty to tho expression of public opinion 5 whose constant 
study it was to elevate the moral and intellectual character of 
the Govemmeat committed to his charge 5 — this monument 
was erected by men who, differing from each other in race, 
in manners, in language, and in religion, cherish, with equal 
veneration and gratitude, the niMnory of lus 'wise, upright, 
and paternal adaiinistration.” 


CHjVPTER ssxii. 

THE cnAKTcn OF 1833 — sm cnAULUs metcaufe’s admixis- 

■tUATIOX — EEXETOLCST ESERT10X3 01' lUE COJITAST’S 

GOVEiaMEST, 1853-183C. 

Tnn period ol twenty years for which tho com- 
uf the China mercial .'iml political privileges of tlio Conipanj’ Uad 
i»j«. iss) \,cen ickTOwcd in 1813, being about to espire, Lord 
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EUenliorough, tbe President of the Board of Control, moved for 
a Select Committeo in 1830, to collect information regarding the 
finances, trade, and revenue, and the judicial administration of 
the Indian empire. The report -was presented in Angust, 1S3:J, 
and, including the oral and documentarj’ evidence, filled nine 
closely printed quarto volumes. The Toty ilinistiy having 
been displaced by their rivals, it fell to the lot of Mr. Charles 
Grant, the new President of the Board, to introduce to the 
notice of the House the question of the new Charter, as it 
was inappropriatelj* designated. 'TVith more than the talent 
of hia father, wlio was for twenty years the presiding genius 
of Leadenhall Street, though with less than his industry, he 
inherited all h^ zeal for the moral and intehectnal improvement 
of India. 

The two prindpal questions which demanded the attention 
of the House were the continuance of the China monopoly, and 
of the Government of Judl.a, is the hands of the Company. The 
acrdiauts and ruanufacturere of England demanded >vith an 
irresistible voice that the trade to China should be thrown open 
to the cuteipriseof the nation, and the first lino of “hints ” for 
the now Charter drawn up by the Board of Control contained 
the ominous words “ the Cliifta monopoly to cease.” The Com- 
pany strenuously resisted the crtinction of their only surviving 
commercial privilege, and endeavoured to show that without this 
monopoly they would be unable to carry on the government of 
India, inasmuch as it was llio profits of their trade winch 
had supplied the deficiency of their tcirltorial revenues. On 
the other hand, it was os rc«ohitcly aQirmcd that the trade 
had rosuhed in a loss, and had been sustained by territorial 
funds. It was, houcvirr, l>c 3 'ond Ibe power of any Ministn,-, 
^Vhig or Tory, to prolong tbc monopoly’ in the face of univer- 
sal opposition, ai'd the Court of Directore were obliged to sub- 
mit to tlie cvtinctinn of U. Tile Company was tlms finally 
divested of its commercial character, and the last rcmainin-’ 
monoj«>ly of the reign of Queen Efizaltetli was cvtingiubhetl, 
after a duration of nearly two centuries and a half. Tho 
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Company -waa required lo dispose of its magnificent fleet, to tlie 
great chagrin of the old drilians, one of wliom wns heard to 
etiqniro “ of what nsc it was for their honourablo mastct;8 to 
send them out to India to mahe fortunes, if they did not send 
shipa to take them home when the fortunes were madot” 
Tlic assets of tho Company after a faithful scrutiny wero csti- 
matnd at twelve ciorea of nipecfl; they realized within a 
^nth of that sum, and were applied to tlic objects of the 
(ro\ emmont in India, with the exception of two crorcs appro- 
priated to the formation of a guarantee fund. Tho capital stock 
of tlie Company amounted to six crores, and tho now Cliartcr 
Act ordamed that interest at tho rate of ten and a lialf per cent, 
on t\m sum should bo provided from tho revenues of India for 
a penod of forty ycare. The intrinsic valuo of tho stock in tho 
maiket was consequently doubled. Tlic guaranteo fund was 
to be invested in Goverament socuritlcs, to accumnlatc at com- 
pound interest, till it amounted at the end of that period to 
tivelv© crorcs, with which tho proprietors were to be 
paid off. 


Cotiiiouttion India Bill proposed that the government 

eatrueted for twenty years longer to the 
with«i«C8m- Company, and itwa3]1ti6sed without any difBcult}’. 

panr.isM. The nation, having secured, its own pecuniary 
interests in rog.ard to the Chum trade, treated this imperial 
question, though it involved the interests of a hundred rnmions 
2 the subjects of the Crown, with profound indifference The 
House of Commons exhibited m-pquiTOcal signs of impatience 
and disgust whenever it was brought forward Durinr-the dis- 
cussions the benches were never as full as dunng a turnpike 

m P ^ hrokGuheacl 

“Merest in tho House than 

a sftoS C™ "f Eircc,™ mile 

hi<riierl?f^° . privilege of an appeal to some 

Board of ^ difference of opinion vnth the 

and the wnt of ° attempt was succcssfullv opposed, 

and the wnt of mandamus was slUl suspended over their Lds. 
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On the other hand, the hlinisters endeavoured to obtain a 
veto on tlie power vested in the Comt by former Acts of 
rec«lllng the Governor-General, the Governors, and the Coni- 
mander-in-chief, but the India House resisted tbo proposal 
^rith such pertinacity that jt was at length abandonetJ. 
Several important changes were likewise made in the constitu- 
tion and policy of the Government in India. A fourth Presi- 
dency was constituted to embrace the north west prn\iuces. 
A commission was also appointed to consist of men of 
experience in the administration of justice in India, and one 
or two English bai-ristcTS, to report on the practicability of 
establishing a uniform sj*8tem of law and judicature tlnongli- 
out tlio In^au empire. The power of legislation was now 
for the first time conferred on the Government of India, 
aud the enactments which, under the advice of Sir William 
Jones in 1700, had been modestly designated Jlcgulations, 
weio now, under tho advice of Mr. Macaulay, dignified with 
the name of Acts. At the same time the privilege of en- 
acting laws was withdrawn from the subordiaat© Presi- 
dencies, and tho Governor-General in Council was invested 
with power to legislate for the whole empire, ioeliidiug all 
persons, British, foreign, or native, all places, and all things, as 
well as all courts, whether created by tho local Government 
or established by Eoyal charter, but with certain necessary 
rescivations touching tbo prerogatives of the Crown and the 
authority of Parliament. A fourth member was added to the 
Council, who was to be an EngUsh jurist of reputation, and 
tho office was rondcivd illustrious by tlio genius and labours of 
hlr. Macaulay. Two of the provisions of tho Bill afTonled an 
iudei of the growth of hbernt principles in England, — the a<l- 
mtssioa of natives to all offices, and tbo petmission granted to 
Europeans to hold hands. Forty years before this jienod. 
Lord Cornwallis liatl pronounced tho natives unfit to take any 
share in tho govomTuont of their oavn country, and rcsolvp<i 
to work Uic raachinciy by European agency- alone. The Charter 
of 18J3 enacted that no native of India, nor aay natural bom 
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of the Court of Directors, and to impart a more ciScient 
character to their administration. The feelings -w^ith ■which 
they entered on the imperial duties to ■which their attention 
rras now to he eiclusivcly devoted were eloquently expressed 
in a despatch to the GoTernment of Indha, which was drawn 
np by Mr. Mill : “ In contcmp'lating the A.tcnt of legislativo 
power thus conferred on our supreme Government, and in the 
second instance, on ourselves, in reflecting how many millions 
of men may, by the manner in wliicU it shall be exercised, be 
rendered happy or miserable, in adverting to the countless 
%-arioty of interests to be studied, and of (lifGcnltios to be 
t)\ orcome in tbo execution of tlUs mighty trust, wo feel the 
weiglit of responsibihty under which we have boon conjointly 
laid, , . 'Wo feel confident that to tljis undertaking your 
best tbongbts and care ■will be immediately and pcrscveringly 
applied, and wo invite tbc full, tlie constant, and the early 
communication of your sentinionts in reiation toil. On our 
part wo can venture to alEim that no endeavour shall bo 
wanting in promoting your views and perfecting your plans. 

. . . And we trust that by tUo blessing of God on our 
iifiUcd labours tlio just and beneficent intentions of this 
couutiy in delegating to our hands the fegislativo as well as 
executive administration of tbo weightiest, tho most impor- 
tant and the most interesting of its transmarine possessions 
will be happily accomplished." These c^ightened sentiments 
were faithfully reflected in the correspondence and tho pro- 
ceedings of the Court of Directors during the twenty-Qvo 
years they continued to administer the government of India. 
ItolicTcd from tho management of a largo mercantUo esta- 
blishment and the influences in«c|wrablc from it, their minds 
rose to a level with tho groat polilic.»l tnj«t confided to them 
by their country-, and it may bo affirmctl without tho risk of 
conti-adiction that, notwithstanding an occasional outburst of 
tKuJjiJno.i] .and nairow-ininded jirtyndicQ?*, tjio ^rinciDle.s and 
the measures they inculcated on their son-ants in India wero 
niatUHl by a degree of moderation, viisdom, and beneficoaco 
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of -wHcU it •would not be easy to find auotUet example in the 
liistory of conquered dependencies, 

'The Act of 1833 erected a fourth Presidency 

SirC.lIetcaWo, . , , . i 3 

CoTcrnor- in the iiorth-west ptoviaces, and the distinguished 
oenetai. 1835. gf gjj Charles Metcalfe ivere rewarded 

by his appointmentjto the govemotehip of Agra, and likewise 
to the still more dignifieil position of provisional Governor- 
General. He proceeded to the upper provinces in Dccemher, 
183i, hut he had no sooner held his first Icvee than he was 
required, in consequence of the premature departure of Lord 
William Bentincb, to return to Calcutta and assume the 
charge of the Government of India, which he continued to bold 
for a twelvemonth. When a youth of sixteen in the college 
of Fort William ho had avowed to one of the professors that 
ho would bo satisfied •with nothing short of the Govemor- 
Genoralship, and he had now reached the summit of his 
ambition, after a career of thirty-four years. With the ex- 
ception of Warren Hastings, no member of the Indian civil 
semcehad ever been moro etolnently qiiahDed for this imperial 
trust, by his natural gemua for administration, liis sound 
judgment and large views, as well as by his long and uni- 
versal experience. He began his political career in Lord 
Wellesley’s office, and received tho first rudiments of states- 
manshlp under his tuition. Ho -was entruRted with tho ma- 
nagement of important diplomacy before he -was twenty-fire, 
and lie Lad subsequently taken a prominent part in the 
polilical movements of every court, from Hydorohad to 
IjaiiOTo. There were few important inovemeuts of his time 
which had not enjoyed the benefit of his co-operation, or 
advice. His experience had not been limited to n single 
province, but embraced tlio eritiro range of the empire, and 
Uo was thus enabled to take the same voterest in the develop- 
ment of every division of it- The new character which tlio 
growth ot Rntiah a&ccudoucy had gradually imparted to tUo 
policy of tho various natit-o- courts had been moulded, for the 
most part, under hU oyc, and there was no other officer iu 
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India who possessed th© Rame exteiLsive knowledge of the 
antecedent as well as the existing feelings and aspirations, 
tho^fears, and cabata of the native courts, or who enjoyed in 
the same degree the respect and confidence of the native 
princes. 

Lgr 3 Heytesbtiry receiving tJj© rcsignatlpa of Lord William 
indLord Bentinck, the Conrt of Directors requested 
Auckjand. i.,!5. hlountstewait Elph\pstone to allow himself 
to he put in nomination, for the Govemor-Gcneralsbip, but he 
declined the honour on the ground of his feeble health. 
They then proceeded to pass a resolution, by a majority of 
fifteen to two, to the effect “ that adverting to the public 
character and 'services of Sir Charles Metcalfe, it woiild be 
inexpedient at present to make any other arrangement for 
supplying the place of Governor-Geoeral," But the IVhigs 
who were then in po^ver, were little disposed to confirm this 
choice. Mr. Canning, when President of tbe Bo.'ird of 
Control, had recorded his opinion in December 1820 that “ the 
case could hardly bo conceived in which it would be expe- 
dient that the highest office of the government of India 
faliould be filled otherwise than from Bugland, and that one 
main link at leust ^betweer^ the system of the Indian and tbe 
Biitish Government ought for the advantage of both to bo 
invariably maiuta'ined.” Mr. Charles Grant, tho President of 
the Board at this period, informed the Court that ilis Majesty’s 
hlinistcrs saw much to enjoin tlie continuance of this general 
practice, and nothing to recommend a departure from it. Th^ 
Court of Directors remonstrated with great warmth against 
tho adoption of a principle winch involved the wliolosalc ex- 
clu'iion of their sen^auts from the highest prize in their 
fior\'icc, and tlicre was overy prospect that tho unseemly 
contest between tho Court and the Ministiy in iSOfl would bo 
renewed, when tho Whigs wcio obliged to giro place to a 
Tory cabinet. Lord EUenhorongh who succeeded Mr. Grant 
lo^t no time in offering tho post to Mr. Mouatstewart Elphin- 
stonc, nn<I laid claim to the merit of having exhibited a more 
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liberal ppirit tban tbo pn.wlinff ftilmim^lrAtlon. Tbo flonri«h 
would Imvo boon Jiioro le^ilimiitc U llio nffor bad been insdo 
to Sir Ohar!c-< lirelcalfe who would Iiavo welcomed it, nneVnot 
to Mr. Idpliiu'^toixo wliQ it was well known would docllnoif. 
Tbe vacant otlico was conferred on I/>nl Ileytcsluiry, a diplo- 
matist of Ibiropeaii repntalioii. llowas sworn in at tbo India 
House, received flio prescribed nllowancc for Ids outfit, and 
llio usual farewell entertamnieiit at tbo London Tavern,' 
but on tbo esc of Uis emlKirkation, Sit Robert Peel's Ministry 
was Rubverted, and tbo Wbiprs ajjaln came into power, with 
Sir John IIobbouRo ns President of Ibo Hoard, Tbo Torj' 
Government which succeexled to ixowcr in 1807 Jnd refrained 
from intci-fennu uilli the appointment of Lord Jlinfo by their 
\Pbig predecessors, though l»o bad not left lt»o shores of 
rnglaiid uben they camo mtooillcc. In bbc wanner, the Duko 
of lYelbngton bad not tboiiglit fit to disturb tlio appointment 
wbicli Lord "William Bentinck bad received from Iiis political 
opponent, Sir. Canning, wlicn it was in bis ponxr to cancel it. 
Hut one of the first acts of the Whigs when they returned to 
Downing Street was to revoke the nj^pointment of Lord 
Ileytosbury, and the cvcrcWc of his jiowcrwaa lunited to the 
bestowal of tbo writersbip, wb'icb ^'as courteously placed at 
the disposal of each noxvly appointed Governor-General, on 
bis nephew^ Mr. — now Sir Cecil — Beadon. Tlio Court pro- 
tested with great vebcmcnco against a proceeding which 
mado the vital iatcrests of tlia British empiro in India aub- 
ordmate to the interests of political partizanship in Pugland ; 
but Sir John Ilobbcrnse rcplictl tliat what ho had to consider 
was merely wbetber tlio Ministry would become responsible 
for Lord Heytesbury’s administration of the goremment in 
India, and, not wisliing to assumotlils responsibility on them- 
Rslves, tbeyhad taken the simple and obvious mode of cancelling 
Ins appointment. Tho explanation was moro planaiblo than 
satisfactory, inasraucU as it has alv>ays boon considered a 
piinciple of vital importance to protect the governraent of 
India {tom tho tlisttulnng mfinenccs of party politics bi 
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rnglanil. Lord AucHand, who had been the first Lord 
of the AdmiraUj', rras nominated Govomor-Genora]. 
uherBioaof The great measai® irhich has rendered thead- 
tho vrtss, t£j5. mmistration of Sir Charles Sletcalfo memorable in 
the Iiistorj' of British India xras the liberation of the press 
the position of ^\hich at this period was altogether anomalous. 
At Madras, there was no legal restriction on it. At Bombay 
it was free at the Presidency, and fettered in the prorinceg. 
In Bengal tho illiberal and stringent law passed by Mr. Adam 
was still on tho statute book.- but after two or throe jojjraals 
had been suppressed, and two refractory editors had been 
esiiellod the country, it was found impossible to enforce it 
without Inflicting great embartassment and odium on the 
GoTcmmcnt. Diuing tho last fwo years of Lortl Amherst’s 
administration, and tho whole period of Lord 'William Ben- 
tinck’s gorerument, the law remained n dead letter, and the 
press was practically as free as in England. The Charter Act of 
3 833 had conferred tho power of legislating for all India on the 
Snpremo Council, and a law on the subject of t)m press wliich 
should embrace oreiy portion of tho empire, and establish uni* 
fomuVy of pracflccat all thoPiCsWcucic^, booamea manifest ce~ 
cossity. Tlio power nfdej>orfalion had lK?cnwithdmwu from the 
Government. Evm)peanswore, moreover, privileged to settle as 
colonists in India, and they naturally espoctrd to enjoy the 
same hlterty of giving expres-siftn to tUcit opinions which their 
fellow countrjmien posse-ecd in other dependencies of tho 
Crown. Lord 'William Bcntuick had acknowledged that it 
wovild be imjyjgsildc to leave Uto question of tho press as it 
stood. A few weeks beforo his departure, the inhabitants of 
Calcutta had pelitioTied for a repeal of Jlr. Adam’s KegnJatioa, 
nnd ho n^surcHl lliem that the nnsatisfactory Bt.ate of tho laws 
relating to the pre«s Imd not escaped his notice, and that bo 
tm«tcd n s^-sfom would be cstaWishod .at no distant period, 
which, while it gave parity to every perenn engaged in iho 
fair discussion of public measort??, wohld effectually securo 
the Government against sedition, and individuals a-minst 
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cn\iimnj'. Sk Chivies SlctcrJfc basl nlways been nn ardent 
advdcate ol the liberty of the pres^, anti had declared five 
years boTorc his elevation “ that i! he were sovcrclirn lonVioid 
master lie would give it full mring." lie remarked that it 
was clear the liberty of the press would come, that Govern* 
mont could not prcTcnt it without a despotism and an opiires- 
Biotv contrary to its own disposition, and totally opj^osed to 
British institutions, and«that it would bo bettor to give it with 
a good grace than to wait till it was extorted. It was vritb 
these Rontimentshe entered on the duties of Govemor*Ccncral. 
and ho lost no time in bringing in a Bill for carrying tliesc 
liberal Ticu-s into effect. Tho Supremo Council had , recently 
been Rtrengthoned by tho accession of Jfr. Jfacaulay, wJio 
gave bis cordial support to tho measure, and recorded hk 
opinion in a masterly minute worthy of iho author of tho 
Essay on Milton. An Act was accordingly passed in Scptcm- 
bcT, 1835, which repealed oil the Rcgulations hy which the 
press had hcen muzzled, .and established its freedom upon the 
solid foundation of law. 

R«w'*oiih6 Act was received with feelings of cntliu* 

iibm'rofjho siasm by the European community in India, and 
tho principal inhaWtaifts of CalcuttOv including the 
native gentry most eminent in rank and accotupIi«hraeiit8, met 
and voted an address of thanks to Sir Chailes J.[ctcaUe for 
the boon he had conferred on the country, and raised Bub- 
scriptions to conuaemorato it by the erection of a noble hall, 
which bears bis name. *In hia reply to the address he said 
that “the Act evinced to the world that tho government of 
the Company desired no concealment, that it was happy to 
have tho most minute parUculara of its Indian administration 
Bcrntinized, and displayed to the gaze of tho universo, that it 
sought information and inatractioa wherever they could be 
found, and did not wish to rule India as a conciuetcd, ignhrant, 
and enslaved, but as a cherished, enlightened, and fi'oe 
coontry.” The espenence of thirty yeara has proved that 
tlie apprehensions of those who objected to it on the ground of 
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public safety were Trithout any foundation. A t tlie India House, 
however, ilio highest authority in the Court, Mr. Edmonstone, 
maiutuiaed that “the unrestricted discussion of public subjects 
and public measures, and the latitude of observation on the Di- 
rectors and persons high in office, must necessarily diminish 
that deference and respect in which it is so much import- 
ance that the Govemment should be held.” But no one will 
question the fact that Lord Dalhotisie obtained as much “de- 
ference and respect” when the press was free, as Lord TTcl- 
lesley received when its voice was stifled. The press has, in 
fact, been foundto be rather the handmaid than the antagonist 
of Government, and the efficiency of the public adnunistration 
has been indefinitely promoted by the freedom and indepen- 
dence of its remarks. It has placed the salutaiy check of ex- 
posure on the subordinate functionaries of the state, and 
given tbo Govemment the eyes of Argus to watch the work- 
iug, and to detect the deficiencies of its vast and complicated 
ru,ichlnery. By permitting a more unrestricted publication 
of opiniong in a conquered country than is enjoyed in many 
of the Europe.'in states, the ruling power has afforded nn 
unequivocal proof of the benevolent spirit of its intentions 
and measures. Ko occasion has since arisen to call for the 
interference of the public authorities except during the groat 
crisis of the mutiny of the sepoys in 1857, when the liberty of 
the press was suspended, just as the Habeas Corpus Act would 
ha\ e been suspended in England on a similar emergency. 
n*auciinn of ^hile Sir Charles Metcalfe was oOiciatmg in 
the Ooverameot Calcutta 03 Govcmor-Gcueral, an important change 
of.tffm, ISM. made in England in the character and position 

of the Govemmout of Agra wliidi had been conferred on Jjini. 
The Court of Directors had always been opposed to the esta- 
blishment of a fourthPrcsidentyupoD the modclof those already 
existing at Madras, BomUay, and Calcutta. They considered 
that the exigencies of the public se^^•icc might bo fully pro- 
vided for by the more modest and less Costly machinery of a 
Licutcuant-Gorcmorsldp. The Board of Control, uho Lad 
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ta^cn a different view of flic subject, were at Icngtii 
to concur -witli tlio India House, and an Act was accordingly 
pas'^ed in Parliament, in 1835, empowering tho Court 'to^ cut 
down the schcrao to a eubordinato lieutenancy. Sir Charlcn 
Metcalfe felt a natural repugnance to descend to the inferior 
position of a lleutensnt of tho Governor-General, after having 
himself occupied that supreme post, and he formed tho deter- 
mination to retire fron\jthe service; but the chairman of tho 
Court intimated to him that it was their unanimous wish and 
hope, that, acting on thoso high and patriotic principles 
which it was well known bad always governed his conduct, 
ho would ho disposed to roiain tho office on tho reduced scale, 
and thus enable them to eecutc his highly valuable services at 
Agra, and, should the contingency happen, at the head of 
the Supreme Goverameut. la the hope of indircing him to 
accede to their wishes, he was named a third time prorisional 
Goveinor-Gencral, and decorated with the Grand Cross of the 
Bath. Lord Auckland, who had assumed charge of the 
Government, joined his own solicitations to those of tho 
Court, and Sir Cliailcs Mctcalfp yielded \o tho kindness of 
this impoTtnnity, and took his departure for Agm, after o 
continued rosideDCo of eight yesss in Calcutta, during which 
he toiled seven and eight hours daily, without any interval 
of relaxation. 

. But he was nUt destined to remain there long. 

Pl=^lf^sOfe of ... 

the Court. 1S30. Soon after Ins arrival, he learned that the press 
law had exasperated the India House and produced a complete 
revulsion of feeling regarding him and his merits, ror two 
centuries t1io Company liad been nurtured amidst the sensi- 
bihties which the despotism of a monopoly always begets. 
Dnring the past ten ycais in whicli the press liad been prac- 
tically Without restraint in India, its remaiks on the Court of 
Directors had not been tsalfidently deferential, and it"* tone 
not hkely to rwqviove rdtoi xt hud hocwrio legohy 
The Ea‘it India. Company now govcnicd an empire as l.irge as 
that of the Ctesars, but it was not easy for them entirely to 
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shake off the old associations of the coimting-hoose. They 
looked upon the freedom of the press with the same aversion 
which they had formerly felt regarding the freedom of trade, 
and the free admission of Europeans into India ; and it was 
not long before an opportunity occurred of giving the author 
of this measure an Lidubitable token •?> their rlispleasurc. 
The Government of hladras bad unexpectedly become vacant, 
and Sir Charles ifctcalfe rcasonabljj expected that it would 
have been confcn'cd on him, more especially as he had con- 
sented to sacrifice his own feelings, and accept an infez-ior 
appointment at Agra, out of deference to the wishes of the 
Court. But although they bad been ready a twelvemonth 
before to do battle with tho Ministers of the Crown to secure 
him the Govcnior-Gencralslup, they would not now conde'ceml 
to mention his name in connection with tiio Government of 
that Presidency. Lord William Bentinck generously came 
forward, and iirgcd his claims with great zeal on the India 
House, but found, to his mortiGc.ation, that while there was a 
ready and universal acknowledgment of his great services 
and his pre-eminent qzialificutions, there was also a general 
avowal that his late procec^gs regarding the press had 
cancelled all claim to thcir^considcraliou. Lord William then 
appealed to the justice of Lord Melbourne, the Prime Minister : 

Let tho worst possible coustrurtioa,” he said, “ bo put on this 
act and the motives of it, it surcl>''ought not to have cast into 
the shade the thirty-sis years of uninterrupted service in tho 
highest appointments in which no mau ever boro a higher 
character for high mindcrloe*?, usefulness*, and ability. . . . 
Pray excuse this long appeal, Wc served together for seven 
years. Ills behaviour lo me ■ana of the noblest kind. He 
zievcr c.avjllcd on a trille, and never yielded tq me on a point 
of importance,” But this appeal was equally ut'a\ai!iii 
Sir Charles Metcalfe had always manifested the utmost loyalty 
and devotion to ‘‘his Honourable Masters" in Londei.li.ill 
Street, and ho looked for their approbation and confidence m 
return. He thcicfore lost no time in writing to Mr. Mchilk 
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tho Secretary of tho Indh IFouic, statin" that reports had 
been for some tin\c in circulation tliat Ijc had fallen under tho 
displeasure of tho Court, nnd had lost tlio Govemmci\t of 
Madras in conscfpicnco of tho la\c he had passed as Govcnior- 
Gencrai in Council legnlhsing the liberty of the press. If this 
misfortune had hcfallen him, ho had no wish to retain by for- 
bouraiico an office conferrctl on him wlicn ho 'vius honoured 
with their confidence ; if.that confidenco gone, it was his 
earnest entreaty that they would withdraw froiO him tho pro- 
visional apjwintmont of Governor-General, or othcr^vi9o inti- 
mate their pleasure that ho might retire from their service, as 
he could not reconcile it to himself to hold Ids ofllco on mere 
Buffcrance, or to serve in any capacity under the stigma of 
displeasure and distrust. Tho Court kept tho letter four 
months without nchnowlcdgracnt, nnd then sent him n curt 
and contemptuous reply. Jtr. Mclvill was ‘‘commanded to 
express tho Court's regret that ho should have made o com- 
munication which appeared to them to have been altogether 
unnecessary, as the coatiouanco In him, provisionally, of the 
highest oQlco which it was in tho power of the Court to confer,, 
might have satisfied him that tlielt.coufidcnco had not been 
withdrawn.” The day after ihcf'rcepipt of this letter, be 
tendered his resignation to Lord Aucklaud, and his connection 
with the Government of India was brought to an abrupt ter- 
mination by treatment similar to that wliich had been inflicted 
on his great predecessors who had been instrumental in 
building up tbe empire, but bad incurred the disploasuro of 
the Court of Directors. Tho services which tho Company 
thought fit to discard weie fully appreciated by tlie Crown, 
and Sir Charles iletealfe was entrusted, successively, with 
tbe government. of two of the moat important of the Crown 
colonies, and raised to the peerage. 

Bcmaivi of Sir Since thc dcpartUTc of Warren Hastings, no 
Indian ruler has becu overwhelmed with such a 
IS36 profusion of honorable testimonials from all classes, 

European and native, as Sir Charles Metcalfe. He was tbe 
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pniJe anJ ornament of theserrjeej his hospitality "rras princely, 
and bis generosity almost Trithout bounds, whilo his genial 
tCEQjier created a perpetual simshino aroirnd him. But it is to 
bo regretted that with all his high qualifications, bo took little, 
if any, interest in tbeestabUshmeutof steam communication, or 
the opening of tbo Indus tocommerce, or, indeed, in any of the 
plans for the promotion of material improvements in India which 
distinguished Lord 'William Bentinck^s administration. This 
was the natural i-esuft of his long residence in India. An 
ardent zeal for such improvements is scarcely to be expected 
from tlioso whose habits have become reconciled to the 
stationary associations to which they have been acctistoraed. 
With an occasional and rore exception, the goremment of any 
local functionary who lias been raised to supreme power, how. 
over bcneOcial in the various departments of administrative 
rofottn, has been marked by tljc dulness of material pro- 
gress. It is to a European mind like that of Lord William 
Bcnlinck or Lord Balhousio, fresh from scenes of activity in 
Europe, and imbued with the animation they inspire, that wo 
must look for a sptnt of eoterprise lu this important department 
of government. On (lie other h.and, a Goreruor-General cooling 
diicct from England, is gcutTally apt to be moro sensitive to 
the political dangers of the empire, than an IntUan Governor- 
General who has been accustomed to contemplate them as 
Uic normal condition of our rule, and to hold himself ever 
i-cady to encounter them. Lord Wellesley and Lord llinto 
were more vividly impressed with a sense of these perils than 
Sir John Shore or Sir George Barlow. But in the ca«c of Sir 
Cliarlos hletcnlfe and Lord Wflliam Bcntlnck, this feeling was 
reversed. Lonl William Bcntinck always expressed the 
strongest coufidenco in llio Bccurity of the cmjnre, •while Sir 
Charles ilctcalfe asserted that onr government, which was 
one of conquerors and foreigners, was always precarious, .and 
that as it arose, so to say, in. a day, it would disappear lu a 
night. “ Jly notions,” ho said, wof Indian policy begin and 
cud in a j>oivcrful and efficient army ; our real strength 

111. *t 
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consists in tlic fcvr European regiments, ecattcred singly over 
a vast space of 6«bjugatc«Ucrritoiy. ily general creed is con- 
fined to two grand specifics — army and colonizaljon.” «. 

Kfn«Toicot Tlio suppiession of barbarous rites, and tbe 
introduction of tho blessings of civilization and 
Tcrnmcnt knowlodgc, aro among tho most important func- 
tions of European power in Asia; and as this narrative draws 
to the close of a pciiotl of peace which lasted twelve years, 
and approaches a period of war, of nearly equal duration, a 
fitting opportunity is presented of adverting to tho efforts 
made hy the Government of tho East India Company to fulfil 
these noble obligations. Tlio early proceedings of Briti«h 
agents in India, however, were not, it must be admitted, 
maikcd by that spirit of humanity which has since pervaded 
them. The fiist rough code of Itogulations promulgated by 
Mr. Hastings in 1772, embodied the recommendation of the 
Committee of Circuit, and ordained that every convicted dacoit 
should be executed in his own village, atid that his entlro 
family should be sold as slaves. For twenty-fivo ycnrsi 
moreover, after tho establishment of the Company’s autho- 
rity in Bengal, the barbarous practice which had previously 
prevailed of punishing crinrintfis by mutilation was po»‘ 
petuated in the courts over whicli European and Christiau 
gentlemen presided, and it was distinctly authorized by the 
Hcgulations of 1787. It was not till 1791 that Lord Cora- 
wallls suppressed this revoltiog custom, and enacted that the 
nffender should be subjected to fourteen years’ imprisonment, 
where he had formerly been deprived of two limbs, and to 
seven years with hard labour where the loss of a single 
limb had been usually inflicted. But tho growth of bene- 
volent pnndplca in the administration of India steadily kept 
pace with their development in the government of England, 
and rendered the supremacy of the Company a blessing 
to tribes which had been for ages immersed in barbarism. 
Ihe^prohibition of Inimaa sacrifices at Saugor, tho abolition 
0 .^uttecs, and the extinction of Thuggee have been 
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already noticed, and we now proceed to narrate the latKanra 
of the public serrauta of the Company in other spheres of 
pbilfluthropy. 

Angnffai Tn the van of those who have shed a lustre on 

cieTtiand. 1T3L ttiQ British administration by their earnest efforts 
to civilize barbarous and predatory tribts stands Au^stus 
Cleveland of the Bengal Civil Seiaicc- The bills and forests 
of the Rajmahal district were inhabited by a race of men of 
wild habits and savage disposition, who had been acenstomed 
from time iiuraemorial to make raids on the lowlands lying 
between their hills and the Ganges. Soon after the establish- 
ment of the Company’s government their feelings appear to 
have been exasperated by tbo treacherous slaughter of some 
of their chiefs by the noigbbouring zemiDdars, and they 
avenged themselves by depopuUtiag the villages aud render- 
ing all travcUiiig by land or by water impossible. To clieck 
their inroads a corps of light Infantry was stationed at 
the foot of the lulls under Captain Brooke, who purbued 
them into their fastnesses, and created a salutary dread of 
British power. He was succeeded by Captain Brown who 
endeavoured to reclaim the savages by kmdoess aud laid the 
found.ation of that system *of conciliation which was sub- 
sequently completed by Jtfr. Cleicland, when placed in charge 
of the district. Ilis benevolent labours were gracefully 
commemorated by the elegant pen of Warren Hastings iti 
tho inscription on the monument erected by Government, 
“in honour of ins character and for on esaroplc to others” 
— “To the memory of Augustus Cleveland, Bsquire, who 
without bloodsheil or tho terror of authority, cmjdoj-iDg 
only the means of conclljation, confidence, and benevolence, 
attempteil and acamipli-licil the cutiro subjngation of the 
Itwlfss and sav.age inhabitants of the iunglctctry of Rajmaln}, 
iii^pircsl- them with a taste for tho arts of civilized life and 
nltachcd them to tho British Govcmniem by a couque&t over 
Uveir mitid'^, the iuo«t permanent as the most rational mode ' f 
dominion.’’ Mr. Cleveland died in 176t at the early age of 
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twenty-nine, and tlie zemindars elected a monnment to hia 
memory, whicli is still licld in llte higliest veneration by the 
inhabitants both of the hills and the plains. « 

TbeBheeiMTso. Candesh, in 'Western India, watered by the 
Taptee, was a great and flourishing piovince under tho Moguls, 
covered with rich *cnltivation, and studded with prosperous 
towns. But tho tide of Mahratta desolation passed over it, 
and the extortions of *the Peshwa’s officers, more especially 
of his Arab mercenaries, combined with tho ravages of tho 
Pindarees completed its ruin, and left it almost without inha- 
bilante. On tlie downfall of the Peshwa it was brought under 
British rule, and one of its districts, inhabited chiefly by 
Bhcels, was formed into a separate collectorate. They are 
usually considered one of the aboriginal tribes, driven to 
seek refuge in the hills by the ‘progress of Hindoo invasion. 
It was at a fountain in this wild region that Kishnu, the 
deified hero of the groat Sanscrit epic, was slain. Tlie Dheels 
were a race of unmitigated savages, without any sense of 
natural religion, violating all law, defying all authority, anfl 
habitually indulging in drink, licentiousness, and murder. 
They eschewed all honest Labour, and lited by the chase or 
by plunder. From their moun^ia fastnesses they jioured 
down on tlio pfahis, sacked the viffages, drove ofl' the ca«hs 
nii'l canied away the chief men whom they held to ransom. 
I’y tlie former rulers of tho coimtty they had been hunted 
like uild licasts, and as every man’s hand was against them, 
thdr Land wa'» against every man. The neasiues which 
worn at first adopted by llio British fnnetionaries to reclaim 
thorn were marked by nii cxcc ’<3 of eeverity which defeated 
111 own object, and demonstrated that tho gibbet was not 
Ibo fittest iiistnui.cnt of civiliration. Tlio task was at length 
••'nifulod to tho Lite Sir James Ontrara, then a lieutenant of 
N.vtivo Iiifaiitrj', n man of benevolent Eynipatfiios, sound 
j'ldgniont, and nnfiivching perseverance. Tho lawlc«sacs^ of 
tho 1 arbarian^ a\hm lio look charge of llio agency had risen 
to a pitch which was found to bo uii'upjortablc and he 
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considered it necessary to teach them the power of Gorernment 
as a preliminary step towards enablings them to appreciate 
its kindness. lie pursued them into their rugged liDls with 
tJie greatest vigouT, aud defeated a largo body which had 
assembled for a foray. The captives he made were treated 
with kindness, and sent back with conciliatory messages and 
offers of employment to the chiefs. It was the first act of 
kindness the wild men had ever experienced from the rulers 
of tho country, and they responded to it with cheerfulness. 
A. friendly intercourse was gradually established with the 
chiefs; Lieutenant Outram listened to their tales, joined in 
their pastimes, feasted them when well, and prescribed for 
them when ilL Having succeeded in gaining their confidence, 
ho proceeded to organize a Bheel corps, \rhich was filled up 
by degrees and served to diffuse a principle of order and 
obcdicnco througbont the tribe, and enabled him in tho comso 
of a twelvemonth to report that not a single case of robbery 
had occurred witlun a drclc of thirty miles. To carry for- 
ward the work of civilization, special European officers were 
appointed as Dhecl agents, with instructions to mix with the 
jiooplc and settle their disputes, to encourage indnstrial 
pursuits and to reward tllb deserving with a grant of land 
rent free for a season, as well as to supply them with a 
plough and bullocks and a small adraaco of money. By these 
efforts, tho object of conrertiug them into ngriculturists was 
accomplished, and little colonies of husbandmen sprung up 
in every ihroction in these primeval forests. A Bhccl jwllco 
was established to maintain tlic peace of the coiiutiy, and a 
province which had hitherto been desolated bj* gangs of 
marauders, was in 1829 pronounced by the Collector to bo in 
a state of profound repose. The Court of Directors expressed 
their cordial commendation of this happy conversion of a pre- 
datory tribe into useful and obedient subjects of tho state, 
mill a prosperous agricultural community : “ Tlds sWoJ. 

instance,” tboy wrote, “of what wo have so often impressed 
on you— the 6Ui<tior efficacy of condlialoty means in 
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reducing imeirilizod and predatoiy tribes to order and 
ot)edicnce is one of tlie most gratifying erents in tlie recent ' 
• history of British India.” * 

iiairwarra, 1332 In tile year 1818 Slndla ceded to the Company 
the province of Ajmero in Eajpootana which included the 
hill tract of Jlainvarra, abont ninety miles in length, and 
from BIX to twenty in breadth. It was inhabited by the 
Mairs, an aboriginal race, living in their native hills almost in 
a state of nature, the boya tending their fleets of goats, and 
le men, mounted on tlicir diminutive ponies, passing their 
imc m plunder. 1 bey murdered their female offspring, and 
Mmoutted every liind of atrocity witliout remorse. Captain 
a , y 0 tvas placed in cliargo of tlie countiy, found it 
BivarminK vtth lianditti who set the puhlic nuthority at com- 
filote defiance. Ho pnt down nil opposition by the strong 
mnd Of power, .and then dotennined to make the Slairs the 
instrumonts of their otvn civilization. A Jfair battalion was 
orme , by which suitable employment was provided for tho 
highland chiefs, wlio proved to ho good nnd loyal soldiore, 
an contributed essentially to the Bupprcsslon of crime nnd 
Uic maintenance of tho public peace throughout the bill^. 
Courts were established for thc*adjiidleatIon of rights, and 
the punchayet, or Indian jury, superseded the barbarous ordeal 
which had hitherto been practised of grasping red-hot Bhot, 
or dipping tho hand iu boiling oil. Tho Jlairs were also in 
the coui-sc of time pievailed on to rcIinniuBh tho two bar- 
larous customs of female infanticide and the Bale of women, 
he faihiro of his health obliged Captain Ifall to quit his 
after he had been employed for fourteen years wiHiont 
iiucrmission m eudoavonring to introdneo tho arts of civili- 
'T but happily Ids mantle fell on 

of f , ^ 'vith tlic Barac licncvolcnco 

.no upon the duties of liis oflico 3vith a focl- 

fc^sful lin to render his labours suc- 

dreuchint* be continually out iu camp, in fervid heat or 
drenching ram, and he most became a slave to bis bask 
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until it •n'as fully accotnplislied. To this liononrablo bondage 
he consecrated his oIEcial life. He lived among the people, 
and .made himself acqutunted with the condition of every 
village, and often of every household in it. He was without 
any European assistance, bnt under his training and discipline 
bis native establidunent became thoroughly efficient. To 
accustom the wild highlanders to habits of agricultural in- 
dustry, it was above all things necessary to secure a supply 
of water for their fields. But the fall of rain in that hilly 
region was very capricious, and when it came could with 
difficulty be retained for continuous use, He accordingly 
prevail^ on Government to mahe advances for works of irri- 
gation, and dug reservoirs and wells, and formed embaulc- 
ments to husband and distribute the water. He covered the 
slopes of the hills with terraces, and by these appliances 
gave the waste jungle an aspect of loxuriant cultivation. 
The financial result of this improvement was cncouragingm 
no ordinary degree. The sum advanced by the state for these 
waterworks— and in India they always return cent, per cent, 
—was a little above two lacs, while tlic augmentation of the 
rcvcuvio through tho increase of the assessment, exceeded 
four lacs. Tho moral result of these labours was seen in tuo 
transformation of a wild and predatory tribe into an orderly, 
docile, and industrions population, with unbounded confidence 
in their Eiiroi>can benefactors. To eaconrago tho resort of 
traders, Captain Diion erectcil a town in tho district, and 
surrounded it witii n wall, to givo a feeling of security to tho 
inimigrant.«. It appeared to riso i« the wilderness with tho 
wand of a magician, and in a short timo was fiUtxl with two 
thousand families engaged in mcrcanlilo and manufacturing 
pursuits. In all the annals of tho India Ilonsc there is no 
reconi more grateful than that of the energetic and succcsaful 
labours of these two officers in tlio cinlization of ilairwarra. 

.Xn .thr j'V.w iMic jTfmaJ.Uai' IVcamw, rili? 

infaaticiJf, i«J. Resident at Benares, discoverer! for the first time 
that tho custom of destroying their female ofispnng was 
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prevalent among; the Bajpoots. After his appolatmcnt to the 
government of Bombay, in 1800, he found that the same 
barbarous custom existed also ta'a g;i'cat extent in the wc^t of 
India among the Rajpoot tribes, and especially in tbe 
Jharijali families of Cotdi and Kattiwar. The lowest estimate 
of victims in these ilwo provinces reached 3,000 a-ycar; and 
in tho household of the raja not a single female infant had 
been spared. It was subsequently ascertained to prevail also 
among the Rajpoots of Joudh|)orc and Jeyporo, and, indeed, 
throughout the whole extent of hlalwa and Rajpootana. The 
number of victims was computed without exaggeration at 
20,000 annually. Throughout a territory 700 miles in extent, 
stretching from Uuteb to Benares, two thirds of tho female 
offspring of tho tribes were systematically put tod 2 atU. These 
murders were committed generally under the directions of tho 
father, either by starvation or by tlie administration of drugs j 
in some eases the mother became the mordcrer of her omi 
offspring by rubbing her nipples with opium, which speedily 
extinguished infant life. There was jio evidence to show that 
the custom had a religious origin; it was traced c-xclusivcly 
to llio pride of c.astc. To roaintain tho honour of his family 
connections was tho one paramosot 'object of tho haughty 
Rajpoot.'lmt owing to the manifold .vnd complicated gradations 
of rank within ttic tribe, and the limited number of families 


with whom a matrimonial alliance could bo contracted without 
dUhoiiour, It was dihlcuit to obtain suitable matches, and 
for a girl to remain unm-arried after she had reached the 
nge of maturity, was regnnied ns 'nn indelible disgrace. It w.as 
liUewiso considered xndLsi>rnsablo th.at weddbgB should bo 


celcbmtod on n scale of magnificence fixed by jircscriptivo 
and inexorable usage, and ony attempt to abridge it was 6U|>- 
to indicalo tho declension of tlio f.amlly. Tlic expense 
of woddingsi nroso chiefly from the exorbitant dcinan<ls of 
t*io IhiiU and cfxtminr, the l<irds and genc.'ilogisfs of tJio 
llnjfoot races, who rXerewed a more lyrannicd influence in 
the tribe, tlian the priesthood. They employe*! themselves in 
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composing ballads ttIucIi celebrated the antiquity and rcaoirn 
of the family, and its fame throaghont the tribe wag dependent 
on their eulogy. They hept iho pedigrees and recorded the 
alliances of the family, which regulated its social position. 
Their presence was considered indispensable at erciy njarriag^ 
festivity, and on some occamons they had been kuov^n to 
flock to a wedding to the number of two or three thousand. 
To conciliate thoii* good.will, it waf necessary to regale 
them with profusion, and to load them with g^fts. If they 
wore satisfied, tlieir ballads traced the family up to the race 
of the sun or the moon j if otherwise, they revenged them- 
selves by holding it np to the contempt of the country in 
ribald songs. To avert the disgrace to which the Rajpoot 
was exposed from these causes, ho was prepared to submit to 
any eacrifico, and to incur -any amount of debt, tipngb 
it might inflict a peiTaanent incumbranoo oa his property. 
But every difficulty aiising from the risk of inesalUauecs, 
and from the extortion of the bards and genealogists was 
at onco removed by cxtlnguishiog the life of his female 
offspring. 

sss<n* to officers of the Company resolved to make a 

eradicttta tie vigorous cffort t© cra^calc tMs infamous custom, 
rracticc, tssL Duncan took the lead in this benevolent ern- 
sade, and exacted a solemn pledge from the Rajpoots, who 
were British subjects, to relinquish it for ever, and it was 
soon after prohibited under severe legal penalties. Colonel 
■\\''alkor, the Resident in Cutdi, spired no labour to eradicate 
it by poiTonal importunity and by a judicious esenriso of 
authority, and at length prevailed on the Jliarijah chiefs to 
bind themselves by a written engagement to renounce it, and 
to expel from tho caste any who should bo found to practise 
it. On tho strength of these documents it was Injlicvcd that 
tills inhuman practice Lad become extinct, and Colonel tValkcr 
and the Court of Directors received the hearty congratulations 
of the benevolent in England and in Europe on the result of 
their Libours. But in the course of time this coticlusiou ivaa 
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custom. lie offered rciranls to infmmers, and bestOTred gifts 
on those -who preserved their offspring. One chief was fined 
12,080 rupees, and another sentenced to twelve rnonths' 
imprisonment for having practised iafantiddc; but this 
procedure was openly resented as arbitrary and unjust by 
the other chiefs who still dung to the practice. In these 
benevolent labours Captain — now Sir Philip — Melvil took a 
prominent and active part, but ho waslikcmso doomed to dis- 
appointment. The nobles of Cutd» were successful in resisting 
the order for a census of the population, which they con- 
sidered derogatory to the honour of their families. The 
beuovolcnt efforts of Willoughby, Wilkinson, Melvil, and 
others were foUoAved by only paitlal success, because they 
were not bacl:cd, ns might have been hoped, by the natural 
feelings of the people. Humanity has been a plant of slow 
growth oven in England, but in India it can scarcely be said to 
exist, either among tho high caste Rajpoot or tlio savage 
Khond. Tribes which professed to be so tender of life as tocall 
on their chiefs to prohibit the slanghtcr of sheep, were reso- 
lutely opposed to the preservation of their own female offspring. 
Tliis humane work has proved to bo Iho most diiScuU task 
we have ever undertaken in Imlia, It was easier to subdue 
the countrj' than to conquer the blood-thirsty prejudices of its 
inhabitants. The efforts which havo thus been made by a 
6Ucccssi(in of philanthropists for more than half a centurj* to 
lUcseiTo life, and to m.ikc tho triumphs of humanity co-exten- 
sivc with the triumph of British arms, have secured to them 
the gratitude of their own countrj', though India bo not able 
to ap]trcci.ato their value. Tliese benevolent kibours, notwith- 
Ftaudiiigovciy dhappointmcnt.mustlHS pursued without relax- 
ation, ami they will eventually bo crowned with complete fiic- 
cesH ; but this hap[)y consummation is necessarily dependent 
oti the coutinuance of British |>ower In lodia, tho extinction of 
which would be followed by tho revival of those atrocities 
which tlio Company has been employed in putting down. 

Huaiia Mertfleet The tract of aranliy in tho province of Orissa 
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among the lying South of the Haltanuddce in the helt of hills 

■ facing the bay of Bengal, is inhabited by tho 

Khonds, an original race which from time immemorial- has 
maintained its primitive language, habits, and superstitious. 
Some of the tribes have successfully resisted everj* effort to 
reduce -them to subjection, while others have paid a nominal 
allegiance to the neighbouring rajas. Tho revolt of the raja 
of Goomsur in 1835 determined Government to incorporate 
his territory with the Company’s dominions, and their officers 
were then for the first time made acquainted %vith the existence 
of this singular people, though they dwelt within a few miles 
of one of the oldest British stations. Their fields were found 
to be in a high state of cultivation, and their villages swarmed 
i\ith bullocks, goats, swine, and poultry. The normal 
pursuit of agiicuUure was diversified by tho chase and by 
incessant conflicts among the tribes. To such an extent ffid 
they prido thcmsclvca on the virtue of hospitality that tmy 
man w ho could onco make his way to the hearth of his deadly . 
foe, considered himself in perfect safety. Tlio government 
was patriardial, hereditary in the family, and elective in tho 
indhidnal. Eacli tribe possessed adistinct portion of territory 
which was parcelled out among t1io different families, and the 
descent or sale of which w.ie regulated by proscriptive 
custom. Tho women were held in high esteem, and no 
measure was completed without their advice. Tho men were 
bravo and resolute, but revengeful and tho slaves of drink. 
Of the different tribes in the hills, somo abhorred human 
saciiGccfl, but practised female infanticide; othcra were tho 
votnnes of the “ earth gmldcss” nn<l firmly believed that the 
fertility of their fields depended on her favour, which could bo 
^•cured only by the racrifico of human life. The victims were 
and, though generally obfafued by purchase, 
omL \ n tl^rough the agency of two 

them f “ gained their Hvelihoo.! by procuring 

pcrlorm a general aacrilieo tlie TfllaBei. rvilLlu lire dtcuii 
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nssemblcd in the first instance forthe performance of religious 
rites. The three days preceding the sacrifice Tvci-e spent in 
frantic dances and drunken revelry. On the last day the 
associated trilies proceeded with loud huzzas and barbaric 
music to consummate the act. The meriaJt was in most cases 
bound to a stake, and Iho priest inflicted cf slight wound with 
Ills aic, when the excited tffowd rusbcfl forward and cut off 
slices of flesh from tlie writhing rietkn. The villagers then 
liasteivcd home with the share of flesh they had been so 
fortunate as to obtain, carefully wrapt up in leaves. The 
village priest divided it into as many particles as there were 
heads of families, and the flesh was then buried in the 
favmirito field with the firm conviction that it would ensure a 
good crop, 

rirortito On the discovery of this infamous custom 
rwiiM*'*** Governmeut of Madras resolved to adopt 
1B9-S1. immediate measures to suppress it, and com- 
mitted tho duty to Captain Campbell, who proceeded to summon 
tJio chiefs and their foUowers to his encampment, ^fter 
dwelling on the atrocity of the practice, he exacted an 
oath from them to abandon it, the immediate elfcct of which 
was the surrender of two* hundred victims who had been 
procured for sacrifice. For four j cars he continued thus to 
labour in tho cause of humanity till ho was obliged to quit 
tho country fiora the failnro of his health ; but the good he 
cfTcctcd w.as found to be transient. His course of action was 
described liy the Governor of iladras to consist m entering 
the hills with an anned force, calling together tho influential 
lueiiof 'cacli tribe, tlcnouniring the practice, nncl tlemauding 
dclivorj’ of the victims which had ln;en collccttKl. The ciders 
and priests who had taken nn oith to abstain from the prac- 
tice, rclap^od into it as soon as they were relieved from this 
prc’ssuro, ami for cverj' victim they ga% o up, another was pro 
cured from the pliins. It was felt that (he partial success of 
Captain Caraplt il was delusive, .and that no permanent I'Oncfit 
was to be expected from a-miUss'iry measures. This was 
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• evidenced by the fact Ibat on a subsequent festival no fewer 
than two hundred and forty victims were collected for sacri- 
fice in one small portion uf Khond land. The Marqius of 
Tweeddale, the Governor of Madras, deemed it indisponsahle 
to permanent success to obtain an influence over the bill chiefs, 
and -wlaile they wt'ro impressed with a just but favourable 
opinion of our power, to prevail on them by moral suasion to 
renounco the rite. Major Maepherson, who had previously 
been employed in surveying the country, and had accumulated 
much knowledge of the people, and of their eharacter and cir- 
cumstances, was intrusted with this duty, and likewise in- 
vested witli the oEBce of Judge, Magistrate and Collector. 
His first object was to establish the Buprcmacy of Govern- 
ment throughout the country. He then visited tribe after tribe, 
entered into free aud friendly communications with the people, 
and by the employment of reason more than of authority, 
induced a determination to abandon the practice. lu return 
for this concession he offered them the inestimable boon 
of an authoritative settlement of their mntaal disputes, which 
had never before been decided without bloodshed. With one 
hand ho distributed justice and established tranquillity, witli 
the other he rescued the victimsfand exacted pledges of di*' 
continuing the rite. The result of these efforts was tho ex- 
tinction of the practice ihrongliout the ivholo pro^dnce tif 
Goomsur. These labours were followed up by the establish- 
merit of schools, for which he causcil suitable boolcs to bo com- 
piled iu the Orissa character. It was the firm belief of tho 
Khonds that their priests nlono could cure their diseases, and 
tho pnests had but one pnscriplion — a human sacrifice — for ah 
complavnta and wounds. Send us, said tho barbarians to the 
Major, a doctor, Und we will make him a god ; tho request was 
comphed witli, and a new and powerful inlliicnco was estab- 
lished over them. In tho course of time they found that their 
fields yielded an ab^dant harvest without human blood, and 
they concluded that the “earth goddess” had lost her jwwcr, 
and they ceased to pay her houiagc. Dr. Cadcuhead, the 
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energetic asaiptant of Sfajor ]U!aq>Lerson, was likewise sent 
into the adjacent district of Boad to put down the rite. The 
Klninds delivered tip more than a hundred -victims at his 
■ requisition, but not before they had put to death a hundred 
and twenty as the last act of sacrifice. The uncle of the raja, 
instigated by one Sam Bisqye, who, while eating the salt of 
Government, was secretly count^acting all its benevolent 
eiTorts, raised an opposition to the British authorities, which 
was joined by the raja of Ungool, and ripened into an insur- 
roctloD. The camp of the agent was attacked, and it became 
necessary to call out amililary force. Violent prejudices were 
excited against Major SCaepherson, and the Vice-President in 
Council allowed lumsolf to be persuaded that the rebellion was 
directed against him, and not against tlie authority of Gorcro- 
meut. Tim Khotid agent^ became, to fact, a party question, 
and tmtli and justice disappeared. While Major Maepher- 
Bon was engaged with gicat success in quelling the revolt, Le 
and his .assistants were summarily dismissed from their .*>[;- 
^tointmenls. Mr.— now Sir John— Grant was scut to mvt«- 
tjgato the charges which had been brought against him, and, 
on receiving his report. Lord B.iUiousie assured Major Mae- 
pherson tliat notiiing could *ln his opinion compensate for the 
trc.'ifment he had received, but that he still cnjoye<l the unch- 
iniuishod confidence of ever)- member of Government. The Court 
of Directors pronouncetl the mo<=t favourable judgment on li:s 
jiroccodingB and ascribed the ostioctlon of this crime to tliu 
judicious and conciliaterj* mca«urea ho had adopted, and to 
tlio aclminiUo power of lus individual chameter. After hi-? 
removal. Colonel C.inipbcll was reappointed to the charge of tlie 
district, and completed the work -which had been so happily 
bt'gun. Tho entiro nnmler of victims rescued fn'm death 
eswcfled fifteen liundred ; and this atrocious rite, which had 
probaMj' been practised by tiro Khonds for ns many centunrs 
ns the immolation of widows had been practiced by the 
Hindoos, was finnlly cstingnbhcsl under the auspices of 
Drhi'h humanity. 
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CHAPTER xxxru. 

LOUD ACGKtAinj’a AmnxrsTBATioK — ^tbe Afghan 
EXPEDITION, 1836 — 1842. 

» 4 . I, j Lord Acckiand was sworn in as Gorernor- 

Lora AucUand i J 

Goremor. General otAtbe SOlli Marcli, 1S3G. He entetw 
General, 1836 ypgjj jjjg witli thc dost pacific and benevo- 

lent intentions. At the farewell entertainment of the Court 
of Directors at the London tavern he assured them that “he 
looked with exultation to the new prospects before him as 
affording liim an opportunity of doing good to his fellow 
creatures, of promotlag education and Imowlcdge, and of 
extending the blessings of good government and happiness to 
millions in India.” For such labours he was eminently quah- 
fied by his clear and enlightened views of domestic policy, 
os well ns by his amiable disposition and his active habits. 
But before he had been six months in C-alcutta ho perceived 
a storm gathciing in thc nortii-west, and expressed hi* 
apprehensions that wc might at no very distant period be In- 
voi\od in political, and possibly in military, operations on our 
western iiontier. Iho cotnpVicatton'i which arose brought on ^ 
great political crisis with which be was not qualified to deal, 
cither by his previous experience, or his mental calibre, 
lie had Uttlc reUance «n Ida own judgment, and acted for 
the most part, under the influenas of those who surrounded 
limi, and so thc vessel of the state rapidly drifted among tlie 
hreakors. His administration, is almost exclusively comprhed 
in the fatal expedition to .<Vfghanistan, thc inception of which 
may be dated in July, 1837, while thc catastrophe occurred in 
Jauuar}-, 1812, a lew weeks heforo hta return to England. To 
form a con-cct idea of this momentous transaction which hn^ 
cxcrci't'd A poxi'crful influence on the infcrcsts and progress 
•'f the British empire in thc oast, It is iicccss.ary to trace the 
convergence of events in Afglia’iistan and thc ruiijab. In 
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Persia and in Russia to the point at ^hich it Tras deter- 
mined to despatch that fll-atarred expedition, 
siwii^c.jab-8 Shah Soojah, the exfled monarch of Cabul and 
utempt, 1833. British pensioner at Loodiana, was encouraged 
by the treachery of Dost Mahomed's brothers to make a 
second effort in 1333 to recover the tliroao of Afghanistan. 
He endeavoured to raise funds by pawning his jewels, but 
the bankers demanded extravagant seeurity for a very incon- 
suievabio udvauco. He then applied for aid to Lord ‘William 
Bentinck, who replied, “Myfiiend, the British Government 
religiously abstains from iatenncddlJDg with the affairs of its 
neighbours when it can be avoided; to afford you assistance 
for the purpose you liavc ^ntcmplatcd would not consist 
with that neutrality which on such occasions regulates our 
conduct.” Tito only aid he w.is enabled to obtain was tlje 
paj’nicnt of his pension four months in advance, to the extent 
of 16,000 lupccs. lie invoked the assistanco of Bunjeot 
Sing, who proposed various conditions wiiich appeared prepos- 
terous tiud impracticable; and among olhers the restitution 
of the eand.il-\vood gates of tlic ancient tcmplo of Somnath, 
which were attached to the tomb of Mahmood at Ghuzni. 
The Shah rephed that the idlnoval of them would cover him 
witii cti'rnal disgrace in the eyes of the faithful, and ho re- 
ferred, likcu’iso, to a current prnpliccy that whenever the Sikhs 
obtained possos<siou of them, their government would immo- 
, diatcly be overthrown. The surrender of them was not pressed. 
The ruk-r of the Punjab was at length induced to countenance 
tlic undertaking on condition that the Sliah would guainntoo 
to him nil the posses«ious ho had acquired in tho provinces 
beyond tlic Indus. lie started on the etpedition in Februarj' 
1853, cro'sed the Indus nithout opposition, and reached 
Shik.Trj'orc, where, in the folJowjjig January, ho defeated the 
Aniecri' of Sindo, and constramed them to make an imme- 
diate payment of five lacs of nn>ccs, aipl to enter into' an 
ongagimmt to p>y an annual tnbutc for that town. Ho 
then pursnevl his route witlumt iutcrni[>liO!> to Candahar, and 
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maintained Ills position befcire that fortress for a few months, 
till Dost Mahomed marched down from Cabul, and crushed 
ills army and hia hopes. In Jidy, IdSt, be fled from Afghan- 
istan to Belochistan, and, in the extremity of his distress, 
received a geneTona hospitality from tlie micr, Mehrab Khan. 
He then retraced*^ bis steps to his old jisylum and bis pen- 
sionary position at Loodiana in March, 1835. While the 
Afghans weie occupifid in repelling the invasion of Shall 
Soojah at Gandahar, Runjeet Sing availed himself of the 
opportunity to send a large army across the Indus, and defi- 
nitively incorporated the province of Peshawur with the Sildi 
dominions, placing it in charge of General Avitabile. 
nwjtttttiws It has been stated in a former chapter that the 
on 5uii5«, )33s, design on Siodo which Runjoct Sing had long 
cherished was thwarted by the resolution of Lord IViUiain 
Bentinck to open the navigation of the Indus to commerce, 
which reqtiircd the establishment of a preponderating British 
influence on its banks. At this juncture, a wild and piedatoiy 
tribe on tbc .right bank of the river made repeated inroads 
into the Huzara districts which Rirojcet Sing had conquereth 
and his son, Klimnick Sing, and his gallant grandson, Kao 
Kihal, were sent with a large foicc to chastise them. But as 
these attacks were traced to the instigation uf the Ameers of 
Siude, two of their forts were occupied by the Sikh army, 
vliicli had been largely rcinforcc<l with a view to the con- 
quest of ShikarpoTO, andtiic entire subjagationof the province. 
Tlie Ameers organised their foicea for the conflict, and it 
leqiured all the tact and energy of Colonel Pottingcr at 
Hyderabad, and a strong pressure on the part of Captain 
tVade at Lahore, to prevent a collision between the two 
lowers which must have resulted in the discomfiture of 
tlie Amccis, and the extension of Ruiijcct Sing’s authority 
Oironghout the country down to the sea. Captain Wndc was 
obliged to enforce his representations by a proiiiinciit olliision 
to the r\«h which Riinjcet Sing would incur if ho pursued 
these designs in opixsition to the wishes of the British 
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[jovernment. On the other hand, his oAvn gallant officers 
imporUined him to resist, at all liazards, the restrictions 
wliioh Tverc thus imperiously pfaced on the extension of 
Ills territories by the British authorities, but he shook 
his venerable head and asked them where were now the 
two hundred thousand JIahratta spears w!iich had once bid 
defiance to the Company. The feeling of awe which ho 
entertained of the strength and resources of the British 
Govemmeut had recently been hei^tened by a circum- 
stance wliich enabled him more fully to appreciate them. 
Lord ^YilUaIn had determined to adopt the policy of suh- 
stituting English for Persian as tho language of diplomatic 
correspondence with the various native courts in India. 
Ilunject sent the eon of ono of lus chiefs to Loodiann to 
waster tho English language, and on his return to the court 
caused the map of India one day to be spread out before him, 
and required the lad to ixjint out the position and boundaries of 
the Lahore domiuJoDS. Out what, he asked, arc all tlicso red 
circles which 1 see spread over the map from the Himalaya 
to Cape Comorin. They mark the British possessions, replied 
the youth. In a fit of vexation Runjcct kicked the map 
away, exclaiming, “itAriilan become red.” On the present 
ixicasioD, he bowed to the majesty of British power, and rc- 
linqui^ihcd his designs onSinde; and bad the magnanimity 
to invito the Governor-General and the highest British func- 
tinnarics to Lahore to tlic iiuj)tial3 of his grandson wliom ho 
had destined as the contiucror and the ruler of that province', 
ixivihotned Tlio Ins'? of Pcshawiir rankle<l in tho bosom of 
at Peiii»»tir, Dost Jloliomcd, and be detemined to make an 
oxtraotdinnrj* effort to recover it. For lliis por- 
jy>se be* assumctl the clmracter of a gfiazee, or champion of 
the faith, and proclaimwl a religious war against the hiPdel 
Fiklis. Tho world in Central Asia was injinp- 

diatcly in commotion, atid from the regions of tho IlinJcw 
Koosli, from the wilJs of Toorkistan, from the orchanls of 
Koliistan, and from the remote recesses of the mountaba 
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thousands poured down on the plain of Peshawur to join the 
ptandarcl of the Prophet, some on horeeback, others on foot, 
promiscuously armed mth srrard and shield, with bowseand 
aiTou's, with matchlocks and with spears. The spirit of 
Runjeet Sing appeared to quail bofoio this host of infuriated 
fanatics, and, while he ad\ancc<l to the defence of the pro- 
vince with a largo army, he determined also to try the effect of 
intrigue, and despatched one TTarlan, an American adventurer, 
ostensibly on a mission to Dost ilahoraed, but in reality tn 
sow dissensions in Ms camp. “ I divided the brotheis,” said 
the imscrupulous envoy, “against the Dost, excited their 
jealousy of Ills growing power, and induced one of them, 
Sultan Mahomed, to withdraw himself suddenly from the 
eiicampmentwith 10,000of hissoldicrs. . . This unexpected 
descitiou throw tlio Afghan aamp into a state of inextricable 
confusion and dismay, and result^ in the total defection of the 
Dost ilahomed’s ai luy, which melted away in the stillness of 
night. At daybreak not a vestige of the Afghan camp was to 
be seen where six hours before 60,000 men and 10,000 horse 
averc rife with the tumult of wild emotion.” Dost Mahomed 
returaed vrItU deep chagrin to Cabul. On hearing of the arrival 
o; Lord Auckland in the spilng of i»1G,he addre'ssod a letter of 
<-i)ngratulation to him, and in allusion to the imhappy state of 
lii« relations with Rnnjeet Sing, begged him “to communi- 
cate ^vliatcvcr might suggest it’selT to his mind for the sottle- 
iimat of the affaiis of the counti^*.” Lord Auckland roturned 
a friendly reply, and annotmccil his intention shortly to depute 
A gentleman to the Ameer’s court to discuss questions of com- 
merce, but in reference to the Sikh quarrel remarked, “ify 
friend, you arc aware that it is not the jiracticu of the British 
Government to interfeie with the nFfaim of other independent 
utali’s.” TIio trutlifidncss of tliis doclaration was singularly 
« XI tufilificd two years later by the cviKslition uhich Lonl Auck- 
land f-ont to Cabul, in conjnnctiou with Runjeot Sing, to de- 
llir.iiin Dust il'dionieil. Despairing of any aid from tlio nritL«li 
Cortnmiont. Ibe Dost applied at the begymiiig of 1837 to tho 
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Shall o! Persia as the “ King- of Islam,” or head of MahomeJ- 
anism. In the language of oriental compliment he stated 
“‘hi^ country belonged to the kingdom of Persia, yet distuili- 
ance and misery were caused throughout it by the detestabio 
tribe of SQvhs ; the misery or rrelfareof these countries canii''/t 
be separated from the interests of the P^irsian Government. 
If I am unable to resist that diabolical tril^e I have no choice 
but to connect myself with the Englisji, who will thus obtain 
complete control over the whole of Afghanistan." Impatient 
to wipe out the disgrace inflicted on liun by the cowardice of 
hia troops at Peshawur, the Dost soon after sent his son, 
Akbar Khan, with a large army tlirough the Kbybcr to Jum- 
rood, where a battle was fought on the SOtb of April, 1837, in 
which the Sikhs wore completely defeated, and their ablest 
general, Ilurc© Sing, was killeiL Runjeet S»jg was at the 
time engaged at Lahore in celebrating the nuptials of lii« 
grandson, and ia instituting an order of kuighthood, which ho 
styled tho order of the Auspicious Star of the Punjab, and of 
whicli the first decoration iras oou/orrod on Sir Henry Fane, 
the Comraander-in'cliief, who had accepted the invitation to 
be prosoiit at these magoificent festivities. They were rudely 
interrupted by the disaster it Jumrowl, but Runjeot Sing made 
every effort to retrieve his loss. Reinforcements were pushetl 
fonrard with a degree of promptitude and speed whicli bad 
never been witnesscsl before. Colonel Steinbach, ono of hix 
European officers, marched with a largo body of troops three 
hundred miles in twelve days, and it is affirmed that Cold guns 
wero actuallydraf^dfroni Ramnaguron theChenab to Pesh- 
awiir, a dlatanco of ta-o hundred miles, ia twelve days. Tho Af- 
glians gained little by thirir victory ; they were unablo to ma«tcr 
cither Jumrood or Peslmnir, and after ravaging the couutiv 
around rctunied to Cahul on the approach of tlic Sikh force. It 
was at thU critical juncture tliat Lord Auckland's envoy, Captnm 
Bumes, made his npjwaranco at tho capital to discourse otwii 
traclc and manufactures, but tlie fermentation in Central Asia 
soon gai-e a character of political iaij»ortance to his mission. 
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has carried tlie EagEsli standard, in the com-se of a centniy, 
from the Bay of Bengal, otct subverted thrones, through 
fifteen hundred miles of territory, up to Peshaimr, has brought 
the Russians down from Orenburg to the JasSrtes and the 
hoth of which must at no distant period become Rus- 
sian rivers, navigated by Russian steamors, and snbservient 
to Russian interests. Already arc the resources of Khiva, 
Bokliara, and Koban, the three kingdoms of Toorkistan, within 
the grasp of Russia, and lier iednenee must inevitably be 
extended to the Hindoo Koosh, whicli is evidently destined 
to be the enow-clad bouadoiy of the two groat European 
empires in Asia. 

laaoetiM of Before the development of Russian power in the 
Ua«.4»n north along the Imc of tho Jaxartes had been 
p*Bia,i83«. coniploted, an attempt was made by the ambition 
of her diplomatic agents to take advantage of the ascondoncy 
sho had acquired at tho court of Persia and push her iafluecce 
in another direction, op to the l>anks of tho Indus. At tho 
beginniug of the ccntmrj* tlic Russians wrested tho province 
of Georgia fiom the crown of Persia, and although the political 
relations of the two powers were for many years ns pacific as 
oould be expected whero the one was donuneeriDg, and tho 
other impatient of control, tlicre was a latent feeling of irrita- 
tion among tho Persians which only required a spark to kindle 
the Caines of war. It was reported that tho Russians bad 
done violence to the religious feelings of tho Georgian lla- 
liometlans. The Persian mollabs, or priests, raised tho cry of 
a religions war. and thcRm^iatisia the garrisoas and outposfs 
were indi«crimin.»tcly mass-rttred. Under tho threat of forfeit- 
ing his scat in paradise, the king was constrained by tho 
fanaticism of the priesthood to send his son Abbas Mirea with 
40,000 men into the field to combat tho Russians. The fourth 
article of tho treaty of Teheran, conclaJod in ISN, pledged 
the British Goremnicnt ia case of n war between Persia and 
any Eurojican power to md tho Sliah with a force, or to grant 
him an annual subsidy during its coutmuance. It was mmnly 
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in reliance on this engagement tlmt tlie Persians cm'bartcd mth 
eagerness in this -war with asnpcrior power. But a strong pres- 
Bute of male, and more espedatty of female, diplomacy in 
■was "bronght to Ixmr on thfe British ilinistry, and hints wero con* 
veyed that any attempt to carry ont this artide of the treaty 
■would lead to a fuptnre -with Rossta. All assistance was 
therefore refused under the convenient pretest that Persia was 
the aggressor, though She had been goaded into the ^rar by 
the constant encroachments of her imperious neighbour. The 
Persian army, though a portion of it had been tlisciplined by 
English officers, was completely routed, and the Shah was 
obliged to submit to the humiliation of ceding two of his finest 
provinces to Russia, and indemnifying her for the expenses of 
the war. Thfl Persian court was driven to extvetnlty by this 
pecuniary mulct when the English Ministry came to its relief 
wtU a large ready money payment on condition that the incon* 
veiuent article in tho treaty of 1814 shonld be abrogated. 

_ ,, The Persians songht to indemnify themselves 

HOB wKbofa*iafor theso losses by the conquest of the province 
aadiiorsv 1831. Eliorasan, lying to the east of their dominions, 
which they were enabled to accomplish in 1832 by the aid of 
English and Russian officers. Th^ nest year Mahomed Shah, 
the grandson of tho rcignmg prince, proceeded on an expedi- 
tioa toSorat ;.but he liad made littlo progress in the siege 
before he was obliged, to his great chagrin, to return to 
Teheran, in consequence of the death of his father. Putteh Ali, 
the old king who had welcomed Ca2Jtain Malcolm in 180A 
and had always been favourable to an alliance with England, 
died ill the following year. Mahomed Shah, who now ascended 
the throne, evinced a strong disposition to fraternize with 
Russia, more 'especially as the resolt of the late war had in- 
spired liim Tvith a lively dread of her power. Since tlie first 
mission of Captairt Malcolm, tho Britisli Government had 
expanded a sum of no less than ninety-three lacs of rupees in 
embassies and subsidies to Persia, British officers had Ifcen 
seat to discipline her armies, and her arsenals had been fiilcd 
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the meeiaone of toot by BritUl. teeoore. trith the *i«t 
of estohlisMog a prcpoodenmt SToay at the coort tvtai =h 
servo as a bulwark of the British empire m The 

Jlmistry had now the mortiGeatioa of sf eieg this 
aad labour ueutalized, and British iaih^nce ^ 

powered by that of Russia. The eapeditiaa to neiat’ ^ta 
Zs the favourite projeot of the young and 

became the test of the strength of -these nval mflnenees at 

Kaiaran, the ruler of Herat, had openly violated 
K«Eocsiiots Rnbsistinc between him and lersia, 

SSj-Ls. td W — mal repeated inro.ads info the 
p *v 'ind tadoapped lus subjects to the 

tcmtoncs ot 12,000, and sold them 

rusher, as ,he Bntish Mnister. Hr- 

a“”?;i,„ 4cN-effl these atnlcUics fully jiistifiod the 
now Sir bat he did not fait to rc- 

Borsians m J'X, i„’,te present state of the 

preseat to the Itoistiy ^ aJvanco of the latter 

ndatioris hetweca eonsidered the gate, 

into Afghamatan. 0 former towards tho 

,ras ^j^.eracted by the British Govem- 

Indus, and ong ° which tlic obligations o£ public faith 

r^t Sc ■'ffi'nied 

would permit. II jj^nded, through the contincsts of 

of Russia >vould thus he ^ 

amicaUe "to ri-ks of a second iavasiou 

r*“kh.”' to tl'O monarch. A 

by making ,eo)rdinglv held, but the I’cisiaa representa- 
reSoH'O most arregiit demands, claimmg tbc whole o. 
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Aff'lnmatan np to Glinjriin? rpraiin territory, onil Herat as 
a Tertian province. Tlio attempt to reconrilo din’croncca provc<t 
nboiUve, but Mr. MeXeiU iltil not ttie leai endeavour to dii* 
Miadc tlic Shah from tho exi>«lUjon,'trliIlo, ou tho other hand, 
tho Russian inuii'itcr, Cutint Simoiiicli, cncoiirag'cd him to jvr- 
severe, .and oITcrci^ him ereiy naclstance. Tlio fineation rv.as 
tljcn referred to the ^tinhlry in Ijondon, and a remonstrance 
was addressed to the nutlioritics at St. relcrsburg, 'vlio 

i-cplied tiiat the Coiml had exceeded Jus instnictions, and that 
the Kmporor entirely disapproved of the cx|*cJition. Tho 
Count was not recalled, and his profeedin;^; at Teheran were 
so completely in unison with the natifnial feelhifT in Russia, if 
not likewise with that of tho public functionancs, that the 
JIoscow Garetto tlircatcnctl to dictate tho next treaty with 
Englaad in Calcutta. 

The .Shah set out for Herat in the month of July, 
ruo”'u 3 jV^‘ with 50,000 troops and fifty jdeccs of cannon, 
dwelling with dcli^rht on the facility with which 
his disciplined infantry and artillery would overturn the Sikhs 
and pursue tho course of Nadir Shah to Delhi. TIio expedi- 
tion was regarded as tho triumph of Russian* over British 
influence, nod created on extraordinary impression in Central 
Asia. Tliroughout India the sensation was greater than had 
been felt since tho invasion of Zemaun Shah at the beginning 
of the century. The native princes again began to speculate 
on the downfall of the Company's Bupir^nacy. Threats of 
invasion were muttered in Nepal and in Burmah. Tho native 
journals fanned the cxdteiucnt to such a degree as to bring in 
question the wisdom of having bestowed freedom on the pi css, 
but happily uo attempt was made to bridle it. Inflammatory 
papers which were traced to Persian agency were diligently 
scattered through the country. Xho JIahomedans looked for 
the advent of a coimticss host of the faithful, backed, it was 
believed, by two hundred thousand Russians, to wrest the 
country from the halids of the Company. Tho country was 
agitated with the report of great movements in Central Asia, 
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the ctuclle of revolutions for eight <»ntiirie3, and men in the 
remote districts of the Deocaa began to bury their money and 
jewels. in the earth. The fall of Herat under these circum- 
stances would, in the opinion of Sir. McNeill, have inflicted o 
Wow on the prestige of the Indian Government which would 
be felt throughout the east. • 

lonJ AneJoand'a tliis jonctufc Lord Auckland left Calcutta and 
idrisert, 1837. proceeded towards the sanitarium of Simla, with 
hlacnaghten, as the public secretary in aUcndancc on him, 
and Mr. John Colvin as his private secretary. The north-west 
provinces were at the tiqjc visited with a more severe famine 
than had been known since they came under British authority, 
and which was calculated to have swept away half a million 
of the inliabitantsJ The Governor-General’s camp consisted, as 
usual, of more than 20,000 men, and its progress tended to 
oggro\*ata the general distress. On reaching Cawnporc, 
Sir. Macnaghtou advised Lord Auckland to return to Cal- 
cutta, and if the advico b.ad been followed, the Qovermaeat 
would probably have been spared tho disasters of tlio Afghan 
war, but it was determined to push on to Simla. Mr. Wil- 
liam Hay Macnaghten had been for several years a cavalry 
officer iu the Madras army before ho entered the Bengal civil 
service. In tho college of Tort William bo had carried away 
tile highest prizes, and lio was one of the rnoat profound 
oriental sclmlars in India. After ha^•^ng lisen to great dis- 
tiiiction in tho judicial brancli of the service, he entered tho 
political department during the administration of Lord W. Ben- 
tinck, who formed a high esliT)alo of the soundness of his 
judgment and the sobriety of his opinions. Mr. Colvin, tho 
private si'crctary, was a man of considerable abilities, and lofty 
bearing, with a spirit of greater resolution than hia master, 
over whom ho exerted a paramount influence. On these two 
officers, but more especially on Sfr. Colvin, devolved the duty 
of giving advico to the Govcrnor-Gcncnd at this inoracnlous 
crisH, when he w-as fcp.aratcd from tho constitutional advice 
of his Council. The imdcr-sccrctaiy, Mr. IIc.aiy Torrens, whoso 
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influence in the Simla cabinet, Tvas altogether seconflarj', ’tvaa 
an accomplished scholar, a man of great parts and rcrsatile 
genius, but too volatile to be a safe political guide.’ The^home 
Government, seeing in every direction the indication of a 
restless and aggressive spirit, directed on the part of Russia 
and her political lagents, against the security of the British 
empire in India, had instructed the Governor-General to adopt 
vigorous measures for.its protection. Mr. McNeill, ^vho had 
already soimded the note of alarra in his pamphlet on the 
progress of Russia in the east, wbtclr produced a profound 
sensation in England, advised Lord Aucldand to meet the 
crisis by raising up the barrier of a friendly povret in Af- 
ghvanistan, and recommended that Dost Jlahomed should be 
subsidized and etrengtbeued. 

capainBamM It was at Ibis period of fermentation that Cap- 
M Crtu), 1837. tain Bumes made his appearance at the court of 
Cabul, toworfeout the policy of opening the Indus to com- 
merco, but ho found himself at once in the very vortex of pO“’ 
tical complications, and his character of mcicantilc agent 'ous 
speedily merged into that of diplomatist. Native coutta nro 
accustomed to measure the esteem and respect in which tl^cy 
arc held, and the importance of a«political mission, by the cha- 
racter of the preeoats which accompany it, and the Afghans 
had a vivid Temembrance of the magiuScent gifts brought by 
Jlr. ilountfitewart ElpLinstoiic thirty years before. Captain 
Bumes was escorted to the durbar by Akbar Khan, at tbo 
bead of a fine body of Afghan cavalry, on the 20lb September, 
and honoured with a splendid reception, but wlion he came to 
exhibit the presents witli which lie was charged, a pistol and 
a tclcsco^TO for tbo Dost, and some pins and nccvllcs for tne 
ladies of tho zenana, ho and Ids ombassy sunk at once into 
contempt in the eyes of the court. Tho first gl.mcc at the 
state of affairs convinced him that Afghanistan was ready to 
throw herself into the arms of Persia, nnd lie considered it 
fortnnato llmt he should have arrived at the nick of time to 
counteract the hostile projccta of the Persian court. Tbo 
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brothers of Dost Mahomed at Candahar, partly from hatred of 
Kamran, the ruler of Herat, with whom they had a blood fend 
for the murder of their father, and partly from a dread of his 
ajz^ssions, had made proposals for an alliance, offensive and 
defensive, Vi-ith the Shah of Persia. These overtures were 
heartily encouraged by the Russian minister, who did not 
fail to perceive that the exteusion of Persian influence in 
Afghanistan wo’ald essentiaOy ptx>raote ihe views and interests 
of Russia. The Persian envoy who was sent to complete the 
■negotiations arrived at Candahar as Captain Bumes entered 
Cabul, where he learnt that the Shah had readily responded 
to the advances made by Dost Mahomed after he had met 
with a repulse from liOni Auctlaod, and that an ambassador 
with roboa and presents had arrived at Candahar. 
k-«b till on intercoorse with Captain Bnmes, the Dost 

VIA dwelt cschisivoly on the subject which bad Jed him 

M^om».viS3; toojvja communications with the courts of Persia 
ami Eit«eia,'thc loss of Peshawurand the encroachments of the 
Sikhs. He was ready, ho said, to break off all connection with 
Persia, and todi«nuss the envoy with his presents from Candahar, 
if ho were permitted to entertain any hope of assistance for the 
recovery of tJie province frora^bc British Government. ButDord 
Auckland entertained a morbid dfr.adofgmogoffeRcotoRunject 
Sing, whom ho tenned our ancient and faitliful ally, and was 
loth to entertain any propc«al regarding Peshawnr. Yet that 
pniviace had always been a source of aniicty to him, and not 
Only a burden on his treasuty, but an object of insuperable aver- 
sion tobistroops. Before Captain Humes’s mission toCabul.lio 
had ofli ntl to restore »t to the Afghans on condition of their 
paying tribute; but Post M-ahomwl disdained the idea of a 
* Mahomeilan l'«coming tributary to on infidel. This feeling was, 
however, eventually overcome by bis I'a'ssionatc desire to 
rco^vcT the province, and he at length assured Captain Bumes 
that if Runject Sing would restore it, he was ready to Jiolcl 
it ns a fief of the Punjab, and to traii'^niit the cu'^tnm.arj- 
ptfgc-nt.s. Tlicre can l-e little doubt that ff L*.frd Auckland had 
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TbeBiiBsian After tliG receipt of Lord Auckland’s unfavoxu'vable 

EnToy. 1887. reply in 183G, Dost Mahomed despatched an envoy 
to Si. Petersburg to solicit the interposition of the Emperor. 
He oilnded to the dissensions between his own tribe and the 
Suddozyes, and stated that the EngUsh were rather di 8 p 0 se(i 
to give tlicir support to Shall Soojah. He eipiessed a hope 
that his imperial majesty wonld permit liim to be received, 
lilre the Persians, under the protection of Russia, and would 
condescend to arrange matters in Afghamstan, and protect 
him fiom SilJi encroachment. Captain Yltkewich, .in officer 
on the staff of the Governor-General of Orenburg, was sent to 
Cahul with presents of considerable value, and a reply from 
the Czar, the authenticity of which has been questioned, but 
never disproved. HU credentials, like those of Captain Bumes, 
were ostensibly of a commercial character, but in both cases 
were doubUesa intended to cover political negotiations. He ar- 
rived atOabuioiithc 10lhl)eceinber, and the Dost immediately 
visited Captain Bumes, aad assured him that ho desired no con- 
Jiection except witii tlio British OovcrurocLt, and was prei>arcd 
to turn the Russian officer summarily out of Cabul ; but Cap- 
tain Buincs succeeded in dissuading him from this imprudent 
measure. In communicating to I/ud Auckland the fact that 
a Russian envoy had arrived at Cabul with the most temptiug 
offers to Dost Mahomed, Captain Bqmcs urged the necessity 
of immediato and decisive action, in this neck to neck race 
between Russia and England in Afshanistan. But Lord 
Auckland persisted in refusing the Dost any hope of his good 
oflicca with Runject Sing, and intimated that ho must waive 
all claint to Pcskawur, and remmu content with any airango- 
niciit the Sikh ruler might Ihink fit to make witli Sall.in 
JIahomed regarding it. The Dost replied that he bore no 
enmity to his brotiier, notwitlistaniling his incessant trcachciy 
and ins rancorous hostility, but lie could never consider himself 
secure at Cabul, if Sultan Mahomed held Peshawnr. In sub- 
boquent interviews with Capfaiii BnniC'*. ?)0 went so far as to 
e.\y that Iiis fears would be allayed R Pcshawur were made 
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tbe Afghans and to give them a little encouragement and 
power.” Lord Auckland and Lis Simla cabinet of secretaries 
were^ deaf to every repreaentation. They demanded the 
largest concessions from Dost Mahomed and required him to 
reject tho alluring otters which other powers were pressing ou 
Jiim, while they themselrcs offered him notliing in return but 
political sympathies, and their good offices to protect him from 
the further encroachments of Kunjeet^Sing in Afghanistan, 
when it u-aswcU known thdt tlie mere mention of the Kliyber 
pa«s, as General Avitabile affirmed, gave his soldiers the 
cholic, and that Runjcct Sing had no more idea of marching 
to Cabul than to Pekin. Lord Auckland required him to break 
vnih Persia, with Russia, and with Turkistan, but would not 
engage to protect him from the hostility which he must in* 
cvitably have incurred tlicreby. After tho Gorcrament bad 
thus treated him with studied indignity, and addressed him as 
though be had been some petty dependent Indian raja, and 
MtinguWiod every hope of a British alliance, It was no mattm 
of surprise that be should bavo welcomed the Russian envoy, 
who was accordingly conducted through the streets with great 
parade, and received with distinction at tho court. Captain 
Uuruc'3 continued to Unger -sit Cabul for another month, and 
did not take his departure till tho 2Clh of April. The Russian 
envoy promised evcrj'thing which the Dost was most anxious 
to obtain, and immediately opened an official correspondence 
with llunject Sing, but met with no tcncouragcmcnt to visit 
Lahon*. lie then proceeded to Caadahar and completed lljo 
treaty with the chiefs, which xvas soon after ratified by tho 
Russian minister at the Persian court, thoagh it contained 
Btipul.atlcms hostile to the British Government, with whom 
Russia was at peace. 

liwiat'-apf Urt The object of the public authorities both in 
AueVUnA, 1S34. England and hi India at this difficnlt conjuncture 
was the same as that whidi had led to the despatch ‘of 
ilr. Motmf Stuart riphinstone’s embassy in "(omterposo 
a friendly power in Central Asia between us and any invading 
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power from the vrest.” Mr. McKeill and Captain "Wade, the 
political agent at Loodiana, thoagh they differed on several 
points, concurred in recommending that this object should be 
pursued by strengthening the actual rulers of CaluA and 
Candahar, and binding them to British interests. Captain 
Bumes on his reti^m from Cabul enquired why we could not 
act ^vitll Dost Mahomed. ** lie is ” lie said “ a inaTi of «n* 
doubted ability, and haV at heart a high opinion of the British 
nation, and if half you would do for others were done for him, 
he would abandon Persia and Russia to-morrow but Lord 
AucUand and his advisers appear from the first to have re- 
garded the Dost with feelings of mistrust as well as aversion. 
They were evidently chagrined that, instead of submitting 
with grateful humility to whatever terms they might thinfe 
fit to dictate, he sliould bo sitting at the gate of India, appa* 
rontly debating whether he would accept their offers, or those 
of their opponents. • They may also have considered it ® 
point of national honour to secure a footing in Afghanistan 
by their own swords rather than by subsidizing the Dost, and 
they dotennined, therefore, to depose him. On the 12th Mayi 
1838, Dol'd Auckland drew up an elaborate Minute in which 
he reviewed the wholoqucsiiout^uid enumerated three course* 
as being open to us. The Crsfwas to confine our defensive 
operations to the lino of the Indus and abandon Afghanistan 
toils fate, but this, be remarked, would be absolute defeat, 
and leave a free opening tor Persian and Russian intrigue on 
our frontier. The second was to secure Afghanistan by 
granting succour to the Dost and to his brothers at Cand.ahar, 
but this would be gii'ing power, as lie thought, to those who 
would probably employ the means placed at their disposal 
against our allies the Sikhs. The third alternative and that 
which Lord Auckland resolved to adopt was, to permit, or to 
encourage, the od>"anco of Runjcct Sing's armies on Cabul, 
under control anil restriction ; and, O-s Bubsidiarj* to this move- 
ment, to organiro’an expedition, hejded by Shah Sonjab, 
enable lum to establish ha authority iu eastern Afghanistan, 
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and to aid him ty contribntions in money, and by tbe pre- 
sence of an accredited agent, together with a sufBcient body 
of ojHccrs to discipline and command bis troops. 

Mr. Macnagbten was despatched to Lahore to 
>ir ifMnagh- obtain the concorreace of Runjeet Sing in this 
t« Lahore, 1833 . project. His iostmctions, dated three days after 
the Minute, were drawnjby Mr. Torrens in a very 
homhastic style ; and embraced a (at» more extended and a 
more perilous scheme than that wliicb w.as contemplated in 
the Governor-General’s Minute — that white the Sihhs ad- 
vanced cautiously on Cabal, a division of the British army 
should accompany Shah Soojah across the Indus, and occupy 
the town of Shikarpore, for a time. Mr. Macuaghten entered 
the Punjab on the 30th May, and was received with great 
cordiality by Runjeot Sing, theu in the last year of his 
existence, who tottered through the whole length of the 
ntidlencc chamber to embrace him, and then hastened to 
inspect the. trays of presents with a feelisg of childish 
delight. When they met to discuss the object of the mission, 
Mr. Macnaghten asserted, with diploautic assurance, that 
tlio'failurc of Captain Bumes’s mission to Cabul atoso from 
tic unwillingness of tie Ameer to break off negotiations with 
other powers. lie then launched out into a transcendental 
pancgj'ric of the resources of the British empire, and afCrmcd 
that 200,000 soldiers could at any time be brought into tbe 
field to resist an invasion from tUlT east, west, north, and 
south. There was nothing, be said, of a palpable character to 
bo apprehended from tbo movements of Persia and Russia, 
or the hostility of the Sirdars at Cabul, or Candabar, but aa 
tiicy must tend to uusetUo the minds of men, it was desirablo 
to concert measures to Buppre.s3 nil disturbing influences. Ho 
then nilndcd to the treaty which Runjoct Sing had entered into 
with Shah Soojah in 183$, and enquired wliotlier it would bo 
agan-ablo to his %viijlies that it should bo revived, and that llto 
BritWi Govcnmient should becoms a party to it, assisiifi™ 
Shah Soojah with money andofficcre. “ Xliat,’’ replied Run- 
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ject, “would be addingBugartomnk.” But he demanded tliat 
Shah Soojah should confirm Iiis right to the territories ho held 
beyond the Indus, and that, if he were required to renounce all 
claun to Sinde, he should receive one-half the sum which the 
Shah might succeed in extorting from the Ameers. He also 
hinted a wish to Ifc put in possession of Jrflalabad, hut as he 
well knew that his own troops were not to be trusted in Hie 
passe-i, the request wa^ evidently advanced to cover a demand 
for more mouey, and it was eventually arranged that the 
Shah should pay him an annual subsidy of two lacs of rupees. 
The ticaty to which Ilunjeet Snig affixed his seal, was in fact 
a simple revival of the conrpact concluded five years before 
between him and Shah Soojah and to whicli the British 
Government now became o party, with the addition of font 
articles, none of which, lioivever, created any obligation to 
send a British, force across the Indus. Mr. Macuaghten tJien 
proceeded to Loodiana to obtain tlio concurrence of Shah 
Soojah in these arrangements, and, as he had eveiythiug to 
receive, every difficulty was speedily removed. It was cicailj' 
understood by both parties in the conference at Loodiana that 
the assistance to be pven by the British Government was to 
bo limited to the appointmeut <ff.a representative at Cabal, 
and officers to discipline and command the Shah’s army, a^d 
an advance of money to pay it ; and he repeatedly expressed 
his fervent hope that the immediate operations for regaining 
his iiingdom should be conducted by his own troops. 

Th« Gr»n4 Mr. Macnaghten returned with the tripartite 
E«pedWoD, 1 SJ 8 tvpaty to Simla on the 17th of 'July, and found 
that during his absence there had been a further develop- 
ment of the expeditionary project. It was argued — and 
nothing could be moie palpable — that unless the British 
Government engaged ns principals in the expedition it must 
end in a disgraceful failure. It was therefore resolved to 
Bend a large British army across the Indus into the unex- 
plored regions of Central Asia, and to plant it in the centfo 
of Afghanistan. To reach that isolated position all convoys 
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of provisions and munitions of -war were required to traverse 
tlio states of doubtful allies, and to thread long^ and dangerous 
mountain defiles, beset xrith wild and plundering tribes. This 
perilous expedition was undertalccn by Lord Auckland witliout 
the concurrence of the Supreme Council, then sitting in Cal- 
cutta. The Whig Ministry did not, hotkever, shrink from 
pharing the responsibility of it with tlieir colleague in 
India, Sir John Ilobhous^ tbo President of the Board of 
Control, when interrogated on the subject by a Committee of 
the House of Commons, said, *‘ Alono I did it,” wliich simply 
signified that he had authorized it without any reference to 
tlie Court of Directors. He affirmed that Lord Auckland was 
not to boar tho blame of tins measure; it was the polity of 
the home Government, and he might mention that his despatch 
staling his opinion of tho course wluch ought to be taken to 
meet tho exigency which had arisen, and tliat written by 
Lord Aucklaud itifortaiog him of the arrangements made for 
tho ox2>edition, crossed each, other on the road. Sir John 
Hobhoujo’s communicatioa has never been permitted to see 
the light and appears still to bo considered a state secret, and 
it is tlicrcforc difficult toostimato its bearing on the movements 
of tho expedition. But bcjSnd the ministerial circle in Down- 
ing Street, and tho secretaries at Simla, this preposterous enter- 
prise was universally condemned as soon as it was announced. 
Mr. Blphiiistone stated that, if 27,000 men were sent up the 
Bolan pass to Candahar, ami wo could feed thi*m, there was 
no doubt t)i.at wo inigljl tako C.sbul, and set up Shalt Soojah ; 
but it was hop^es.s to innlntaiii lamina poor, cold, strong, and 
remote romitry, among a turbulent people like the Afghans." 
Ixird William Bcntinck onisiJcrcd tlio project au act of in- 
credible folly. Lord 'Wclleehy regarded thU wild e-rpedittori, 
eight bnndred miles from our frontier and onr resources, into 
ono of the nu«t difficult countries in tho world, a land of rocks 
• and deserts, of sands am! ico and snow, as an net of infa- 
tuation. Tire Duke affirmed with prophetic sagacity that 
the eonsequcnco of once crossing the Indus to settle a 
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eidered wi th reference to its glaring" misstatements, the sophistry 
of its arguments, or the audataty of its assertions. It affirmed 
tiiatitbc army of Dost Mahomed had made a sudden and un- 
provohed attack on out Muaeut ally, Runjeet Sing, ■wlicieaa 
it was Runjeet • Sing who had made repeated and unprovoked 
attacks on the Dost. It stated that he hsd urged the most 
unreasonable pretenaions with regard to his misunderstanding 
wth the Sikhs, •whereas the only propdfeition he had made was 
ODO which Runjeet Sing himself -would haro been readily in- 
clined to accept. It accused the Afghan ruler of having 
avowed schenies of aggrandizement and ambifton injurious to 
the peace and security of the frontiers of India, and of having 
openly threatened, in furtherance of those schemes, to call in 
every forcigu aid he could command, and ultimately given his 
undisguised support to the designs of the King of Persia on 
Afghanistan 5 but it withheld the important fact that ho had 
accepted the Persian alliance only after the most streaaous 
cITorts had been made for Arc months without Buccess to ob* 
tain a British alliance, and that he was driven into the arms 
ol Persia, against his own will, solely by the perversity of the 
Indian Goveniment. It affirmed that the orders for the assem- 
blage of a British force wrto issued in concurrence with the 
Supreme Council, whereas the Coundl, when required to place 
the manifesto on tlic public records, remonstrated against the 
cousnmmation of a policy of suclr grave impcfrtrince without 
their ever h.avhig had an opportunity of stating their opinions 
regarding it. The general object of the cspcditiou was do- 
Rcribcd to bo to secure on our western frontier an ally who 
was interested in rcaifting aggression, in tho place of chiefs 
ranging themselves in subservience to a hostile power; tlio 
immediate object was “to succour tho besieged garrison of 
Herat, who had Iwliavcd with a gallantry and fortitude worthy 
of the justice of their cause.” To that memorable siege wo 
now turn. ^ * 

fii»e.6rH.r« The Jcm'loiy of Ilcmt is tho only route by 
which a large and fully equipped army can 
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adviince towards India from the north-west, and the city is 
therefore considered tlic gate of Afghanistan. So cxnberant 
is tho fertility of the plain in which it is situated that*it is 
usually styled the granary of Central Asia. All tho materials 
for the organization of an army and the formation of depSts 
are to be found in the neighbourhood in great abundance. 
Its mines furnish "lead^ iron, and sulphur, the surface of the 
country is coTered with saltpetre, and the woods aCord abund- 
ance of charcoal. The population is hardy and docile. The 
king, Shah Kamian, was Tine of the worst sperirarfis of 
oriental voluptuary and despot. His minister, Yar Sfahomed, 
though not devoid of courage and abiliticB, was justly de- 
scribed by Lieutenant Pottinger as “ the greatest scoundrel 
in Central Asia." Tho government was an execrable tyranny, 
and derived its chief support from the sale of the wretched 
beings who had been kidnapped and reduced to slavery. The 
King of Persia sat down before the city on the 23rd NcFemUer, 
1837, The fortifications were crumbling to pieces, and Jt 
might have been carried by a vigorous oud scientlfio assault 
on the first day. The practice of the Persian artifieiy which 
had been trained by British officera was supeib, but the igno- 
rance of tho Persian' officers in charge of it completely neU" 
tralized its value. A few days before tho commencement of 
the siege. Lieutenant Eldred Pottinger, a young officer of tJie 
Bombay Artillei^',. wlio had been sent by Ida uncle, Colonel 
Pottinger, tbe Resident in Ciitcli, to make researches in Central 
Asia, entered the city in the gaih of a eyud — a descendant of 
tho Prophet — and took up his residence at the caravansarj' in 
common with its other inmates. In tho -true spirit of English 
adventure, lie resolved to remain and take a *haro in tliO 
approaching struggle, though uot also without tho Iioi>o of 
promoting the interests of Ids country in tho defence of tho 
rity.^ His Berviecs wero offered to tho king and his minister 
and rooshly wsLopttsd,, and tha TOtural nscandcncy of gonius 
ppeedily gave him tlio chief direction of operations. The 
garrison was animated by a spirit of great resolution and 
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perseverance, and under lua ^idance succeeded in baffling for 
five months the repeated assaults of the Persians, though 
aided by a regiment of Kussians, who were styled deserters 
to save appearances. Mr. McNeill, the British minister at the 
Persian court, joined tli© royal encampment on the 6th .^ipri], 
to the great anuoyanco of the Shah, who tonsidcred that his 
presence would not fail to give encouragement to the Heratees. 
He was received, however, with due “ceremony, and lost no 
time in making an effort to rccondle the belligerents. He 
found hpth parties inclined to accept his mediation. TJio 
Sliah was disheartened by tbo protraction and the eipense of 
the siege, and authorized him to offer whatever teitnshe might 
consider reasonable, and Karoran was cciually prepared to 
accedo to any conditions. he might recommend. He proceeded 
to the city and opened negotiations with every prospect of a 
fa^'ourablc Issue ; but the Russian minister at TeJiemn fol* 
lowed him in all liaste, and, b-iving met with an accident, 
drove in his carriage from Teheran to Herat and reached tho 
camp during Mr. McNciU’s absence. His arrival completely 
changed tho aspect of affairs. Ho u^cd tho continuance of 
the siege, advanced fumU for tho Persian army, and engaged, 
. if Herat were captured, to ftmit tho whole of tho instalments 
still due by Persia to Russia. Mr. McKoill met with a cold 
reception on his return from the city, and the Shah not only 
rejected the amicable arrangemeut ho had made, but announced 
hia resolution to renew the assault. The redress Sir. SfcXeill 
continued to dcm.md for a wanton outrage committed on one 
of his rocsiengers some months l»cfore, M-ho had been stripped 
naked and scourged, was persistently rcfm,ed, and he himself 
was treated with great contumely. Tho influence of England 
was completely prostrated, and he found it necessary to break 
off all diplomatic rchatioas with the Shah and retire to tho 
Turkish frontier. 

mmeoftiisHA Tlic Biogc Wis prosecuted with new vigour. 

Tho 2 1 th .Tunc was fixed for a general nssanlt, and 
it affonlcd a fresh opportunity for the display of Licutcuant 
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Pottingev’B courage and genius. Count Simonicli peiBonally 
undertook the direction of the attack, and Kussian engineerB • 
superintended the operations. The city Tras attacked at five 
points, but the assailauts were repulsed from four of them. 

At the fifth, however, they succeeded in making a practicable 
breach, but were thrice repelled by the gallantry of the Hera* 
toes. Their courage began at length to droop, and they 
recoiled from tho onslaught of the enemy. Yar Jlahomed, 
•with all his braveiy, was paralyzed by the energy of the 
Persians and seated himself in despair at a distance from the 
scene of action. The fate of Ilcrat trembled in the balance, 
and the city was on the point of being lost, -when it was saved 
by tho indomitable spirit of Lieutenant Pottinger He went 
up to Yar Mahomed, conjured huo, threatened him, rc'dlcd him, 
and at length, seizing him by the arm, dragged him to Iho 
breach, where he fell like a madman on his own troops as they 
drew back from the weapons of the Persians. Tho effect was 
magical ; they rushed forward with infuriated zeal; tho Per- 
sians were seized with a panic, when on the point of gaining 
their object, and fled in dismay to their camp, with tho loss of 
more than 1,700 men, among whom was the Tlussian General 
Berowski. Herat was saved an^ tlic siege was turned into a • 
blockade, during which the iohabitants Buffered the extrcwily 
of wrctdiedness from the scarcity of provisions, and tho nii- 
abated extortions of Tar Slaliomcd. The Persian army was 
likewise suffering from want of food. The Shah had lost 
many thousand men in the various conflicts, and a still larger 
number from desertion ; his commuuications with Persia, from 
which he drew his supplies, were intermpted by tho increasing 
boldness of the maraudiug tribes on the route, and lie only 
wanted a docent pretext for raising tho siege. Meanwhile, 
two steamers were Beat by the Govemmont of India with 500 
RCjiioys to ocenpy the island of Karrack in tho PcTsian GnU, 
a description of which has been given in a former cliapler. 
Tire force was too insignificant for any influential effort, but 
its strength was magnified by rumour, and in tho camp before 
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Herat it was conBdently announced tliat a large Britisli fleet 
had destroyed the ports on the coast, and that a British army 
was ifiarcliing on Shiraz. Mr. McNeill availed himself of the 
consternation created hy this expe^tiou, and deputed Colonel 
Stoddart to the Persian camp with a peremptory message to 
the Shah. lie was instructed to state that*the occupation of 
Herat, or of any part of Afghanistan, would he considered an 
act of hostility to England, that a British armament had 
iflroady arrived in the Persian gulf, and that if the Shah desired 
to avert the measnrea which the British Government would 
adopt to vindicate its honour, he must immediately retire from 
the city. The king received Colonel Stoddart with cordiality, 
and at the first interview said, “ The fact is, if I do not leave 
llerat, there will be war.*’ “ There is war,” replied the CeloncJ, 
“ crerj-tliujg derends on yoorMajesty’s answer. God preservo 
your Majesty.” Two days after, bo was ngain in the royal pre- 
sence, when the king informed him that he had made up Ids 
mind to consent to all tho demanda made by the British 
Government, and that he gave tip tho siege simply from his 
dcsiro to maintain its friendshij*. He broke up his encamp* 
mentonthe 9tli September and returned ’to Persia, having 
lost no small portion of Ids army and a large amount of trea- 
sure, besides incurring tho disgrace of failure in an cntorpnsc 
which had been the talk of Central Asia for ten months. The 
memorable defenoo of Herat. ngaJnst 40,000 Persian troops, 
aidfd by the skill of Bossian engineers, stands side by side 
with the defence of Arcot by Clive, and refiecls equal credit 
on the .\nglo-SAXon youth by whose solo energy and genius it 
was rendered successfol, though ho had never seen Fcrvico, 
and had no knowlc<.1gc of the art of war except that which 
he had derived from study. 

rmuiror# iB ib« Tlic graiul project* of Persia which had for two 
years agitated the minds of men from tho CasjHjn 
scs iko iM.v.V.9 p! the krtp /jacnp})pd ii #.he 

of Herat. The dangers which were supposed to menace tho 
British empire in Indb from the ambition of Persia and tho 
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jntri^es of Russian agents, "were at once dispelled. Tlie hos- 
tility of the rulers of Cabnl and Candahar had ceased to have 
any political importance, and it vras naturally expected 
that under this new aspect of circumstances tho espeditioa 
would he relinquished- But, a largo army had been assem- 
bled, and all the fjreparations for a grand enterprise complotedi 
and it required more decision of character than the Govemor- 
General possessed to tesist the importunities, and to disappoint 
the expectations, of the ardent spirits around him. Accord- 
ingly, on the 8th November he announced in Orders that 
while the relinquishment of the siege of Herat was a 
cause of congratulation, he should “still continue to prosecute 
with vigour the measures which had been announced with a 
view to the suhstitution of a friendly for a hostile power in the 
caatem provinces of Afghanistan, and to the establishment of 
a permanent barrier against schemes of aggression on our 
north-west frontier." This resolution to perscveio in the 
expedition has justly been considered moro obnoxious to cen- 
sure than even the original design. Tho Governor-General 
endeavoured to justify it by affirming that it was required of 
US “alllie in observation of the treaties entered into with 
Runjoct Sing and Shah Soojah, aSi by paramount considerations 
of defensive policy." But there was no alluMon whatever m 
the tripartite treaty to tho despatch of a British army across 
tho Indus, and the Shah was ,paiticularly anxious to a\oid 
tho appearanco of being carried to Gabul on the shoulders of 
infidels, which he cousidered would be detrimental in the high- 
est degree to his popularity and hla interests. He wanted 
British gold, uot British bayonets, tuid it ia an open question 
wliethcr “ the paramount considerations of defensive policy 
would not have been more effectually promoted h.sd he 
advanced through the country vritiihis own army, and wltli a 
liberal supply of money, to buy up tic mcrccuai^- chiefs. 
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CHAPTER XKSIV. 


tORD AT;Cia,.VND’S ADMIS13TRATIOR— THE ATOnAH EXrC- 

omoR, 1838-1642. 

EBoj^t^'n'e- The army of the Indus, as it was designated, 
The mar^ 1833. assemblcd at FcTOzcpore on the banVs of the Snt- 
lege towards the end of November. Befoie it proceeded on 
its route there was a grand meeting between Lord Auckland 
and the lion of the Punjab, tlien tottering on the brink of the 
grave •, but ho still exhibited in his countcaancc bis habitual 
calmness of d(};iign, nud his single eye was still lighted up 
wittj the firo oS enterprise. The assembly, wbit^a wns second 
in magniGcenco ouly to that of Itoopur, was diversiDed by 
fihowy pagenuts, gay doings, and feats of miinio "’ar. As tho 
army wa<i no longer bound for Herat its strength was reduced 
by ono half, and tlio Commandcr.in-chicf, Sir Henry Taiie, 
u lio liad consented to take the command in person wlien it 
was destined to march into Q'litval Asia nud baiDo the dosigus 
<if KtJSfin, declined to head a diminished force simply to seat 
S?hah Soojah on tbo tbroiio of a belter man. Tho Bengal 
column started from Ferozeporo on tho lOlh of December, 
under tlic command of Sir AViUougbby Cotton, with about 0,500 
men of all arm'i, 30,000 caincU, and 58,000 comp follow.orB. 
Tho force raised for tbo immediato ser\’icc of tbo Shah, which 
was doaignated his army, though commanded by Company’s 
officers, «nd paid from the Companj’s treasurj’, consisted of 
about C,000 men. The Boroliay troops under tbocojnm.aDd of 
Sir John Keane amounted to 5,C00, making a total of 21,000 
Soldiers. Tho jtolitlcal charge of tho enterprise u as entrusted 
to Mr. Macnaghten, with whom it originated, and he \ras 
officially sljled tho Kiivoy luid SUnistcr at tho court of Shah 
Soojali, the Shall being tho puppet, and Mr. MflCcagUlcn the 
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inform them that *' the article of the treaty vrhich prohibits 
the using of tho Indus for the conreyanco of military stores 
mu^i necessarily ho suspended during the course of these 
operations ; and that at this important crisis not only those 
■who have shown a disposition to favour our adversaries, but 
those who display an unwillingneBS to liclp us, in the just 
. and neeessary undertaking in which we are engaged, must he 
displaced, and give way to others oa whose friendship and 
co-opcratiou wo may he able implicitly to rely ” Tho pro- 
vince of Sindc was formerly a dependency of tho Dooratiee 
empire, and bad paid tribute whenever tiic rulers of Cabul 
were strong enough to enforce it. No tribute had been trans- 
mitted for forty years, and tho Ameers were >-irtuaily indc- 
ivjudent. They were now required to pay up the arrears of 
lovenuc which was assumed at twenty-five lacs of rupees to a 
ruler who had been an caUc from the throne of Cnbid for 
thirty years. But' whoa Colonel Pottlnger presented this 
demand, he Ws\a confounded by the production of two releases 
from all further claims of every description which the Shah 
had written in two Korans, and signed and sealed, when ho 
had prevailed on them to |»ay him throe lacs of rupees in IfeDS. 
Tim Amoera said they wcr» confident tho Govemor-Gcner.\l 
did not intend to make them pay over again for what they 
had already bought, but he was of opinion that it was not 
incuml'cnt on him to cuter into anj’ formal investigation of 
this plea, «nd Mr. Sfacnaghlcn remarked that rather than 
allow the grand enterprise of restoring Shah Soojah to ho 
postj>oued by nny opposition from the Ameers, it would bo 
K'ttcr to let loose 20,(100 of Ronjeet Sing's troops uiH>n thetf 
capital. It wa.s hkowiso determined to impose a vulsidiary 
forco on them for winch they were to prOvido three Uc'j of 
niiKt's a-ycar. Tho Araecra uaturally demurred to tl.eso 
exactions hut Colonel Pottinger was d«ire<l to inform (hem 
“neitJicr the ready power to crush and anniliilate them, 
nor tho will to call it into action, won? ■nbnting, if it appeared 
fC'jaisitc, however remotely, for the safety or the iutegrity of 
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the Anglo-Indian empire or frontier." To coerce them into 
Fnhmission, Sir John Eeanc marched with the Bombay army 
up to the neighbourhood of the capital, and it was resolved 
to strengthen the arguments of the negotiators by sending 
down the Bengal column to join him. Tlie order to march was 
1 eceived with enthusiasm, for the espcdition'hcld out the pros* 
pc^ oj military distinction and still more of a rich haul of . 
.prize money in a city.wbich w.as reputed to contain eight 
crores of rupees. Awed by the presence of a British force, the 
Ameers yielded to necessity, signed the subsidiary tre.ity and 
paid up the first instalment of the demand. The Bengal troops 
retraced their steps with a feeling of bitter disappointment 
to Bokkur 5 and the eepoys, notwithslanding their superstitious 
objection to crossing the Indns, passed over without any hesi- 
tation, and for the first time erected the flag of England o-n 
the opposite bank, 

of tii« The disasters of the force began ns soon as it 
* was across the Indus. The mortality among th® 
draft cattle, on whicli the subsistence of the army depended, 
became portentous, and it was deemed advisable for Sir Wil- 
loughby Cotton to pnsh on at once vrith tho Bengal colonin 
through tho sandy deseit of Cut^ih Gund.'iva, a hundred and 
ortj miles in extent. Lord Auckland’s eecrctaric’S had assured 
the officers of the army that the march to Cahul would l-e a 
niilitary proraeinde, .iml the assertion was now to bo exem- 
plified As this arid waste funilshcil httle water and no jms- 
turagp, the camels died byhundrwls, and the Bclocheo free- 
l>ootcr3, who were in fact the only produce of the soil, hovered 
round the camp and never lost an opj^rtunity of pillaging it* 
After a march of sixteen days the army reached Dadur at the 
mouth of the Bolau pa.e«<. thesoutliom entrance info Afghani** 
tai^ prort«ioi,s on the beasts of burden that had surviie*! 
PuK.oeut only for a single month. The tnxiirs were fix days 
< 0 I mg tlm^ngh this terrific gorge. There was no opj-osition 
rc!u the Imt the tlint stones lamed the canioK 

ma t.10 want of jastoro and fatigue dlMlltJ the nrtilleo* 
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horses ; the monntam paths Trere strewed with abandoned 
tents, cqnipa^ and stores, and the Kttle stream which flowed 
at the bottom of the ravine, was tainted with the carcases of 
animat^. Emcrj^ing from this pass the troops entered the 
beautiful valley of Shawl, bat thongh it was covered with vine- 
yards and orchards^ it conld only fnmish food for the army for 
a few days. }so small portion of the stock of provisions had been 
lost with the cattle intheBofanpass, and starvation stared the 
army in the face. Captain Bumcs was sent back to Khelat to 
endeavour to conclnde a treaty with Mehmb Ehan, the indepen- 
dent ruler of Belcchistan, with the object of providing for the 
immediate wants of the force, and securing tho passage of 
future supplies through the pass. For this service the chief 
was offered o subsidy of a lac and a half of rupees a-year ; 
but it was beyond his power to afford the relief which the 
pressing necessities of the army required. His territory was 
by no means fertile 5 the harvest of the preceding year had 
been deficient; tho British troops and tho swarm of camp 
followera had given the growing crops to their cattle, and 
wantonly wasted tlio water on which the fields depend^ for 
irrigation, and tho Belochecs themselves were living on herbs 
and ^lehrab Khan informed Captain Buraes that he bad 

received tho most tempting overtures from the Persians and 
Ru«!.<jniJs, but Lad dcfcrujined faithfully to seo the BriUsli 
army through the pass. Ilia conduct was deserving of all 
jiraise ; anil it ivas owing entirely to his active agency, that the 
trooj>a were enabled to travrrso that fearful defile, when a word 
from him might have brought the expedition to a dead lock, 
and an unhappy tennination, 

ATiTii On the 6th April, Sliah Soojah’s force, with the 

fiUur. 1-23 IhiToy and the Bombay army reached Quettah, the 
largf'-t town in the di’>lrict of Shawl, where Sir Willooghbv 
Cotton wa'i already encampetl, and Sir John Keane assumed 
tho command of tho whole expedition. The troops were hsli 
mutlnoui for want of foo*l ; the loaf of tho Etropean soldier was 
Anuiii-hcd ia weight, the native troops wore reduced to a 
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was necessary to push forward wiUi oil speed to Caudaliar. lu 
tlio intcn'cning; spaco lay the Kojuck pass, scarcely less ter* 
rifle than tlio Bolan, thongh not of tlio samo extent. The 
batteries and tlic field pieces Lad to bo dragged up and 
lowered down its appalling precipices by tlio European soldiers, 
pressed by hunger, parched with thirst, and consumed by 
cessant fatigue. Such was tho military promenade to Cabal- 
As the Shah approached Caiidahar, tho Barukzyc princes, be- 
trayed by their chiefs and foUowera, whom British gold bad 
been employed to corrupt, fled to the west, and he entered the 
cit^ without opposition on the 25th April. Some of the iak^*' 
bltants shouted welcome, others strewed flowers in bis 
and the curiosity of the |>cople gave such an appearance of 
enthusiasm to hia progress, that tho sanguine Envoy assured 
Loid Auckland that he had been recoiTcd with feelings bor- 
dering on adoration. But curioaity soon subsided, and when, 
a fortnight after, a gorgeous ceremonial was got up iu ^bs 
plain for his installation, which was celebrated bya salute of, 
a hundred and one guus, not a hundred of the citizens were 
present, and the acclamations were confiued to hia own re- 
tainers. 

Ghana, 183J The army, still on reduced rations, was obliged 
to remain inactive in Caudaliar for ten wmeks till tho ciops b^d 
ripened, and it was unable to resume its march before the27tb 
June. Two Inmdrcd and thirty miles distant from Candabar, 
and ninety from Cabnl, Jay the gnsat fortress of Ghuzni, from 
which Mahmood had issued more than eight hundred years 
beforo to plant the standard of the crescent on the plains of 
India. It was deemed absolutely impregnable, and regard'^d 
as tbo pride of Afghanistmi. Hyder Ehaii bad been sent by bi^ 
fatlicr, Dost Mahomed, to garrison it Tvith 3,000 men, and bo 
had taken advantage of the detention of the army at Candali^ 
to strengtlieu tho fortifications and to provision the fort for siS 
mouths. It was found to be strong both by nature and by 
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art. The parapet which rose or serenty feet ahore the 
plain, and the wet ditch, presented msormonntable obstacles to 
an attack by mining or escalade. Sir John Keane had lis- 
tened to the voice of those who asserted that it was a place 
of no strength, and consequently left behind him the battering 
train which had been dragged with infinite labour through 
the BoLin and Kojnek passes. To attempt to breacli the 
walls with the pnny sis and nine pounders which accompanied 
his force was idle, and there was every prospect of the total 
collapse of the expedition. A nephew of Dost Mahomed, how- 
ever, was induced by the offer of a large bribe to desert his 
countrymen and turn traitor, and from him the engineers 
obtained an accurate description of the condition and cliarnc- 
ter of tho defences. All the gates had b-.'en built np with the 
exception of one, and Captain Thomson, the chief cngineci, 
assured Sir John Keane that the only mode of attack which 
presentdd any chanco of success was that of blowing it up, 
and then rushing into the fortress. Xme hundred pound:* 
of powder woro accordingly packedinhagsunder his direction 
and conveyed in silence and darkness to the gate. Fortunately, 
the night was gloomy and temjjestaous, and the attention of the 
garrisou was drawn off by a demonstration from the light bat- 
teries in other directions. The powder exploded ; the ma«5i% e 
barricade was shivered to pieces, and heavy masses of mavoury 
atidbcamscamctopplingdowningrcatconfusioa. Col. Dennje 
pf the 13th Light Infantn’ rushed in with tho storming party 
over tho debris; the enemy, oa hearing the explosion, hastcni-d 
to the broach, and for some time there was n mortal struggle, 
but (lirve hearty cheer*, while it was jet dark, announce*! to the 
Gcncnil, who was watching tho result from a neighl>onring 
height mth deep anxiety, that tho fortre-'* was in our hantl'S. 
At dawn of day, the Brhisli ensign was planted oa tho proud 
dtadcl of Ghumi by fln«ign Krere. This exploit cost tlo 
army n hundred and eighty in killed and wounded, of whum 
eighteen were ofHcer* ; and it wxs the only nnlimry operati-'u 
l*ciwccu Fcrorcporc and CaboL A day or two after, a body 
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of ghaztes, or ifahomeclan fanatics, endeavoured to enter 
Sbah Soojah’s encampmciit in the liopo of assassinating hiffl. 
but were repulsed and pursued by Captain Outrara, ■wlioipap* 
tured their holy standard togetlicr with about fifty prisoners. 
^Vhen conducted into the presence of the Shah, they gloried in 
their attempt and teviled liira to his face for having brought 
the infidels into the country, ^vliilc one more ferocious than 
the rest stabbed on<? of his attendants^ Ho immediately 
ordered the wholo number to bo executed, and they 
deliberately hacked to pieces in cold blood outside Ins tents. 
Am»at Thc fatc of Ghuzm opened up tiic road to Cahul, 

and filled Dost Mahomed with consternation. 
■While the army under Sir John Keane was ad rancing towards 
the capital, another army under Prince Timur, the son of tl^ 
Shah, and Colonel Wade was approachiug it from thc eastward 
by way of Jcllalabad. Distracted by this double perib tb® 
Dost called his officers together, and with Iho Koran in bis 
hands implored them to make one bold stand like brave 
and true behevers. “ You have eaten my salt,” he said, 
“these thirteen years 5 grant-me but one request in return. 
Sitand by the brother of Futteh KJian while ho executes ono 
last charge against tbe«c Fcrifigcc dogs : in that onset he 
. will fall } then make your o%Tn terms with Shah Soojah.’’ 
there was neither fidelity nor epint left in them, and Dost 
Mahomed, finding the struggle hopeless, parked his guns at 
Urgundeh, in the vidnity of Cabul, and turned with a hand- 
ful of followers to the regions of the Uaadoo Koosh. As 
soon as the intelligence of his flight reached the army, it w’ss 
resolved to follow him without a moment’s delay. Captain 
Outram and nine other officers, animated with a lofty spirit 
of adventure, started in pursuit of him, with a small body of 
cavalry and several hnudred Afghan horse commanded by 
Hajee Khan Kauknr. For six days they gave neither Dott 
brahomed nor thernselves anyrcst, night or day, and would in 
all probability have eveutually overtaken him, but for the 
treabhery of the Afghan Hajee. He had deserted the Dost for 
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thf Candahar nilers, end then deserted them for Shah Soojah on 
the receipt of a large bribe, and now determined to abandon 
the ,causc of the Shah on the first opportunity. He con- 
sented to accompany the expedition oniy that he might defeat 
its object. Ho pretended illness, and always contrived to 
remain a march or two behind ; he threw nnpediments in the 
way of every movement, and so effectually delayed the pur- 
suit, that on reaching Bameean the Dost was found to have 
gained a start of thirty miles and passed beyond the confines 
of Afghanistan. The old traitor was sent to Hindostan, and 
passed many years in dtiranco at Clmnar. This enterprise 
was in keeping with Captain Outram’s character, but it was 
more remarkable for its chivalry than it? prudence. The 
treachery of the Ilajce, winch prevented the encounter of the 
parties, was, after all, a fortunate circumstance, since ho and 
his Afghan horse would not have failed to join the Dost in 
attacking the feeble and jaded party of officers, in wMch case 
not ono of whom would have escaped to toll the talc. On 
the 7th August, 1S39, Shah Soojah, still resplctidcnt with 
jewels, though without tho Koh-l-noor, was conducted with 
martial pomp tliroagh (he cUy of Cahul to the Bala Ilissar, 
but there was no popnl.ar*cnthu«iasm, and tho procession 
resembled a funeial. Tim citizens came to their thresholds 
to gore, not so much on the exilerl and restored king, ns on 
the cav.alcado of infidels parading their Btrects, upon whom 
they did not fail to \Kmr the ino'it hc.irty maledictions. 

Cgixno Wad# Tliroc wcoks l.atcr, tho Shah was joined by his 
ml Timur. soii Timur, wlio advanced on tho direct line from 
ISM. I’cshawTir to Cabiil in company with a Sikh con- 

tingent. He as totally dcsIUntc of clnracter or spirit, and 
tho entire responsibility of tho cxi>odition devolved on Colonel 
W-kIo, tlio able and experienced political agent nt Loodiaaa. 
The prince’s array, composed of a veri* nii«eellaneou3 assort- 
tueiit of about -1,000 recruits, bat paid by the Comp'ny, 
reached Periiawur on the 2iHh March. A mouth after, tho 
Baja OoLab Sing, and Kunjecl Sing’s grandson, Nao Xiljal 
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Slug, joined llie camp -with about C,000 Sikh soldiers. A 
march through the Khyber pass to unknown dangers was 
equally uupalataljle to both men and commanders, jyid it 
was not diliicHlt to discover pretexts for delay. Insubordina- 
tion is the normal condition of all Indian armies, even under 
their own princes, and the Sikh army at Posiiawnr was no 
exception to the general rule. Soon after its arrival one regi- 
ment turned out live colonel and tho officers, shotted the guns 
and calmly awaited tho progress of events* This mutiny was 
no sooner hushed up, than anotlicr broke out in the Goorkha 
corps, wliicU struck its tents, and marched out of the camp with 
drums beating and colours flying to Teshawur. There the 
men took up a position a little distance from the fort, and 
were permitted to remain in a elate of open revolt whil« 
a report of their cijndnct was sent on to Lahore. After 
four months had been wasted at Peshawnr through these 
and other impediments, the expedition entered the Khyber 
on tho 20th July. The Afredies were prepared to resist its 
progress with vigour, but Colonel Wade defeated their pro- 
ject by crowning tlio heights and tnroing their flanlc, a ma* 
ncenvre by which these defiles were probably for the first 
time opened by the nso of flte<5l and not of gold. Dost 
Mahomed had sent the ablest of his sons, Akbar Khan, to 
oppose the progress of this force, but he was recalled to the 
defence of the capital as Sir John Keane advanced from the 
south, and Colonel Wade, after having mastered the Khjber, 
reached Cabul without difficulty, 

EetcnCIoQ of The object of the expedition had now been 
attained by the eubstitation of a friendly for a 
1833 hostile power in Afghanistan, and the period had 

arrived, in accordanco with Lord Auckland’s manifesto, for tlio 
Withdrawal of the British troops. It was ewdeut, however, that 
there was no national feeling of attachment to the throne of 
the ‘Shah, and that without ,tbo continued support of British 
bayonets it must eventnally totter and fall. This truth had 
dawned on ilr. llacnagbtcn on lua reaching Candahar, when 
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ha wrote to the Goremor-Geiieral that vro must bo prepared 
to look on Afghanistan for some years as an out-post yield- 
ing nothing, but requiring much expenditure to keep it in 
repair. Lord Auckland was equally convinced of the fact, 
and on the 20th August recorded his opinion that to leave 
the Shah vrithont the support of a British army would be 
followed by bis 'expulsion, and ensure a. palpable failure of 
oar plans, which would reflect disgrace ou Gorermnent and 
become a source of danger. Our dilEculties, as the Duke of 
‘Wellington bad predicted, began as soon as our military 
success was complclo. They commenced mth th’e occupation 
of Cabul on tlio 2nd August, 1839, and they culminated on 
’the 2nd November, 1811, in the insurrection which annihilated 
the army. To support the authority of Uie Shah it was 
determined to leave a body of about 10,000 troops to gar. 
rison Cabul, Jcllalabad, Gbuzoi, Candahar, and other places. 
General WillsUirc who commanded the Bombay force was 
directed on his way back to mllict a signal retribution on 
Mchrab Klian, the ruler of Belochistan, for banng withheld 
supplies from the array on its march, and neglected to restrain 
tbo Bolochec freebooters, in violation of tbo treaty which 
Captain Bumes bad forced A liim. In both cases ho set np 
a a-alid plea of inability, and It is impossible to exonerate 
tbo procccditigs which were pursued against him from the 
charge of vindictiveness and injustice. Khelat was found to 
I*® very strong fortification, and the Belochccs 
Kb'tut. ort. 14. fought valiantly for their chief and their counti^*. 
1S33. After tho gatesbad been demolished by cannon, 

they continued to disjmtc every inch of ground, and Mebiab 
Khan fell with eight of bis priuci{fal ofl'cors gallantly fighting 
in its defence. A relation was placed on the vacant tlironc and 
three of the most jirodnctivc districts were annexed to tbo 
dominions of Shah Soojab, a most uogntefii] return for tho 
hospitable reception which hichrab Khan had As* 

that monarch when bo was obliged to fly from Afghanistan in 
1833. 
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iiooourj 1810 espotlition jnis as fertile in honours ns it 

ivas barren in military achievements. It wis » 
measure of ministerial policy, condemnetl by the general .voice 
of society, in England nnd in India, and it svas considered 
politic to make the most of tho success which .at first attended 
it. Loril Aucklaml was crc.atod nn carl, and Sir John Keane, 
who had done nothing but leave his battering train behind him 
when ho ought to ha\^ brought it on to Ghiizni, a baron with 
a pension of £2,000 a*year for two lives. Mr. Jlacnaghtcn, 
Colonel Pottinge^, and General \\niLjliiro were inado baronctSi 
and Colonel Wado a knight; but Captain Thomson, whoso ex- 
ertions at Ghuzni saved tho campaign from an ignominious 
failure received only a brevet-majority and tho lowest order of 
the Bath, and at once retired from tho ecndcc. Tho Sb.nh 'VOS, 
moreover, advised to solicit pcnnisslon of “his sister tbo 
Queen of England,” to institute an order of knighthood, and 
the olTiccrs who had bomohim on their sliouldcra to^hothroao 
were decorated vrttli llio ovancscent “order of’ tho Dooroneo 
empire.” ** 

DcMhofnusjeet Ronjeet Suig died as the expedition was leav* 
Bmg. 1839. jjjg Candahar, on tlio 27tk June, 183?, at the 
ago of fifty-seven, the victim of the excesses in whidi hc-had 
long been accustomed to indulge. The last attack before that 
which terminated his life deprived hitn-of tho use of speech, 
but Ills active mind was as eager as ever in public affairs- 
Ho pointed with his finger to the quarter from which he desired 
information, heard the reports road, and dictated his orders by 
signs to his faithful secretary. He possessed the same grand 
creative genius as Sevajee and Ilyder Ali, though Uke them 
he was unable cither to read or -ivTitc. ft was his extraor- 
dinary talent alone wliich reared tho edifice of Sikli greatness, 
and if he had not been hemmed iq by the irresistible power 
of the Company, he would undoubtedly have estabh'shed a now 
and magnificent empire in Hindostan. He succeeded to the 
leadership of his tribe at the early age of seventeen, when tbo 
Pan jab was distracted by the conflicts of its I’arious indepen- 
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dent cliieftains. He left it a compact and powerful kingdom, 
Btrcngtlioned by tbe armesaCioa of some of the richest pro- 
\’iiic«r3 of the Dooranee empire. The military array of the 
country at thobe^ning of his career consisted only of a body 
of matchlock horsemen, who, though as renowned in India as 
the ilahratta or ilysore horse, were not adapted for any 
regular and extensive system of warfare. By indefatigablo 
exertions, by the adoption of every improvement he could hear 
of, and hy incessant and successful expeditions, he succeeded id 
creating an army 80,000 strong, with 300 pieces of cannon, 
superior in discipline, valour, and equipment to any force 
•which had ever been seen in India under native colours. His 
annual revenue was gradually augmented till it reached two 
crorcs of nrpecs. lie exlnbited to an estraordinarj' degree 
Uio oriental passion for hoarding, and considered it a sacred 
duty to allow no day to pass witlwut adding a sum, gi-eater or 
Jess, to his accumulations. It is related that when he potno- 
times 'saV silent and mocKly at his evening durbar, and the 
courtiers inquired the cause of his depression, ho replied, “ it 
is near sun-'Ot and not a nipcc lias been sent to the mootee mi/n- 
(htr, or llio treasury, today.” Twenty voices exclaimed frith 
joined hands, ” JIaharaj, irij- money is yours,” and he imme- 
diately required them to verify tlio assertion by aflixing their 
FignatUTO to a note of hand, which they were punctually 
nltligud to honour the iicst day. Tiic sum which he was 
enabled to ama«3 exceeded twelve crorc‘» of rupees, of which 
lie is said to liavo directed that forty Jaca should bo dis-. 
tributeil in charity after his death, lie beejneathed tho cele- 
brated Koh-i-noor which now adoms tlio diadem of England 
lo llic fchrinc of Juggiinnath, and lie left tbo crown to his im- 
licrilo son, Kumick Sing, but tlie real iniwer of tlic Ftafe was 
f-h.ircdlfctweenhisgrand'On, Nao >'dtal Suig, an impetuous 
youth of eighteen, and Phjao Sing, one of tbo crafty am! 
ambitious Jummoo brothcra, who contrived to appropriate tbu 
oHltv of miiii'itcr to bim'M.df. Runjeet Suig was the only man 
ill his court friendly to the Dntish idlunec. Duruig the exjx;- 
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dition to Afghanistan, he placed the resources of the Punjab 
unroservcclly at the disposal of Iho Governor-General, and it 
■\vas not till after Ids death that tlic Jiostility of the Lahore 
cabinet vras ojicnly developed. It was then that tlio Sikh 
officers on tlie frontier entered into a hostilo correspondence 
with the disaffectoil in Afghanistan, and intrigued against the 
British Govemraent witli tho tribes who held the com- 
mand of the passes, njc ministers at Lahoro remonstrated in 
a lofty tone against tho constant movement of British arma- 
ments and convoys through (ho Piiujab, asserting that there 
was nothing in tho treaties lictwecn the two states tt) sanc- 
tion tho conversion of their country into a Jdghway for British 
troops 5 and it required the extraordinary tact of our represeo' 
tative, ilr. George Clerk, to prevent a direct collision. This 
oiiposition indcfiultcly augmented the perils of our position in 
Afghanistan, aud exasperated Sir William Jlacnaghtcn to such 
a degree that throughout tho ensuingyear, ho never ceased to 
jiress on Lord Auckland tho necessity of “curbing the Sings,” 
as the Sikhs were termed, “ and macadamizing tho Punjab, and 
auuexing Pealiaivur to tho dominions of Shah Soojah.” 

occupation of Cabul, tho Busso- 
KiuT»,igM phobia which Incessafltly oppressed tho minds of 
Sir William Slacnaghton, Sir Alexander Bume.s, and many 
others, was raised to fever heat by the report that a great 
Kussian expedition was marching on Khiva, which they consi- 
dered the imraediato precursor of a movement towards tho 
Indus, though the intervening country of more than a thou- 
sand miles consists of deserts without water, and mountains 
covered with perpetual enow. Khiva, the celebrated Kharism 
of early Mahoinedau history, lies to tho south of tho sea of 
Aial, on the banks of the 0ms, towards its cstnary. With 
the exception of the land on tho banks of that river and the 
oasis of Merv, the country presents the aspect of a continu- 
ous Waste, unrehevod. by monntaina, rivers, lakes, or forests. 
The population does not greatly exceed a million, and consists 
chiefly of Oosbegs. For half a century, the Khan, or ruler, 
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had been in the habit of conurnttin^ depredations on Russian 
caravans, attaching Russian out. stations on the sea of Aral, 
and kidnapping Russian snhjecta irhom he sold into slavery. 
After repeated remonstrances from Orenberg, a Russian envoy 
^vas seat to demand the release of the slavesj but the barbarian 
chipf placed him in confinement. The Emperor then tried the 
experiineDt of retaliation, and in 1836 laid an embargo on 
all the property and the subjects of Hhe Khan within his 
dominions j but scarcely a hundred of the captives were 
liberated in the course of two years. The Emperor at length 
resolved to despatch a military expedition against ICliiva, to 
fulfil the imperative obligation of protcctiijg the lives and 
liberty of his own subjects. 

»nu»h rtir’j- This expedition had a twofold motive. In his 
Simla manifgsto, Lord Auckland stated that the 
objectof the expedition across the Indus xvas “to give the 
name and just influence af tiie British Government ita proper 
footing among the nations of Central Asia." The ambitious 
pplrltof SitAViUiam ilacnaghtcu was prepared to carry out tlua 
novel and adventurous policy to an extent which alarmed even 
his own Government Soon after the occupation of Cabul, ho 
scat a regiment of infantry^nd a troop of horse artillery to 
Barticcan in tho Hindoo Koosh, under the direction of Dr. Lord, 
the jHilitical agent, who pushed forward tho force still farther 
into the OoslK?g district of Syglian, and installed a chief of 
his own selection in tlic government of it This aggressive 
jiiovcnicnt, for which thero was no occasion and no cscuspj 
appe.ircd to iadicalo a settled design to cstablisli Briti-h 
i^Jluenco .and i>ower in Turldstan, and spread alarm among 
its din’erent rulers. M.ajor Todd, nho Ii.tiI been scat as tho 
British ri'pccsontativo to Herat, was diligently employed in 
improving its fortifications, and had, moreover, sent a commu- 
nic ition to the Khari of Khiva, ofTentig him Bntish friemislup 
{tK<} .vAVf-ww TX'i* Kkjn, /fesw/rtand rritb 3 KutvLtit owawilm, 
had ai'-o sent an envoy to Herat to make propo'iaU for a 
treaty. Jtajor Todd then deiratcd Captain Abbot, one of hia 
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assistant*?, to Kliiva to pcrsnido the Khan to propitiate tbe 
Government of Itnssia by libcralmg^ tlie captives ; hut ho 
exceeded his instructions and proposed a British alliance ofTcn* 
Bive and defensive. Tho proposal was immediately dNavowel 
by the Government of India, and ho was recalled, but tlio 
repudiation was vat generally known, and the innuonce of 
this rash procedure remained without correction. Colooel 
Stoddart^had alscr ^'n sent on a mission to Bokhara by 
Sir. McNeill. Iheso simnltancous movements, military and 
diplomatic, at Sj’ghan, and at Khiva, at tho source and tho 
mouth of the Oxus, at Herat, and at Bokhara, raised a 
picion at St. Petersburg that tho object of England was not 
simply to prevent the advance of Russian iuflucnco to India* 
but to introduco British inOncoco into Central Asa, and 
the Emperor took his measures accordingly. Tho Russian 
expedition to KlUva had been timed to leave Orenberg i** 
April, 1810, but tho Einjwrorwas induced to hasten its depar* 
tnro by tbe rapid estabUshment of Britlsli power in Afghanis* 
tan, and the activity of British diplomacy beyond its limits, nnd 
it was ordered to proceed at the beginning of winter in Novetn* 

her, 1839. The manifesto which announced it, not only enumer- 
ated the grievances which tho Russians had suffered from the 
KhivanSjbut adopting the language of Lord Auckland’s procla- 
mation, stated that tho expedition “ ^va 3 intended to strengthen 
in that part of Asia th© lawful inQueuce to which Russia has 
a right, and which alone can ensure tho maintenance of peace.” 
In tho Russian account of it, the object was affirmed without 
disguise to be “ to establish the strong iuflnancc of Russia in 
the Khauats” — as tho principalities of Khiva, Bokhara, and 
Kokan are styled — “ and to prevent the influence of the East 
India Company from taking root in Central Asia.” Tlie two 
European powers, destined eventually to divide political influ- 
ence m Asia between them, arcre in fact, at tliis period, 
jealons of e^h other’s progress, and resorted to the fatal espe* 
dientof fitting out armaments to counteract it. “If wc go ot 
at this rate,” said Baron Bnmow, the Russian Minister W 
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Louiloii to Lord Palmerston, **the Cossack and the sepoymll 
soon cross bayonets on the Oxns.” The Russian expedition 
jirovqji a total failure. The array consisting of 3,000 foot, 
2,000 liorse, and tiventy-tivo field guns, rritb 10,000 camels, 
started from Orcnberg in November on a march of a thonsaiid 
miles to Khiva; but the attempt to traverse tjie desert between 
the Caspian sea and the eea ot Aral in the depth of winter, 
when the ground waa covered ivitb suoM^^to the depth of many 
feet, and not a bHdo of grass was /to bo found for several 
hundred miles, was an act of iofatuatcoa. After advancing to 
the centre of this scene of desolation, the expedition cota- 
I'lctely broke down, ami tlic General prudently retraced his 
steps to Orenberg, ivith the loss of the greater portion of his 
raatenel and bis mem Major Ti.>dd, after tbc recal of Captain 
Abbot, deputed Captain Richmond Sliakespearo on the same 
errand to Khiva. He reached it at the critical period when. the 
Klian was overwhelmed with a dread of Russian vengeance, 
which ^rved to isirongthen our representations, and intluced 
him to liberate four hundred Russian captive®, whom Captain 
Shnkc-'jicaro bad Iho pleasure of conveying to Orenberg. 
TliO Hii«sian Oovemnient fcU ibo same irritation at tlio intru* 
sion of British agency and iiifiuenoo into any of the provinces 
of Turkisian, as tlio British Govenunont had felt at tho inter- 
forcuco of Ru'-'iia at Cabnl and Caudahar. The liberation of the 
captives W.IS attributed by the Russians to tho terror of their 
jxvwor, and every idea of obligation to the British officer for bis 
oOiddin sen-iccs w.a:> •hstiuctly repudiated. 

, ,, To return to Cabtd. Tho first and mo'it ini. 

The r-il» Itli’nr , , 1 . . 

•aiihf cintoa. i»rtant question wluch arose upon tho uetermu 
ajfoa. I'JJ. iniion to hold Afghanistan with a Bnlish force, 
was the bousing of the troops, more especially dnnug tiie oj>- 
pruacliiiig winter. Tho BaH llissar, or cil.adel ot Cabul, stcoil 
on a lull, and completely conimanJc<l the aty. It aflonled 
for 5,000 inin, ®nd if wt.!! provisiouciJ •akJ 
fortified critjM l*o hvMby .» tlumsand nan n^.nnst any force 
or gUll which Afghanistan coaU bring against it. faptaia 
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Ilavcloclc had remarked booh after tlio occupation of Cahul. 
“Ilcro tiicn all depends in a military' point of view on a finn 
hold of tho BaU Ilisaar. It is Iho key of Cabul. The Iroopf 
tliat hold it ought not to allow tlicmsclvca to bo dislodged 
but’ by a siego, and they must awo its population by their 
mortars and theif hoAvitzere.*' LicuL — now Sir lleno’"” 
Durand, tho engineer of the force, strongly urged tho occa* 
pation of tho upper portion of it by tho troops. They were 
accordingly cantoned there, and preparations were made to 
provide cover for tho military stores and ammunition, and to 
improve tho fortifications, which would soon have become 
impregnable; but Shah Soojah maintamed that it was his 
palace, and that tho privacy of liis zenana would be disturbed 
if any portion of it were occupied as a barrack. Some of the 
native chiefs likcwlso raised objections to Iho establishmeat 
of a British garrison within its walls, and for the very reason 
which rendered such a measure indispensablo to tho safety of 
tho army. The works were therefore discontinued, and the 
troops lodged in temporary houses at the base of tho citadel* 
The Shah and the envoy took up their residence for the winter 
in the milder climate ‘of Jellalahad. On their return to tho 
capital in tho spring, the Shah' demanded tho wholo of the 
Bala nissar for his seraglio, consisting of a hundred and sbrty 
females, aud Sir W. Maciiaglilen yielded to his importunity) 
contrary to his own better judgment, but not witbont the con- 
currence of the Commander of the forces, Sir IVilloiighby 
Cotton. The British ti-oops were therefore turned out into can- 
tonments erected in the plain in the most esposed position 
which could have been selected. This fatal weakness on the 
part of the Envoy eventnally entailed the loss of his own life, 
and the anniliilation of tho army. The whole of tho Afghan 
policy from first to last was a sacceasion of ■unexampled 
blundcrB, but the crowning act of folly was the evacuation of 
tho Bala Hissar to make room for the women of tho king. • 
Uerat, 1810. On tlife arrival of the army at Candahar tho 
ni oy despatched Major Todd as poUtical agent to Herat to 
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couciwde a treaty •mth Shah Kamian, to conciliate his vizier, 
Yar Hahomed, and to improTo the fortifications of the city. 
To n^aintam British inGuencc at that a)urt, money was sent m 
profusion from Cahul 5 hut Tar hliUiomcd took great offence at 
the earnest efforts of Jlajor Todd to put down the execraWo 
traiSc in slaves in -winch he vvaa largely engaged, and 
hu likewise professed to be alarmed at tbo political move- 
ments of British agents in Central Asia. While recciviug 
constant supphes 0/ moxtey from the British Govemmeut he 
opened a correspondence with tho nearest Pei-sian governor, 
and offered to place tho whole country at tho disposal of tho 
king. Incensed at these .nets of perfidy, Sir ■William ifac- 
naglitcn urged tho annexation of Ilorat to tho territories of 
Shah Soojaii, but Lord Auckland, beUeving that Yar ilahomed 
uxigUt have been induced to apply to Persia, in consequence of 
tho diplomatic movements of our officers in the neighbouring 
countries, deternuned to overlook bis past delinquencies, and 
mako another cxpcrlmonl on his gratitude. Tho supply of 
guus and muskets, of aiomuuition and money, was conse- 
quently renewed, and with suclr prodigabty as to terrify tho 
financial authorities in Calcutta. This lavish expenditure ro- 
FHltcd only in more anHadouif iotngacs with Persia. JCaiRntn 
adilrc'iscd a letter to the king, in whicli he styled himself the 
faithful servant of the Persian crown, and proposiHl a united 
effort to expel tho infidels, whom ho said ho tolerated only 
for thoic mouey. tJuder this fresh pmvocatinn, Loni 
Aucklaud’.s mind began to waver regarding tho expcilitioii to 
Herat, which Sir William coutiimed to press with UiubatuI 
caruc'>tnc’<s ; Init ho was now in Calcntt.a at las own Couuc.I 
board, and tho Commander-in-ducf domonstnatcil to him that 
tho prcecnt strength of the Indian army was altogether inado- 
qnato for any new undert.alang. The cxpedilioii was then-- 
foro definitively iicgatived, uotwilhstanding tho uiiabatk“d 
importunity of the ihivoj*, who pronounced tlio condtjcV of 
tho Govenior-Gcneral to l»c ** drivelling Ttcneath contcraft,” 
and “ sighed for a W ellcsley or a Uastuiga.” 
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State of the The conTiction daily became more conSrmed 
Shah Soojah not only had do hold ou the 
Uio. alfectiona of his 8ul)jects, but that he an 

object of intense aversion to them- The Athens vhom he 
liad appointed to the admiiustration of districts were venal and 
oppressive, but tlm main cause of his unpopularity was the 
infidel aid on which he rested for support. It could not h0 
concealed from the Afghans that while he was the nominal 
BOveieign, the country was in truth ruled by tho Envoy, and 
that all real power was in the hands of the foreign unbelicversi 
whose presence m the country was felt to be a visitation liko 
the plague. Nor had tho Shah the means of satisfying lh<J 
cspectations of hia needy aiistocnug', even if they had been 
moderate. The most productive provinces which once be- 
longed to tho crown of Cabul had been annexed- to tl>o 
Punjab by Runject Sing, and the remaining districts yields 
only fifteen lacs of rupees a-year, which were scarcely sum* 
cipnt to pay the priesthood, and to meet tho expenses of the 
Shah’s soldiers and his own household. Among the Bntis 
officers entrusted with tho management of districts, were the 
honorable names of Potlinger, Rawlinson, Todd, Leech, 
and Mackeson, but there were oKiers wlio brought odium on 
tho Government by Utcir bnuglity bearing and their wanton 
and arbitrary proceedings. Tho first mission to C.ibul ban 
not inspired the Afghans with a vco* exalted idea of Engh®^ 
luorrils, and, after the occupation of tho countrj', the undis* 
guu-cd licentiousness of some of tho officers, and more 
especially of several of tlioso who, for obvious reasons, took 
up their rosidenco in Ibo city, the invasion of the h-arcuis o 
tho chiefs, and tho dishonour inflicted on their 
bruuglit down curses on the “ infidtl dogs.” Eitrything co”* 
cnrrf-l to render our presence hateful and our position pr^ 
carums During tho twenty-Bcvcn months of our occupation* 
the-Owcminent was a government of sentry’ lioxc«, and d 
was suataiiied only ‘t»y tho gleam of IJriti-«li biyoncts. The 
country \vas garrisoned, not governed, and wc iverc n.’j*osj°g 
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on a smothered volcano. Yet so confident did Sir William 
ilacnaghtca feci of the seenrity of onr sitnation that he sent foi 
Lady^SIacnaghten to CabiJ. His example was followed by 
other officers, and the guardianship of ladies in an enemy’s 
countr}*, hundreds of miles from our own frontier, was added 
to the other emharmssmenta of onr position* 

. r The first rlistnrhance broke out in the Khyber 

I'attmfnu of 

i>Qst 2 fahctaed, pass whcre, withm a few weeks of the occupation 
of Cabal, the mountaineere massacred a large de- 
tachment of troops and carried off their baggage in triumph. 
Through the length and breadth of the land, from the neighbour- 
hood of Jellalabad to Khelat, violence was the rule, and repose 
the csception. One of the roost serious revolts occurred in Belo- 
chistan, in the middle of 1810, when the whole province was 
wrested from as, tfio chief whom General Willshiro had chosen 
was deposed, and the son of Mchrah Khan seated on the throne. 
General Kott was obliged to march down from Candahartorc* 
store our authority in this important principality, which though 
wild and thinly populated extends from tho banks of the Indus 
to the confines of Persia. Tho capit.al was recaptured and our 
power rc-ostablighed. But tho great source of anxiety tlirough- 
cut tlio year 3840, was coane^itcd with (ho raoveajcnts of Dost 
Mahomed. After his flight from Cabul in August, 1630, be 
was hospitably entortniued by the chief of Khooloom bej'ond 
Banns^an. ilo was then induced to accept the invitation of 
Kns'icr-oolla, the Amcor of Bokhara the “commander of tho 
faithful.” as ho was styled, but who was for more than thirty 
years tho most brutal tyrant in all Transoxiana. Dost 
Mahomol nud his Rons were treated at firet with some show 
of kindness, but it was not long beforo they wore Bubjected to 
a rigorous niid painful captirity, which was subsequently 
relaxed on tho intercession of the King of Peivia, and on the 
nppoaranco of liriCUli troops at Syghan. Jfcanwhile, Jnhbur 
Khan, after wandering from place to place with the females 
of tho Host's family, "as pcrsu.ad«l to entrust them to the 
piotectlon of the British Covernment. Tho confidence thus 
III. at 
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repo'^cd in our good faith by a people proverbial for perfidy, 
•was no ordinary tribute of honour to our national character. 
The ladies and children wero conveyed to Ilindostai; and 
treated with every consideration. The Dost at length suc- 
ceeded in making his escape from Bokhara, and returned to 
Khooloom, whcrcT ho was received with open arms by tho 
chief, who placed tho resources of the province at his disposal. 
The Oosbegs crowded to his standard, and in a Bhort time he 
found himself at the head of a force of C, 000 or 8,000 men, with 
whidi he resolved to cross tho Hindoo KoosIj, raise the war cry 
of the Prophet, and, gathering strength from the unpopularity 
of the Shah and his Infidel supporters, march in triunjph to 
Cabul. An entiro company of Captain Hopkins’s Afghan 
regiment deserted to him with their arms and accoutrements, 
under the guidance of their native commandant, Saleh Maho- 
med. Tho British outposts ■which had been rashly planted In 
these mountain stations without any support were withdrawn 
inhasto. Cabul was thrown into a state of commotion, and the 
inhabitants commenced closing tbeir shops and removing their 
families. Tho representative of the Lahore Government began 
openly to intrigue against tho Shah. The region north ftf 
Cabul was ripe for insurrection^ “Tho Afghans,” wrote Sir 
Wniiam, “are powder, and the Dost is a lighted match but 
the alarm subsided as speedily as it arose. Brigadier Dennie, 
■who bad been sent to reinforce Bamecan, came up 'witli the 
Dost on the 18th September, and with a mere handfal of 
troops obtained a decisive victory over tho whole host of 
OoSDCgS. 

- ^ The Dost, after thus defeat, moved into tne 

eaircnaeToi ’ ' 

Dcisiaiioiiicd, Kohistan, or highlands north of thecapital. Ine 
chiefs had recently returned from the presence of 
the Shah, to whom they had taken an oath of fidelity on the 
Koran, but they received thenr former master with cordiality, 
and prepared heartily to espouse his cause. Sir Robert Sale 
was sent into the lulls to attack them and had signal success 
at Tootundurra, but was soon after defeated in an injudicious 
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attempt to capture a fort. Dost Mahomed, after flittin" about 
the country' for two or three weeks, came down into the 
Nijrwv district, a few miles from the capital, which agaia pre- 
sented a scene of fermentation. The British officials were 
tilled with consternation; gans were mounted on the citadel 
to overawe the town, and the Envoy talkeiTof “ the disgrace 
of being locked up in Cabul for some time." Sir Kotert Sale, 
who had been incessantly tra^ng the Dost, camo upon him 
on the 2nd November in tbo valley .of Pnrwandurra. Tho 
heights around were bristling with an armed population'.’ but 
he had only about two hundred ill-mounted, though strong 
and sturdy Afghans with him. Ho had no intention to attack 
his pursuers, but tho Sod Native Cavalry galloped down upou 
him and he resolved boldly to meet the charge. Raising him- 
eeU in his stirrup, and uncovering bis bead, he called upon bis 
soldiers, in the name of God and the Prophet, to aid him in 
driving tho accursed infidels from the land of the faithful. 
The cavalry troopers fled from the field like a flock of sheep, 
while their European officers fought on with the courage of 
heroes, till three of them were killed and two wounded. Sic 
Alexander Bumes, who had^ accompanied the force, sent a 
hasty note to Sir TTilliam Macoaghten to announce the disas- 
ter and to assure him tliere was now no course left but to fail 
back on Cabul, and concentrate all tho troops there. The 
communication did not, however, reach him before the follow- 
ing afternoon, when he was taking a ride ; but before he 
had recovered from the surprise it occasioned, a horseman 
rode up and accosted him with tho >vords, “ tho Ameer is at 
hand.” “What Amoerl” asked the Envoy. “Dost Maholned 
Khan,” was the reply, and immediately after, the Ameer pre- 
sented iiimself, and having dismounted, placed bis sword in 
the hands of Sir William and cimmed bis protection. “ He 
had felt,” he said, “ even in the moment of victory, that.it 
w-onld be impossible for him to continue the contest. He had 
wet Jjis foes in an open field, tmd discomfiled them, and the 
time had anived when he could claim their consideration with 
U 2 
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Gignity.” Sir AVillmm rolumwl ]iis sword mid bogged him to 
remount, nnd they rode togcllicr to llio cantonments, where, 
ivith that case whicli is characteristic of tho iiatiws of 
tho East, lio entered into free conversation, recounted his 
wanderings and sufferings during the last fifteen months, and 
made numerous enquiries regarding his family and relatives. 
^Ilis frank nnd princely bcaiing in tho hour of adversity 
created u strong feeling of sympathy nnd admiration among 
the officers who crowded to listen to him, which was in no 
Rifiail degree lieightcnctl by tbo contempt they felt for the 
\vrctchcd puppet in the Balallissar. Sir \Villiam Ifacnaghtcn, 
when bcwildcrcdwith the anxieties to wliicli tho approach of the 
Dost to Cahul gave rise, had said in his letters to Calcutta that 
no mercy should bo shown to the man who was tlic author of 
these distractions, and he had hinted at tho proposal of sotting 
a price on his head : but the magaaniraous confidence of the 
Dost called forth all the noble feelings of his nature. In 
announcing his voluntary surrender to Lord Auckland, ho said, 
“ I hope bo will he treated with liberality. Ilia case is not 
parallel witli that of the Shnh. Tho Shah had no claimon us; 
wo had no hand in depriringhimof his kingdom, whereas, wo 
ejected the Dost, who never offended us, in support of our 
policy, of whicli he is tho victim.” Ho was escorted to Cal- 
cutta, and the liberal sum of two lacs of rupees a-year was 
assigned for hia support. lie became tho honoured guest of 
tho Governor-General at the festivities of Government Dou^c, 
where he amused himself with testing tho skill of Miss Kden 
at chess. 
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LORD AUCKIAyD’s ■.VUiimSTRATtOX — ^THC ArOUAK EXTE* 
DITIOS, 1841-12. 

Berat, 3$43 Icnity slicwa by Lord Auckland to ^ar 

JIahouied in condoning his perfidy, and continmui; 
the supply of arms and money, elicited at first some appear- 
ance of gratitude, but bo speedily resumed his treaclicrous 
communications with the omrt of Persia, and Major Todd had 
the courage to refuse any pajonent beyond the monthly sub- 
sidy of 25,000 rupees. Tar Mahomed immediately renewed 
his intrigues with increased vigour, and despatched an agent to 
the Persian governor of Meshid, inviting liim to unite in an 
attack on Candahac while the road to Cabul was blocked up 
with snow, and also instigated the disaffected chiefs of Webtem 
Afghanistan to revolt. This glaring act of perfidy exhausted 
the patience of Major Todfl, ''^ho look ndvantage of thp 
assemblage of a large British force in tJppcr SIndc, to suspend 
even the monthly allo>Tance, till Ihe pleasure of his Go^eni- 
ment was known. But this only served to kindle the wrath 
of the minister, and to increaso his demands. On the 8t)i 
February, ho required the payment Of two lacs of rupees to 
discharge his own debts, aswellasafurthcradvaacoof money 
to improve the fortifications, and an increase of the regular 
stipend. Major Todd made the iojudicious request that ho 
would admit a contingent of British troops into Herat, and 
depute his own son to meet and escort them, if the measure 
were approved by his own Govemment. Yar Mahomed refused 
the request and peremptorily inristed on the immediate pay- 
ment of nh his demands, or the instant departure of the mis- 
sion, and Major Todd at once determined fo withdraw from 
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Herat. Lord Aucliland ■was mortified ■nith tills precipitate 
movement whicli aggravated the difficulties of our position in 
Afghanistan, and cast an air of ridicule on the ivholo policy of 
the Government. The Major was dismissed from his politic-il 
employment, and remanded to his regiment. This has been 
‘considered a harsl^ if not an unjust measure, but it is impos- 
eible to pcnise the clear and able vindication of this proceeding 
which Lord Auckland placed on record, without admitting the 
great force of bis justification. The abrupt termination 
o? the mission was in one respect inopportune, inasmuch 
as all our differences with Persia had been accommodated 
and the court of Persia was closed against the intrigues of 
Kamran before it occurred, though the fact was not known at 
tho time to Major Todd; in other respects it cannot be con- 
sidered unfortunate, as it withdrew our ofScevs from tlie 
dangers to wMcli they would inevitably have been exposed 
nine months later on out expulsion from Cabul. 

Oeunixottuiii The political charge of the province of C.and.a- 
had been entrusted to Major— now Sir Heniy 
mo — Rawlinsoo, who had served his apprentice- 

ship to diplomacy in Persia, where he bad acquired a complete 
knowledge of the language and character of tho people, and 
a clear perception of the position and policy of the different 
courts ill Central Asia. He 'was second to none of the politi- 
cal whose taloats were devolopod, and whoso roputa- 

tion was nurtured, in the instructive school of Afghan iiolitics, 
and it was mainly owing, to lus foresight and management 
that our authority was maintained in that seething cauldron of 
rebellion. The milltarj* annmand was in the hands of General 
J'Ott, who, with all hia iaOnniticsof temper, possessed a fund 
of sound sense, a spirit of great decision, and no inconsider- 
able store of professional knowledge. Ho was prompt and 
energetic in dealing with the revolts winch were continually 
cropping up around him, but tho freedom of Ills remarks was 
displeasing to Sir W, Macnaghtcii and to Lord Auckland, 
tnd ho ■was consequently refused the promotion to wliich his 
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I abilihca entitled him. On the retirement of Sic 
mUo^gUby Oottou Irom total, that 
,ta>ja, ia to -fleet hote 

IffieZt“ ouia have beea tho co«^ f l^v iVam SaenT-S 
the annv, it he had beeu at the s,dc of S.r^l dham Macna h 
tea oa'tho memoiablo momiag of tho 2nd November. The 
Dooraaeesdvho ceearM the province of Zeminteej b ^ 
beweea Caadatar and nerat, wero of Shah Soo ah s OOT 
tribe ■ they hKd been aubjeeled to great oppression dnnpg the 
Stdene^yefttaBa™^ 

r^f^hl^istTerXe aUer in ^Hch the-Sh.. tad 

' erf B>tnrin(r tlio swects of powct Tinder a rnlcr of 
ttair” OTO clan srere disappointed, and they found 
Lai porverrraa monopoliacd by strangers and laBdcls, no tribe 
^ iw Tmiiifested a more rancorous hostility to tho Shah. 
^rSovetaber, 1840, Ahtar Kban, their chief, openly annonn«d 
his intention to march on Candahar, and General Nott sent a 
we to heat up Us quartew. TvUia awed him into tempomry 
v • 'nn TTe succeeded in reassembling lus army, and m 
dlTr'np^poXl the nctaund,avi.h 0,000 .en, 
L divisions. L: 

Srand’^arf ns.” He was vigoroesly attoehed by CoW 
wLdbnrn »d defeated, bet assembledbis followers agamm 
the following month, when a mere signal ihseorflnre hrohe 
np the conledemey. These snee«s.vo reverses dismayed the 
SoVanee chiefs who came in and made then- snhmms.on to 
the representative of tho Shah, with the eaception of Airain 
Uhan whoso indomitable spirit resisted every overtme and 
^r.ed every threat. His feelings were well expressed m the 
Iffrihau remark, “Wc are contcntwith blood, but 
'hTu nLn he eontentvrith a master.” In other countries, his 
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conduct’raight have been deemed patriotic, but in AfgiaTiistan 
it Tvas pronounced treasonable, and it vras resolved that no 
mercv* should be Ehevm him. One' of his own countj^en 
was induced by a bribe to disclose his retreat ; he was seized 
and brought into Candahar, and, under ’positive orders from 
Cabul, barbaronsly, blown from a gun. , •. 
lajtmOhiio™. pnJTmco Ijiog to the norih-eojit of Canda- 

\ i8«- bar was inhabited by the Ghiizyes, aiine mi\scu- 

' lar race, expert in the use of the mustet, sword, and inife, 
and' characterize by an intense ferodty'oF' disposition, 
the resnlt of centuries of rapine and petty warfare. _ They 
were able to bring 40,000 men into the field, and were as' 
jealous of their own independence in their wild mountains, as 
they were eager to destroy that of others. They had in time 
past carried their victorious arms to the capital of Persia and 
recorded their prowess on many a battle field in India. They 
had played an important pari in the politics of Afghanistan, 
where, within throe generations, they had exercised supremo 
authority. They had been the most rcsoloto opponents of 
every invader, and had never bowed the neck to the mters of 
Cabul or Candahar, but continued with perfect impunity their 
horcditaiy profession of levying <black mail on dl who tra- 
versed their monntains. Thongh Sir William Sfacnaghten had 
prevailed oa them for au annual subsidy of 30,000 rupees 
to abstain from infesting the highways, their deep-rooted 
hostility to the intrusive forcignera was becoming daily more 
palpable, and it was resolved to strengthen the fortifications 
of Khelat-i-gUUzyc which by in the heart of their country. 
They were determined to oppose a measure which would re- 
strain their freedotn, and they boldly advanced to oln'truct 
tlio progrcRs of Colonel Wcvmcr, who was sent against them 
with a Wly of 5,000 men. The combat, whidi took place on 
the 22nd May, 1811, lasted fivohonni; and it was not till ten 
in the oTening that they quitted the field, canying their 
wounded with them. 'Tlie strength of the trilto wa.s impaired 
by this and a sabsequent defeat, and Sir William M.icnagh- 
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ten began to congratulate iilmseU on the cheering a-’pect of 
affairs in Afghanistan, and to flatter liimself that all, difficulty 
in managing the countiy tras now removed. But Major Ro- 
binson, Tvith a clearer, appredation of tbo precariousness o^ 
our position, did not fidl to press on him the unpalatable tmtU 
that the country was universally pervaded by an implacable 
spirit of hostility, and that there would assuredly be a general 
outburst, on*the first’ favourable opportunity. 

EesajatiDato That opf^unity was not far distant. The es- 
hoid Afghsna- penSG 'of ^rrigoiung Afghanistan began to tell 
to ^’alarming extent on the* finances of India. 
The army of occuparion fell little short of 25,000 men, and the 
annual charge was moderately computed at a crorc and a half 
of rupees. All the treasure accumulated by Lord ■VI’Ulijto 
BentiueVa economical reforms had been exhausted, and.ihe 
treasury was empty. The Court of Directors trere alarmed, 
and at the close of 1810 commuoicuted their apprehensions to 
Lord Anchland. The restored monarchy, they said, would 
evidently require a British force to maintain tranquillity within, 
and prevent aggression from witboot ; to attempt to accom- 
plish tins object by a small force wquld be nnwise and dan- 
gerous, and they should prefe^ the entire abandonment of the 
country, with a franfe avowal of the complete failure of our pro- 
ject; but they left it to the Governtnent of India to determine 
the course to be .adopted— either a speedj' withdrawal from 
the country, or a large increase of the army. IVhen the sur- 
render of Dost Mahomed was aoaoaa<%d at the India House, 
the Directors stated that it had made no change in their views, 
and they trusted that advantage would be taken of this auo- 
piedous circumstance to bring the question to an issue in 
accordance with their wishes. Hothing could be more judi- 
cious than this recommendation. Since our entry into Af- 
ghanistan there had been no opportunity so favourable for 
Totirin" from it. All appehensuKi of an inrsisfon from the ' 
west had disappeared. The Persian court was on the most 
friendly terms with us. The expedition of the Russians to 
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Kh-iva had failed, and thcywere no longer heard of in Central 
Asia. Dost llahomed and hU family were in our hands. 
Jvhelat had been recovered, and Belochistan reoccupied.v“The 
' iioshs of the Dooranee chiefs,” as Sir William ITacnaghten 
‘ affirmed, “had been bronglit to the grindstone, Afghanistan 
was as quiet as an Indian district, and its tranquillity was mi 
raculous.” Lord Auckland oonid not, however,' bring himself 
to approve of a retrograde movement in Afghanistan, before 
.the authority of the Shah had been completely established, 
thonghit was impossible not to perceive that out presence 
was the cliief cause of his unpopularity and insecuritj'. The 
two civil members of the Council concurred with him in voting 
for the maiutcnanco of our position in Afghanistan. The two 
military members vrUo would undoubtedly have voted with tho 
Court of Directors for the withdrawal of our anny, had no 
opportunity, eitlicr by accident or by design, of recording their 
opinions. Sir Williani Macnaghten, on liearing that the ques- 
tion of withdrawing the DritteU force had been the subject of 
serious discussion, declared that to deprive tho Shah of British 
support would be an act of ‘•unparallcied political atrocity, and 
tlhst ho would pack up jus nil, and return to his asylum at 
I^odiana ns soon as the resolution was communicated to him.” 
Wo had, in fact, placed ourselves in a position from which it 
was impossible to recedo without tho complete collapse of our 
policy, which would have cxjK)sed us to the riJicufo of Cent raf 
Asia, and of tho princes of India. Jseitlitr could wo hold it 
without an enormous and apparently hitermiiiable osi>cnditun.’, 
which would cripplo tho resources of Government, and deprive 
It of tliopouerof doing justice to the interests of India. 
Uftirathiofoi Govcnior-General, baring rcsol veil to remain 

•at MToiv in Afgh.unstnn, opcac<l u new hvan, njid inculcated 
a system of rigid economy on tho Kn> oy, which 
vTLs to l>o Is^un with curtailing the stijx'nds of tho chiefs. 
Bj* that falahty which fwmed to cling to cvciy' measure con- 
ncctcnl with this i!I<atamsl expedition, the relrenchmenti 
which should’have been delayed to the last wvre the first 
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adopted. These stipends were considered by Sir 'Williara 
Macnnghtcu as a compensation to the chiefs for relinquishing 
the immemorial practice of levying contributions on the high- 
ways in their respective districts. He bad many misgivings- 
about the wisdom of this economy, which would affect every 
tribe in the country, hut the orders from Cnlcutta were per- 
emptory, and the eastern Ghilzye chiefs were the first to be 
summoned fo'Cabul and iofonned that the exigencies of the 
state rendered it nfiessfhiy to rcdaco their allowance. They 
received the announcement at the beginning of October, with- 
out any apparent discontent, made tb^ salaam to the Envoy, 
and returning to their mountain fastnesses, plundered a cara- 
van, and closed the road to India by blocking up the passes. 
Tliey had always regarded these exactions from travellers 
in the light of an ancient inheritance, and an indefeasible 
right. They were magnanimously iodifforent to the politics 
of Afghanistan, and cared not who ruled, so long as their 
privileges were respected. The stipends now about to bo 
reduced had been gimrautcod to them when we entered the 
country, and they liad performed tlu-ir part of the contract 
with exemplary fidelity. They had not allowed a finger to bo 
rai'sed against our posts, ot*couriora, or weak dotacljraents, 
and convoys of every description had passed through their 
terrific <lefile<», the Etr<;ngc‘<t mociiitaia barriers in t?io world, 
without interruption. The Shah, on hearing of this hosUlo 
movement, scut IT iimza Khan, tho govcnior of tho Ghnz3'es, 
wlio^o aliowauco had al‘a> l»ecn retrenched, to bring them to 
rea«on, but as ho was himself at the root of iho conspiracy, 
Ins pre.scncc only served to fan (ho flame. The 35th Kotivo 
Infantry, commanded Ity Colonel hlontcith, which w.as under 
orders to rctnm to tho provinces, was directed by tho Envoy 
to “ procetsl to the passes and chastise these ra.scals and open 
the road to Iiujia,” but ho was trcachcmusly attacked during 
by the mountaineers., who were abey^iL Uy ‘K’.'A 
horsemen and officers the Sliah had deputed to accompany 
and assist him, and ho lost much l-aggage. Sir Robert Sale, 
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wio had been appointed to command the brigade of troops 
returning to India, -was sent fonrard to the support of the 
35th. Ho encountered no little opposition in the K^ioord 
*Cabul, and on reaching Tezeen ordered a large detachment 
to proceed against the fort of the leader of the Ghilzyes, the 
capture of which would have inflicted a severe, and perhaps 
a derisive hluw on the insurrection The wily chief sent his 
envoys to cozen the polirical agent with the force, who allowed 
himself to be drawn into a treaty which conceded nearly all 
the claims of the insurgents. Their stipends were restored, 
and a sum of 10,000 rupees was actually paid down to them, 
though they were then in open hostility. Not only was the 
opportunity of nipping the revolt in tho bud thus sacrificed, 
but it was indefinitely strengthened by this fatuous com* 
plianoe, which proclaimed the weakness of Government, and 
enabled tlie chiefs to announce that Sir Robert Sal6 had been 
obliged to purchase their forbearance. They gave hostages, 
it is true, to accompany the force, well Imowing that wo 
should not injoro them, under any clrcum.stances, but they 
took care at the same time to send emissaries to raise the 
tribes on the route, who attacked tho brigade at every point 
as it advanced towards Gundantuk. Sir Robert Sale reached 
that station in the boginniDg of November, and found all com- 
munication with Cabal cut off, and the intermediate conntry 
in ablaze of rebellion. 

securityofthe Sir ‘William Macnagliton had been rewarded for 
EnTojr, 1841. yg services by the Governorsbip of Bombay, and^ 
had made preparations for leaving Cabul in tho beginning of 
November. Throughout the picvlous month, while the sur- 
face of society in Afgbanbtan presented the imago of un- 
ruffled calm, a general confederacy, which embraced almost 
every influential chief of every tribe, was organized for tho 
expulsion of tho infidels from the country. ^ Intimation of 
it poured in upon tho British authorities from all quarters. 
Major Pottinger, w"ho, since his departure from Ilcrat, had 
taken charge of tho political duties in the highlands north of 
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aad despatched a note to Sir 'William for succour. lie likewise 
sent two messengers to Abdoolla Elhan offering to redress all 
his grievances if he would rcstraiu^he fury of the peoples but 
one of them was murdered, and the other covered with wounds. 
He harangued the mob from his balcony, and offered largo 
sums for his o^vn ^fe and that of lus brother, but tlio Afghans 
were thirsting for hia blood, and for the more temptingplnnder 
of the neighbouring treasury. Captain William Broadfoot 
fell in defence of the house, but not before he had slain six of 
his assailants. A iHahomedan Gasbmerian then cnteind the 
house, and approaclung Sir Alexander solemnly swore on the 
Koran to conduct him to a place of safety if he would direct 
his ^ard to cease firing on the insurgents, but no sooner 
had he and hia brother entered the garden, than the miscreant 
called out “ This is Secunder — Sir Alexander— Burnes Sahib,” 
and they were immediately backed to pieces by. the hifuriatod 
crowd. The iusurgeuts then attacked the adjoining Iiouso of 
Captain Johnson, the paymaster of the Shah’s force, and plun* 
dored it of 170,000 rupees, which he bad imprudently removed 
from the Bala Hlssir to enit bis own convenience. Tho houses 
of the ofRceis were then set on fire, and all the records con- 
8\uned. Tho mob did not origiaally exceed n hundred, but 
the number was rapidly augmented by the success of this ex- 
ploit and tho booty wljicli bad been acquired, and tho whole 
dty was soon in u flame of ViOBifle exeatemmA. The conSodeTato 
cliicfs who had stirred up the fmeute, had so little expectation 
of its success that they kept aloof from tho assailants, and had- ' 
their horses ready for flight on tho first nppe.arancc of British 
troops; and it was not till tho afternoon, when it appeared tliat 
no efforts were to bo made to avenge the outrage and to 
vindicate our authority, that they ventured abroad- Tho 
slightest cxliibilioii of energy at tho commencement would 
hare extinguished the insurrection. Tins assertion rests not 
only -on tlic authority of tho officers who Rim'ivcdtlio catos- 
trojdic, but ako im that of all tho native chief'< to whoso cus- 
tody they were !,ubsc<iuently cominltled. It npi'cnrs alisolutely 
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nissar, ■wliich was at first rcfnscd, and it was mid-day before 
these orders and counter-ordem terminated with permission 
to march. On the arrival of thfe^Hrig^adicr, the Shah asked 
whahad sent him,*and why he had corno? The Shah himself, 
however, was the only man who acted with promptitude on that 
memorable morning. On hearing of the outbreak he ordered 
Ills own rcgiineni of nindostancca under the command of 
Colonel Campbell to proceed at once to the spot and quell it. 
If that officer had promptly matched along the skirt of the hill 
Avitliout any incumbrance, ho might have unived in time to 
save Sir Alexander Bumes and the treasure, but he proceeded 
TOtli his guns through the narrowband intricate etreets of the 
dty, where his way was soon blocked op by the opposition of 
the inhabitants. The msurgents, flushed with success, diovo 
liia regiment back, and Brigadier Shelton did nothing more 
than' cover its retreat to the Bab Hissar. No effort '^^as 
mad© by the Envoy or Che CommatideT-ui-chief, to extricate Sir 
Alexander, which might have been effected ^^^th perfect ease. 
There was a sliort and direct route of only a mile and a quarter 
fiom the cantonment to the scene of distmbance by the oi^cn 
Kohiatan road, and a body of a thousand men might have 
been sent forward at odco with their guns. Their approach 
at an early hour would, at once, have restored order, moio 
especially as that quarter of the city was inhabited by the 
tribe of Kuziilbashca, who were friendly to na, and would 
immediately have joined the force. Such a movement was the 
more imperative, as the provisions for the Shah’s army, to the 
extent of 8,000 maunds, were stored in a wretched fort not 500 
yards from. Sir Alexander’s residence. Tire mob, after plun- , 
dering and burning his bouse, and sacking Captain Johnson’s 
treasury, immediately attacked this fort. Captain — now Sir 
George — Lawrence, entreated permission to proceed to its re- 
lief, but it was peremptorily refused him. Captain Colin Ifac- 
kCDfie gallantly defended the post for two days -without food 
or rest, and at length, seeing no hope of succour, was obliged 
to abandon it and cut his way to the cantonments. 
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inissatiat stores on -which the existence of tho force deijcnded, 
and which ougiit to have been lodged in the Bala Ilissar, or at 
least within the cantonments, had been deposited in ^ small 
fort four hundred yards beyond them, the access to which -^^as 
commanded by an unoccupied fort and by tho King’s garden. 
The commissarial! fort, which was guarded by only eighty men, 
was vigorously assailed by the iusurgents, and the General 
proposed to send out a detachment to enable Lieutenant 
"Warren, who was in command, to evacuate it. There was a 
universal remonstrance against this act of insanity, and two 
compames were therefore sent to strengthen tho gamson, 
— while 4,000 men were lying idle in the cantonments — but 
they were repulsed with the loss of two officers hilled, and three 
wounded. Thrice did tljo Generalyicld so far to the importunity 
uf hia staff as to promise to despatch sufficient reinrorcoments, 
and thrice did Iiq altcr.bis mind. The enemy began at length 
to undermine the walls of the fort, and Lieutenant Warren, • 
despairing of all succour, was obliged to abandon it; and 
men and officers looked over the walls of the cantonment with 
burning indignation, while a rabble of Afghans was diligently 
employed, like a swarm of ants, iu carrying off the provisions 
on which their only hopo of subtalning life was placed. Tho 
loss of these stores completely paralyzed the gairlson. 

* Tho urgent request sent by Sir William Jlac- 
a«iuics mum- naghleii to General Salo and General Nott to come 
Iok' to caiui. to tho relief of the cantonment without any delay, 
produced no result. General Sale had reached 
Gundatnuk when he received this communication, which was 
accompanied by one from General Elpliiiistono who desired 
him to return, if he could placo liU sick and wounded in 
safety -with tho Afghan irregulars at that station. A counti) 
of war .was held, and it was determuieiJ to push on to JcUala- 
had, instead of falling back on Cabuh General Sale h is hivn 
censured by high nuthority for this movement, but tho reasons 
winch recommended it opjwar to bo conelusii'e. TJjo ^viatcf 
had already set in with intense rigour. Tho brigade Imd lost 
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tomwfaioean. hurrying: the gani^ to dcftruction, but there 
Maeat, 1811 . appeared some faint hope of delireranee, if 
Brigadier Shelton could be aasodated witii him in tho com* 
mand, and bo was accordingly recalled to the cantonment from 
the Bala Hissar ^vberc be had cootlnned since the luoming of 
tbe 2nd of November. lie teas a younger and more vigorous 
officer, distinguished for bis dauntless courage and iron nerve, 
and bis arrival on the 9th November Tvas hailed by tbe 
despon^rjg garrison ^vilb delight. But it ^ras soon found 
that the obliquities of bis disposition completely neutralized 
the ^raluo of bis sendees. If bo had chosen to control his petu* 
lant humours, and had cordially sustained a ad strengthened tho 
General, he might have earned the gratitude of Ids com»try 
by securing the salvation of the force, but tho discord which 
arose from bis intractable disposition only served to increaso 
the difficulties of the crisis. The Brigadier complained of tho 
officious interference of the General, or ralhor of tho officers 
who advibed Idm, as he docs not appear ever to have had nn 
opinion of liis own. The General pronounced him msub* 
ordffiato and contumacious} aad between tliem the national 
honour was trampled in the" dust, and 15,000 lives sacrificed. 
In -the desperate condition to which affairs had been reduced 
there was still one course which would have extricated the 
army from off its perils, — an immediate retreat to tho Bala 
Hissar. From that impregnable position the troops could 
have sallied forth on the city, and procured supplies from the 
Bortounding country. The Shab did not cease to urge this 
movement, which was equally recommended by the Envoy 
and the Generab But the Brigadier pertinaciously resisted it 
on grounds wliich were palpably frivolous, inasmuch as he 
himself bad recently brought a n^lment and a giui from the 
dtadcl into tbe cantonment without meeting with any ijufiedi- 
menU His incrcdiblo obstinacy prevented tho adoption of this 
course and scaled tho doom of tho army. • 

Ac«on« IKH- On the 13tblhD enemy planted two guns on the 
wnw vMi. Bdimaroo bills and Ix^aa to cannonade the can- 
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tion to cliargc liiin Trith violating it when the othei party in- 
tentionally kept liim withoat tho means of fulfilliug it. There 
can, at the same time, Imwever, be no doubt that while he 
lingered at Cabul and endeavoured to play off one party 
against another, he indulged a latent hope of some happy turn 
in the current of events which might enable him to rescue the 
ganison from perdition, and the British character from the 
ignominy of tiie treaty ; but what other British functionary, 
with tho same responsibilities, would have hesitated to adopt 
the same course ? 

AitaiiinttjGn critical juncture, while Sir William 

^Sirwuium. llacoaghten avas tossed upon a sea of difSculties, 

' ' ■ aud bewildered by the appalling crisis which was 

approaching, that he was drawn into the net which Akbar 
^au spread for his destruction. On the evening of tho 22nd 
December, tho wily Afghan sent two agents with Major Skinner, 
who was his prisoner, to the Envoy, with a proposal, to bo ^ 
considered at a conference the next day, that Akbar Eian.asJ 
the Ghilzyos should, unite with the British troops outside the 
cantonment and make a sudden attack oh Mahomed Shah’s 
fort and seize the person of AmecaooUa, tlie most hostile and 
ferocious of the insuigent chief^ whose head was to be pre- 
sented to the Envoy for a sura of money, but the offer was^ 
indignantly rejected by him. It was further proposed that 
the British force should remain till tho spring, and then retire 
of its own accord; that the Shah should retain the title of 
king, and that Akbar Khan shoijld be vizier, receii ing from 
the British Government an annuity of four lacs of rupees 
a-ycar, and an immediate payment of tliirty laca. In an evil 
hour for his reputation and liis safety, the Envoj’ accepted 
this treacherous proposal in a Persian paper drawn up with , 
his own hand. When this wild overture was communicated 
to General Elphinetone and Captain Mackenzie the next morn- 
ing, they both pronounced it to be a plot, and endeavoured 
to dissuade Sir William from going out to meet Akbar Khan. 
He reijlied in a humed manner, “Let me alone for that, dan- 
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gcrous thongU it be ; U it succeeds it is vrorth ail risks ; the 
rebels have not fulfilled one articlo of tlie treaty, and 1 have 
no confidence in them, and if by it vve can only ?avo our 
honour, all nrill he irelh At aiij* rate, 1 n-otiW rather suffer 
a hundred deaths than live the last six weehs over again.” 
At noon he directed the General to have two regiments and 
some guns ready for the attack of the fort, and then procooded 
with Captains Trevor, Mackenzie, and Lawrence, with the 
slender protection of only si^l.tccn of his bodj' guard to the 
fatal meeting. At the distance of sis hundred yards from the 
cantonment Akbar Khan had caused somo horse cloths to be 
spread on tho elope of a hill, where the snow lay less deep. 
The suspicions of tho ofEcera as they dismounted weraroused by 
the appearance of AmeenooHa's brother at the conference, and 
the large number of armed followers who were present.’ Akbar 
Khan addressed a haughty salutation to Sir ITilIiam, and im- 
mediately after, on a given signal, the officers were suddenly 
♦ seized from behind, and placed se{»aTntcJy on the saddle of an 
Afghan horseman, wliogallopedoff to the city. Captain Trevor 
fell oG tho Ijorse, and was hacked to pieces. Akbar Khan 
liimself endeavoured to. seize Sir William, who struggled 
vigorously, exclaiming m P<srsian, " For God’s sake.” . Ex- 
asperated by this resi'-tance, the fierce youth drew forth the 
pi'itol which Sir William had presented to him tho day before, 
and shot him dead, when the yhaztes nishcd up, and mutilated 
his body with their knives. If lus own repeated declaration bo 
worthy of any credit, Akbar Rhau had no intention of taking 
hway tho life of the Envoy, but was simply anxious to obtain 
possession of his person as a hostage h>r tho Dost. Tims 
Cbartcier cf sir William Macnaghtcu, the victim of 

w.iiacMstiicti. an unsound and unjust policy, but as noble and 
braw a gentleman as crer fell in the service of 
his country, ff be tr.is in 3 fai*e positron in Afghanisfan, it 
was l>ecause ho had so comjdetely identified himself with <hc 
policy which carried Us across tho Indas,*as to bo unable to 
■ penreive the magmtuJe of its errors and the certainty of its 
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failure. If lie misled others regarding^ that policy, it ^vas 
only after his own mind had been deceived. Ho attempted 
the task of establishing tho permanent authority of forgigners 
and infidels in a wild and inaccessible country', inhabited by 
sturdy, lawless, and fanatical Mahomedans, and be failed. 
■\Yhether there wjas any other officer in tho service who would 
have proved more successful may well bo doubted ; but it 
certainly could not have been acconiplislied without entailing 
ruin on the finances of India. Throughout seven weeks of 
imparallcled difficulties, Sir JVilliam exhibited a spirit of 
courage and coustanry of which there are few examples in the 
history of the Company. He was the only cinTian at Cahul, 
and he was one of ttte truest-hearted soldiers in the garrison. 
If he was at length drawn into a fatal negotiation with Akbar, 
not altogether in accordance with the high standard of English 
morals, let it not in all candour be forgotten tliat no public 
officer smee the establishment of British power in the east, 
lias ever been called to pass through so fiery an ordeal 5 that 
the unexampled stiain of the three preceding days had 
evidently disturbed the ba].u)cc of Jiis mind, and that be 
lisked his own honour and life to save the lives of fifteen 
thousand of liis follow cicaturet. 

„ , , Iso effort was made from the cantonment to 

tnereetic sarlc* ... 

of stajor Pottin- avcngc tuc miirdcr of the Envoy, or to recover 
ger.isii uianglcd rcramns, which wcic paraded in triumph 
through the city of Cabul. ilajor Pottinger had been un- 
noticed since his aiiiral in a wounded state from Charekar, but 
all eyes were now turned on liim to fill the political post of the 
lat'e Envoy, and he summoned a council, at which weie present 
Genera! EJphinstone, Brigadier Shelton, aucl two semofo/EcerSf 
to discuss the teims on wliich the Afghan cliicfs now offered 
to grant tho army a safe conduct to Pesha'vvur. TI103* differed 
from those to which the late Envoy' had given his consent only m 
the demand of larger gratmtiesto themselves. Major Potting®*’ 
recoiled from these tiumillatlng conditions ; lie asserted that tte 
former treaty had been cancelled by the foul murder of Su" 
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William, and he urged the oflScere to reject the terms xrith scorn 
anddeSance. His ene^ymight yet ha^-c ea^’ed the garrison, 
but yie council of war refused to fight, and resolved to accept 
the proposed treaty, at whatever sacrifice of honour or money. 
Orders ^re tlierefore signed by Major Pottinger and General 
Elplunstono to the commanders at Jellf^Jabad, Ghuzni and 
Gaadahar to surrender the forts to the Afghans who might be 
deputed to demand them, and retire froni the coontrj'. The 
confederate chiefs, as might have been expected, immediately 
rose in their demands, and required that all the coin and the 
spare muskets and g^ins, save six, should be surrendered, and 
that General Sale, his wife and liw daughter, and all the other 
officers of rank who were married and had families, should bo 
left in the country as hostages for Dost Mahomed. On the 
86th, letters arrived from Jellalabad and Pcshawur stating that 
relnforoeroents were on the way from Hindostan, and implor- 
ing the garrison to hold out. There were, moreover, intestine 
feuds among the Afghan chiefs; Shah Soojali appeared to be 
regeiniog some poition of hia infiueoce, oud Major Fottiager 
eeized the occasion of this gleam of sunshine to dissuade the 
General and tile Brigadier from treating with enemies who 
would be sure to betray tben, and be implored them to make 
one bold and prompt effort either to occupy the Bala Hissnr, 

• or to cut their way to Jellalabad. The General was almost 
persuaded to adopt this advice, but Brigadier Shelton, the erjl 
genius of tho cantonment, vehemently contended that both 
courses were equally impracticable, and that it was more 
advisable to pay any sum of money than to risk the safety of 
the force in such attempts. The Major, mortified and Imlnili- 
ated, was constrained to proceed with the treaty ; but he in- 
formed the chiefs that no pecuniary transactions could be 
completed without the presence of Captain Lawrence, the 
sc-cretary of the late Envoy. Ho was accordingly released, 
and returned to the c.'mtonmcnt, where ho drew bills to the 
extent of fourteen lacs of rnpees Oo the Government of India, 
but made them payable after the safe arrival of the force at 
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Peshawur, wlilcli tliti Afghan diicf-? profcssotl to gnarantcc, 
hut had dcterminoci to prevent. Jtytliis Btrokc of jrtlicy, he 
inflicted on them a just penalty for their trcacher}-, and n'jicvod 
Ilia own Govcmniont from tho necessity of honouring the 
bills. Guns, w.aggons, small amis, and ammunition were then 
given up amidst t^jo indignant cxcUmationH of tho garrison, 
and four offioora were surrendered as host.agcs. On the 4th 
Jamiarj-, the ratifled treaty with tho BC.ala of ci^iteen of the 
Afghan chiefs was sent in. It was dictated in a spirit of 
arrogance, and received with a 6]>irit of humility which no 
British officers had exhibited siiico the d.sy of l’Ia««y, and it 
w.ns violated without any scruple. With tlio treaty came also 
intimations from the city of the preparations which were in 
progress to assail the force as soon as it qaitied tho canton* 
ments, and of the oath which Aklwr Khan had taken to anal* 
hilntc every soldier but one, who was to be permitted io reach 
Jellalabad to toll tho tale. 

nftT»aiBf,h« Cth January the army, sllll 4,500 strong, 

Armr. i9ii with 11, OOOcamp followers, after havingforsisty* 
five days endured such indignities as’no British soldiers had 
e\ er before suffered in India, began its ominous march from the 
cantonments, leaving all its* trophies in the hands of an inso- 
lent foe. The snow lay ankle deep on the ground, and the 
saU ation of the force depended on the rapidity rf its move- 
ments. If it had crossed tho Cabul river before dpod, .and 
pushed on with promptitude to the Khoord Cabnl pass, it might 
have escaped destruction ; but owing to the indecision and 
tnismanagement of the General, the rear guard did not leave 
the gate before the shades of night came on. The Afghan 
fanatics then lushcd in, and set tho cantonments on fire, and 
lighted up this first night of horrors with the blaze. In the 
tnornlag the spirit of disdplinc began to wane, and tho force 
was no longer a rctre.ating army, hut a panic stricken and dis- 
organized rabble. Theiiiforiated Ghilzyes pressed on the rear, 
seizing the baggage'and cutting down all who opposed them. 
Safety was to be fonnd only in speed, but, through the nnac- 
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countablo foUy of tLo militaiy aulhorjtics, the troops ^rere 
halted OQ the second night at Eootkhak. The crowd of 
meu, women, aod children, horses and camels, lyin^ in tho 
snow ia wild confusion, without food, or fuel, or shelter, pre- 
scufed a scene of unexampled misery. Akbar Ehaa now 
made his appearance and demanded fresh hostages for the safe 
conduct of the force to Texeen, and Captainljawrence, Captain 
Colin ilaekentie, and Major Pottinger were delivered up to 
liim. Between Bootkhat and Tezeen lay the terrific gorge of 
the KLoord Cabul, five miles in length, so narrow that the rays 
of the sun seldom penetrated its recesses. At the bottom of it 
ran an impetuous torrent, which the road crossed and rccrossed 
twenty-eight times, and it was through this fearful defile that 
the disordered mass of human beings pressed on with one omd- 
denSng desire of escapiog destruction. But the Ghilzyes poured 
an incessant fire from their unerring rifles upon the crowd 
from every height, and three thousand perished under their 
weapons, and through the intensity of the cold. It ^ras in 
this scene of iudiscrlminatc carnage, that English ladies, some 
'ivith infants ia their arms, bad to niii the gauntlet of A/gltau 
bullets amidst a heavy fall of snow. 

CotunurfOiti*. morning Akbar again made his appear- 

Mn, 1811. ance, and offcretl a supply of provisions and advised 

the General to halt. The whole force exclaimed against this 
insane delay, but he was deaf to all entreaties, and the perish- 
ing troops were constrained to sit down idle for an entire day 
in the snow, when another march would have cleared the 
defile. Akbar offered likewise to tate charge of the ladies and 
diildren and convey them to Peshawnr. They had scarcely 
tasted food since leaving Cabul ; they were iasufSciently clad 
and without any shelter from the frost and snow. Jlajor Pot- 
tingcr, now Akbar’s prisoner, felt that it would be impossiblo 
for thoia to survive such hanUhips, and was anxious that they 
should be relieved from the horrors of their situation. , In 
accordance with his advice, Lady Macnagliten, Lady l;ale, and 
tfir.e other ladles, with fifteen cluIdreQ, and eight officers were 
III. o 
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Eont to Akbar’s camp, ftn<l thu<j rescued from destmetion. On 
Iho morning of tho 10th, tho remains of thu army resumed tho 
tnareli, but beforo ovoning tlio gro vtor number of the sepoys 
had disappeared. Panio stricken and paralyzed Trith cohl, t)jcy 
wero Blaughtored like slioep by the remorseless Gliilzyos and a 
narrow Oaftlo beti^oen tnv vrss eboked up v,iCk tfiadyhs" 
and tbo dead. Four hnndfcd and fifty Europeans, ^Tith a con- 
siderable body of oincer?, yet romaiaoJ, but the enemy took 
post on every point, blocked up every ravine, and dealt death 
among their tunics, while Akbar himself hovered over -their 
Sank, and, when implored to put an cml to tho slaughter, 
declared that it was boyoad his pon*or to rcslram tho futy of 
theso hill men. IIo proposed, however, that tho rctanarit 
of tho troops should lay down their arms, and surrender, but 
even General Elphinatoue replied from this indignity. Tho 
march was ihcreforo resumed, and Brigadier Shelton with Ins 
accustomed g;dlaatry rei>cllcd every attack. On approachliig 
Jugdulluk, a conference was licld with Akbar Khan, who still 
continued to hang upon tho rear, and he promised to sctid in 
tvatcr and provisions to the famished men, on cotjdition that 
General Elphinstonc, Brigadier Shelton, and Captain Johusou 
should be tmnafcnvd to him as Postages for the evneuafionof 
Jcllalabad, They were accordingly given up, but this conces- 
sion brought no respite from the ferocity of tho GhiIzyeSi 
whom tho tliin-t for blood had overcome even the lo'o ol 
money. They resisted tho most tempting offers, and openly 
revelled in tho prospect of cutting tho throats of all the Ferin- 
goes who were left. Akbar Khan, having ohtaioed possession of 
the ladies and tho principal officers, abaudoned the rest of tfco 
army to their vengeance, and retired to Cahul. At the Jngl* 
dulluh pass twelvo of the bravest of thu officers met their 
doom, and iiere tho Calral force may ho said to have ce.<-'cd to 
exist. Twenty officers aad Enropoan soldiers cou- 

trivod to reach Gniidarauk, hut they gratlnally dropixd down 
under the weapoas* of thdr ftma, with the erceptioa of odo 
officer, Dr. Brj’dou, who was decried from tho raiapaiis of 
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JeUalabad on tiie 13th January, slowly wending his way to 
rofiitfestricdott woluided and exhausted, on his jaded 

<•{ t'l^forcc, t*'^ny, the solo surviror, with tire exception of a 
IiundrcJ and twenty in captivity, of a body of 

15,000 men. 

ctisractcTand entire annihilation of ’'tiiig large army wa^ 

e/'ftcs <ir th'! the heaviest blow which h.ad ever fallen npoa 
a^strophe. u*- British power in India, lint it did not pro- 
duce any such demonstrations of hostility at the native 
conrts, or any such fennentatien in the community as might 
hav’e been expected, by comparison with the effect created by 
tliQ destmetion of Monaou’s array in 2S04, or by our failures 
in Ncpaul in 1814, or oar non-success in Bnrmahio 1824. The 
seusation created in the native states and among our native 
subjects, at each of the sticccssirc shocks wldch hare aSected 
our prestige in India, appears to have gradually become moro 
and moro moderate. Tlits may be attributed not merely to the 
extinction of the miVitaiy power of the native rulers, but to 
that feeling of acquiescence which time scarcely fails to prodnee 
in .in establisbod GoreromcDt which is felt to be equitable and 
mild beyond all former cxanijilc, and alTords ample protection 
to iiidnstrj', and full 8<xipc for the general pursnit of liappi- 
iie*?s, .and to whicli there is no otherobjeefioD than that it is a 
Govenimeut of foreigners. This cocclobion was still more 
dearly cxcjnpl.fic’d during the great Sepoymutiny of 1857, 
which, if it had occurred forty years before, would uiiques- 
tionably have been followed by tlie temporary loss of the 
<*m})ire, but which prodneed no conspiracies at the native 
Courts of Itydcrabad, Indore, Earoda, or Gwalior, and scarcely 
an}' obuliitSons of hostile feeling, except in the districts In 
which our authority was entirely extinguished. In the caso 
of iJiis Afjjhan disaster, moreover, tho chiefs and jicople of 
India awaitcil a demonstration of the eflorts we should make 
to vindicato our military character. §uch adversity was 
not new ill the hi«toiy of the countiy. Two fcntnries and 
»-balX before this period, a Mogot army of equal, if not greater 
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a strong disapprobation of the war. The news of the extinc- 
tion of tlie force was received in Calcutta on the 30th January ; 
it roBsed Lord Auckland from tlie state of morbid despon- 
dency into which fie had sunk, and ho issnefi a declaration, 
stating that “ThcGo\crnor-Geueral in Council regarded the 
partial reverse which had overtaken a bodj' of British troops 
in a country removed by distance and difficulties of season 
from the possibility of succour, as a new occasion for dis- 
playing the stabiiity and vigour of the British power, and the 
admirable spirit and valour of the British Indian Army.” But 
after this spasmodic finah of energy, he relapsed into an 
unhealthy feeling of dejection, and wrote to the Conanander- 
in-chief, that, as the mam inducement for mamtaiDiug the post 
of Jellalabad, as a point of support for any troops escaping 
from Cabal, had now passed away, bis only object was to 
withdraw Geneial Sale to Peshawur. Instead of consider- 
ing bow to restore our militaiy superiority, the sole basis on 
which our position in India rests, he w.a5 prepared to leave it 
without vindication, and considered only by what means he 
miglit most speedily wash his hands of Afghanistan. 

„ _ , But there were two officers in the north-west 

ana Mr ororge OS fuUy auvc lo The exigcacies of the crisis, as the 
cierv, 1812 Govcnior-Gcneral and the Commander-in-chief 
were dead to them; Sir. Ilobertsoa, formerly the Com- 
missioner ill Bunnali, and now the Lieutenaiit-Goi'cmor of 
Agra, and 3fr. — subseipuently Sir George — Clerk, who exerted 
themselves with extraordinary energy to push on reinforce- 
nicuts and supplies. On Jlr. Clerk devolved the duty of 
forwarding through the Punjab the regiments which had 
been .appointed tu relieve those returning from Afghanistan, 
and his able assist.aut. Captain — afterwards Sir Heiirj’ — 
Lawrence, now urged them on with redoubled vigour. Their 
exertions, however, were neutralized by the unhappy choice of 
a commander, which did not rest with them, and the brigade, 
instead of being phneed under the orders of the most ener- 
getic officer which the service a>old furnish, was sent for- 
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KEFTTLSE OF COLOSEL -WILD. 


CftioieiwHa-i TiiKler Colonel ‘Wild, into ^vhom tho Coni- 

urigado, 1812. maiider-in-cldef said he iroultl endeavour to infuse 
some degi'eo of energy. By a fatality to which wo liad hecome 
accustomed in. everything^ connected with Afghanistan, the 
brigade was despatched without cavalry or cannon, in tho vague 
liope that the Sikli? might lie induced to accommodate it "^vith 
pome ordnance. The Colonel crept through the Punjab at a 
cnail-like pace, and was thirty-Bvedaysia roacliing Peshawar, 
whereas five years Iiefore, when Runjeot Sing had met with 
reverses in Aighauistan, one of his European officers marched 
over tho same ground, short of fifty miles, in twelve day*- 
Colonel Wild had doubtless many dUficultiea to encounter, but 
the most serious impediment to his progress was the Uch of 
that vigour with which other soldiers would hare comiuered 
them. His sepoys, on their arrival at Peshuwur, wore eager 
to advance, but he lingered at that station till they had bccomo 
thoroughly demorahzed bythcexamjile of their Sildiauslliarici*. 
Sliere Sing, the successor of Ruiiject Sing, had sent pa-si* 
the injuactious to General Avitabilo who ctimmandcd at 
Peshawnr, and to liis native generals to co»opcrate with tho 
British brigade, and to “ earn a name by their zealous rervices 
which should bo Icnown in LondJhj” but the Sikh soldiers, as 
already st.ited, li.id an iubtinctivo dread of tho Afghan passes 
and aUhough Major Mackeson had advanced a lac and a-half 
of rupees for their services, they mlerceptcd one of the guns 
which had been sent over to Colonel AViid, and threatened to 
put General Avitabilo to death mid return to Lahore. They 
wore induced, however, to advance to Jtinmwd at tho entrance 
of the pass, but they had no sooner looked i-i, than they turncil 
round to a man, nud marched back to Peali.awur, when General 
Avitabilo shut the gates niKin tlim, and rotiiT-d to the citadel- 
Colonel \ 7 ild then veutiirLd into tho pass alone, but the 
rickety guns tho Sikhs bad lent him, broke down on the fir-^t 
liischarge, and his sepoys lo 8 t heart, aud allowed tlicin-^cl'es 
to bo ignominiouslyclia'-ed back, leaving their cannon iu the 
l>o«sc 93 ion of the Afrtedis. 
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fljnor»]Poi’<i!i^ Moanwhilc, Mr. Qerk was nr^ag tkc Com- 
Btisa4e, )si 2 . mander-m-cliicf, thea itt the north-m's:fc proviacosj 
an'i Utc Govcrnor-Guuera! to despatch a second brigade to the 
relief of the army, which was Etill supposed to ho Uoldiog its 
ground at Cahul. Lord Auckland was reluctant to allow it to 
I>rocced, but tlic indomitable leal of Mr. desk boro down every 
obstade, and a fori'G of 3,000 men, iiiduding a Eumpean regi- 
rncnt crossed the Satlogc on the dth January. The eelcctioa 
of the officer to command it was the solitary instance of 
wisdom exhibited by the military authorities in this emergency. 
It fell on General Pollock, an old artillery officer, who had 
campaigned with Lord Lake, assisted in the first siege of 
Bburfpore, commanded tho horse nrtillory in pursuit of ndkmr, 
taken an active share in tijo Xopaul war, and commanded tho 
notigal artillery in Batmah in 1824. Forty years of scrvico 
had enlarged liis experience, and roatuTcdhw judgmentwithout 
impairing his energy. IBs sagacity, caution, and collcctod- 
ness, combined with great decision of character, qualified Win 
in a pie-emiaonl degree for tho arduous task which had now 
to be performed. On tho 22nd January, after tho entire de- 
struction of tho Cabal forco had been announcod, hir. Clerk 
met Sir Jasper JvichoIIs at Tbanosur to discuss the measures 
which it was advisablo to adapt at Ihia crisis. Tho Com- 
Tuandcr-in-chiof considered that this catastrophe furnished no 
i-oasnn for pushing forward further roinforccnicntB, and that 
as tho retention of Jcllalabad was no longer necessary for tho 
Bafety of tho C.ibul force, tho withdrawal of Sir Robert Sale’s 
brigade was tho only object which ouglit now to engage tlie 
attention of Government- Mr. Clerk, in a sprit moio worthy 
of a Briton, lunintalncd th.at tho national reputation and (he 
eafely of Brltisli interests in the cast rotiuirod that the garrison 
of Jcllalabad should be strengthened with fresh troops, to 
enable it to march to Gabul mcnJtaneousIy with tho Candahar 
forco from tho westward, and inflict a signal rotribdtiou 
ujinn tho ^Sighans on tho tlicatro of their recent successes, 
and then withdraw from AfghanUtaa with dignity and 
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ControL The natires of India were assured that the Govem- 
mcnt-would never fail to j»t>!ect them iu the esercise of their 
privilgges, and to manifest a liberal regard to their feelings, 
in all cases in which their religioua rites and offices were not 
fiagrantlx opposed to the mlcs of common bnmanity and 
decency. But the interference of British fynctionarics in the 
interior management of native temples, in the customs, habits, 
and religions proceedings of their priests, and in the arrange* 
ment of their ceremonies and festivals, was to cease. The 
pilgrim tax was cverj'where to be abolished- Fines and offer- 
ings were DO longer to be considered sources of public revenae, 
and no servant of the Oonipaoy was to be engaged in the 
collection, management, or custody of them. In all matters 
relative to their temples, their worship, their festivals, their 
religious practices and their ceremom.il observances, the 
natives were to be left entirely to themselves. These orders 
were tardily obeyed in Bengal, and it was not till seven years 
after they kid been issued, that the management of the temple 
of Juggunnath was restored to the raja of Khoorda, its here- 
ditary custodian, and that the pilgrim tax at the various shrines 
was relinquished, though not without an unbecoming reluct- 
ance at the loss of the three iScs of ropees a-ycar it yielded to 
the troaanry. At Madras, which, from the obtuse feelmga of its 
public functionaries in long and unbroken succession had come 
to l>o design.ited the “benighted Presidency,” a morbid homage 
had been paid for half a centmy to native superstitions, and 
it required an objurgatory miarivc from the Court of Directors, 
of which 3Ir. Dutterworth Bayley was then Chairman, to 
suppress the attendance of troops and military bands at idol- 
atrous festivals, the firing of ealutcs on the birthdays of tlie 
gods, and tho decoration of images, and the presentation of 
offerings, on the part of the East India Company. 
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of infantry AvVacfi bad preceded, him in a state of to^ai 
insubordination. This was the first mutiny -n-hicb bad 
occiiwd in the natire army since 1824, and it arose fiom the 
seductions and the example of the Sikh troops, and the dread 
of service in Afghanistan. Many of the sepoys had deserted 
their colours, and nightly meetings had beci5,held in the camp 
at which the mutineers encouraged each other in the determi- 
natiou not to enter the Khybcr. Efforts were likewise mado 
to debauch tho newly arri\'ed rejinienta, and brahmins weJc 
sent round to hind them to the same resolution by an oath on 
the water of tlic Ganges; but the General ordered every 
eniUsary found in the lines to be seiicd and expelled, and 
acted with snch piomptitudc and energy as to put a speedy 
end to these machinutions. Kor did the officers manifcRt much 
IcBSrolnctancotn encounterthe difficulties of themarch, and it 
was openly declared at the mc.ss table that it would be better 
to Bacrilieo tho whole of Sir Robert Sale’s brigade than to 
risk the safety of a fresh army. One officer ^rent so far as 
to affirm that ho should consider it bis duty stienuously to 
dissuade the sepoys from movirg mto the pass. The diffi* 
oultie'? of General Pollock’s cours-c wore iadofiaitoly aggra* 
vated by these dcmonstratioifi,. Si** Robert Sale was impor- 
tuning him to advance without dehy to lus relief, but the 
General felt that, uuUi a force so entirely dciaoralizcd, one 
half in hos])ital and the other half la a btate of mutiny, he 
could not more withiiut the nsk of a second failuie, which 
would ha^o been fatal to the hopes of the Jollalabad garnson. 
Rriiig obliged to wait for fmther reiaffircenvents, he devoted 
the inoutiis of February and March to tbo task of improving 
the discipline, recovering the licaltb, and reviving the con- 
fidence of his troops, which was strengthened iu no ordinary 
degree by the arrival of a regiment of dragoons and some 
troops of Eerropean horse arCillcey. Raja G'olab Stag had 
been sent with some of liis own Jummoo battalions to assilme 
the command of the Sikh army, and to curb tho insolence of 
tho Sikh troops, and Sbere Slug, tho successor of Kunject 
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and provisions for Sir Robert Sale’s bri^de, extended two 
miles in length. By the evening, the army and the convoy 
reached the fort of AH Mosjid, five miles within the pass. 
Xo further opposition was offered to the advance of Generat 
Pollock, who reached Jellablxnl on the 15tb April and found 
that the illustrious garrison bad already achieved its own 
relief. 

s.TBobmSiim Jellalabad was the capital of Western Afghan- 
Jenaiabad, l<t^^ igtan, selected for the mildness of its climate as 
die winter residence of the nilcrs of Cabul, and not inferior in 
importance to Candahar and Olmzni. Sir Robert Sale entered 
it on the 13th Xovember with provisions for only two da>-s. 
He found that the fortifications were in a state of complete 
dilapidation, and that rubbish had been allowed to accumulate 
to such an extent around the raroparts that there were paths 
overthemin manyplacce into the counti^*. Immediately beyond 
the walls, were ruined forts, walls, mosqoes, and garden®, which 
afforded cover for assailants at the distance of only twenty or 
thirty yard®, and the inhabitauts both in tbo town and the 
couutrj' were as hostile as the OlulEves. The day after the occu- 
jiallonof th©towji,the armed jiopulaUon of tho neighbourhood, 
to the mimberof 5,000, advan«»?d towards the walls mth yells 
and imprecations on the infidels, when Sir Robert detcrcnneiJ 
to pve them a sharp and decisive lesson. Colonel ilontctth 
issued from the gate at the lieivd of about 1,100 men, ot 
all arms; the artillery cannonaded tbo enemy, the iufmitrj- 
broke tbeir ranks; tbo cavalry completed their discomfiture, 
and, in a short time not an Afghan was to be seen, with thu 
exception of those who Jay dead on the licid- C.iptam Broad- 
foot, who had accompanied the bngade with his sappers and 
miner*, was aa oDiccr of iodomitablc ctieigy, aad extra- 
onlinary resources, with a remarkable genius for war aud 
policy. Ho was immediately appointed garrison eiiguiecr, 
and couftncnccd the task of clearing and strengthening the 
fortifications without delay. The wbolo'of the IStb Foot 
was turned into a working j«itty ; a sj>irit of zeal and einula- 
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reduced, and the dama^ was repaired with such^ promptitude 
that tlio Afghans declared it was impossible the oarthqu'iko 
could have been felt there. Akb:>r Khan now made hw 
ap{>carance on the scene. If he had been able to ndraucc at 
once from Calm! \7ith Iho guns he had obtained in tiic canton* 
imuils, while liia troopa were flushed with success, the peril of 
the garriaoii woufd have l»cen cxfrenie ; but ho was happily 
detained at the caj»ital by differences with the chiefs, and on 
his arrival found that the defences liad been restored, tlic fos'o 
completed, ami a store of provisions laid in. ilc found nls<5 
that he had no longer to deal with men like General Illpliin- 
stonc and Brigadier Shelton, or with a force sunk in despon* 
deucy, but with cominamlcrs and men full of animation and 
confidence, and he prudently abstained from too near an 
approach to llio ramparts. On the lltli March, however, ho 
was emboldened to draw out his ’army, and advance to the 
attack of the town, but Iho whole garrison eallled forth and 
assaulted him with such impetuosity as to drive him igno- 
minionsly from the field. lie resolved, therefore, to turn the 
siege into a blockade, with the hop© of starving the force Into 
submission. This strategy, which Jiad been successful at 
Cabul, rendered the situation of fhe garrisoa extremely critical ; 
the cattle were perishing for want of fodder, the men were on 
reduced rations of salt meat ; the oIHtxn-s were on short com- 
mons, and the ammunition had begun to run low. On the 
1st April, the troops sallied forth and swept into the town five 
hundred sheep and goats they had seen from the bastions for 

several days grazing in the plain, andthus supplied themselves 
with food for ten days. ' Akbar Khan liad been gradually 
dia^%inglih camp nearer to tho town, in order tocutoif forag- 
ing parties, and at length pitched it with 0,000 troops, within 
two miles of tho ramparts. Captain Uavolock bad repeatedly 
and strenuously urged on General Sale the necessity of a bold 
attack on liis encampment, as affording the only hope of 
relieving the garricon from its perils, but he had icsolutely 
resisted the proposab 
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defeat op AKBAR KHAJ. 


On the evening ot the Clh, the General yielded 
to the impoitanityot the offieen, trho ontcrlnined 
, r-trifom TTnvHock of the 


to Tue w 

iBii saiuG opinion as Captain UaTclock of the 

necee ’ity el an energetie assanlt on the enemy’s encampment. 
The plan oi the engagement tras laid down by the captain, 
and ptorided that the force shonld move oat b three eolomns, 
and, avithont noticing the little forts which stnddrf the inter- 
mediate space, mahe a sodden and vigerons attach on ^bar 
Khan, and drive his army into the river, winch wim then a 
rapid and nnfordahlo torrent. The troops msned from the 
rote at dawn on the 7th April, hot at the distance of three 
gnarlers of a mile from it, a fiankiog Ore waa opened from one 
of the forts on the centre cohunn, commanded by Sir Eoheit 
S,ite in person, and ho ordemd Coloocl Dennio to storm it. 
The Colonel rnshed forwanl with his usual gallantry, hot was 
mortally wounded in endeavonring to penetrate the fort. 
This false movement not only cotailed the Bacrifico of a taln- 
ahlo officer, bat had weU nigh marred the eateiprise. The 
advance column of 300 men led by Captam Havelock, moved 
ontowaidstho enemy’s encampment, and was thus erposed, 
without Bopport, to the impetuous assault of Akbar’s splendid 
cavalry, 1,500 m numhet ; hut Ihcy repelled two charges, and 
drove tile assailants back to their camp. Ecpcated and earnest 
messages were sent lot the advance of the two other cobmna 
which had been detained around the fort, and their timely 
arrivat completed the victory. The enemy were dislodged 
from every pomt, and pnrsacd to the river with tho loss of their 
imus, equipage an*! aininuuition, and tlicir camp ■was given up 
to the damps. Akhar Khan disappeared, and the ncighbour- 
in" chiefs hastened to make their submission ; the viUagers 
pt^red in provisions, and Genera! Pollock, on hb arrival, a 
week after, found the garrison in exuberant spirita and robust 
health. One such day at Cahul would have saved the 

Sw or»siits Immediately after the outhrtak at Cahul, the 
..y.-s.v,- chiefs dcspatdicd Atta Mahomed to raise 'U’estom 
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Slajor Pottinger aud Gonetal Elpbinstons had fligned tw'o 
moutlis before, under compulsion. General Notfc and ilajor 
Ila^rl?nson rejected the demand irith scorn, and refused to 
enter uito any negotiations for the evacuation of the comitty 
till they had received uistructioM from their own Govemiuent, 
written, after the murder of the Envoy wa% known. It was 
deemed advisable to make a vigorous effort to break up the 
Afghan camp which continued to hover round the city. To 
I'revent any insurrectionary niovemcat witliin, a thousand 
Afghan families were expdlcd, after whicii General Nott 
marched out on tlie lOtb hlarcli to encounter the enemy. 
Under the subtle advice of hlirza Ahmed, the Afghan leaders 
contrived to draw lihn to a distance from the city while they 
doubled back in the hope of capturing it during his absence. 
That chief aud Siifdcr Jung arrived at sunset at tho iferat 
gate, where their emissaries hadbeen employed for some hours 
is heaping up brushwood saturated witli oil. It blazed up as 
soon as tlie torch was applied to it, and tlie p^tuees, enfu- 
riated with fanaticism and drugs, rushed forward with hideous 
yells, and seemed to court death with the courage of martyrs. 
Tho wild confusion of the scene was increased by the pitch 
darkness of tho night, and the post was defended for five hours 
with great skill and energy by Major Lane and Major Rawlin- 
i-on. Two guns were brought to bear on the enemy, and a 
number of grain bags were piled up behind the gate, which 
fell outwards about nine in the e\enmg, when the ghazecs 
rnshed forward and with frantic fury, climbed up the mound of 
bags, but so vigorous was the defence that all their efforts 
werp rendered vain. Towards midniglit their violence seemed 
to be exhausted and they retired with their wounded, venting 
curses on Mirza Ahmed and were with difficulty restrained 
from laying violent hands on him, for having inveigled them 
into an euteri’riso which had cost tho lives of sis hundred true 
bclio^ crs. , 

r»3i «t ohomi. after, intelligence was received that 

uia Colonel Palmer, after holding Ghuzni for four 
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months with a regiment of native infantrj’, had surrendered it 
to the Afghans. There was a general impression that tiii« 
capitulation was even more disgraceful than that of CalSilj 
that under an officer of greater ability and decision, the post 
might have been raalntruned with ease till it was relieved, and 
this opinion wa« fully conOrmed when Geneial Nott subse- 
quently had an opportunity of examining the defences. Great 
n^puiseof Gent- gloom was aJso diffused tJirowgh the garrison of 
rai England, 1842 Candahar by tho Tcpulso and retreat of General 
England. He had readied Quettali with aconvoy of provisions! 
ammunition and money, and some additional troops for General 
Nott, and was sti on gly advised to await the reinforceiuents 
which were then on their way from below to join Iiiin. But he 
persisted in advancing into tbo Fisheen valley, and on the SSth 
March readied the Tillage of Uykulzyc, where ho had been 
warned to expect some opposition. A body of 500 of his scjioys 
approached a slight elevation with a breastwork consisting ot 
a mound of earth thrown up from a ditch four feet deep, u’hcn 
the enemy suddenly sprung up from behind it, and poured a 
destiuctive fire on them, which brought down a hundred kiHe® 
and wounded. Their comrades recoiled from this unexpeetr 
discharge, but rallied iromodiately utter, and were eager to I*® 
led on to the attack. Colonel Stacy thrice volunteered to 
carry the sunga, or breastwork, with a hundred, or oven with 
eighty men, but the Brigadier would tisten to no entreaty, n” 
hastened back to Quettab, where ho actually began to throw up 
entrenchments, as if he expected to bo nttaclced. It was sul'- 
Bcqucntly ascertained that tho entire number of the enomy*i* 
Ilykulrye, who had occasioned this disgraceful retreat <lid not 
greatly exceed a thousand. From Quettali, ho wrote to 
General Nott; “■\\licncTcr it so Jiappens that yon rcliro 
iHidily iu this direction, and that I am informed of it, I 

assured that I shall bo ablo to makoanadrantagcuusdiver*ion 

in your favour.” .General Noll’s temper was never remar * 
able for its suavity at tbc best of times j but it entirely bro ® 
down Under the provocation of this immauly cxlubition, and ® 
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and earned tlio breastwork 

soon after readied the resisted 

calUns for a cha^, 7 ^ impatient to secure the 

the entreaties of allow hU brigade to tnoTe 

honour of mastering it , nosseasion of Colonel "Wymer, 

till ho t.^ Caadahar to meet him. 

.bom General " tf-lb” 

K4KV '‘‘“te ooIeXn°‘^'‘» ardraustasb be- 

,i,«.a«~. no. caUies, but be cnioivi. becominff dis- 

“no.. IM „,,»atbe'l by bis predecessor mtb. mmang mb 
queatuei oj ^ ratiScaliorr signed 

nily and eonadenOT. ^ers ot Council annoimccd tlio 

by lumsell and all the , ^ae. o The Eritisb GoTCm- 
ooutso wWob it WM jla armies, and with its 

. mont was no ^ . .„„port o! the tripartite treaty, 

armies, the Indian e P . mast rest solely on mili- 

■Whatever coarse we may In ^ j j [ tbo detached 

biry -nsideratioris nnd^re^^t^fty 

bodies oi oar troop , totbe establishment ot our 

fromaUauueeessarynB^ andhua^J ^ 

military reputation by t ,„,tc it appear to them, 

blow upon the allies, that we have the 

and to out own subject ' ^bo commit atnxa- 

power of inOicting P™“ anof^bat wo withdraw ultimately 

ties,andviolatotheir faith, and tl 

fromAtgbamstau uet^mOTydefceu^,^^^_^^^^^^ 

tain our pos.tio , t h*» cmueously led to imagine, 

we have set up has n«,« been placed.” 

the support of received with acclamation 

Tbeso noble ^Ta very brief resideuee la Cal- 

raf’b°etftt:Coreir'^v^ .Ud^ proceeded to the uerth. 
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sach a point that its happyaccomplishmcnt might he risked by 
withdrawal, or, had equipped a light forco to rescue them, or, 
wus inexpectatioD of an atta<i from Cahul. In other words, 
if no negotiation was pcndiog^ for the recovery of tbo brave 
officers and tender women and children held in captivity, nr, 
if no effort had been made towards the accomplishment of tliis 
object, tliey were to be abandoned to their fate. Lord Ellcn- 
borough would evidently have been more safe by the side of 
bis Goundl than by the mde of the Commander-in-diicL 
ESertoftha Communication General Pollock replied 

orferonGtMiai on the 13th of May, that the withdrawal of the 
rongei, isa. present lime, construed as it must 

necessarily be into a defeat, would produce a most disastrons 
effect, and compromise our character as a powerful nation 
in that part of the world. The release of the prisoners, he 
remarked, was also an object winch could not b© rcpadlated. 
The want of cattie however, would effectually prevent bis 
immediate retirement from JellaUbad, and he ventured to 
liint that be might possibly be detained there for several 
months tltrosgh the same dffSculty. By this dexterons sug' 
gestiou, he was enabled to evade the injunction to retire at 
ouce from his position, and lie trusted to another change in 
the versatile mind of Lord Ellenborough for more anspJcions 
orders. In reply to this cotniuunication lie was authorized to 
remain at Jellalabad till October. The order to evacuate 
Candahar ,and Afghanistan fell like a thunderbolt on General 
Ani unOtneni Major Rawliosoo, It was with BO small 

K«i»naM»jor difficulty that the admirable tact of the Major 
eswEjisoo. HI- succeeded in maintaiiung anytlxing like Order 
and government in the province amidst the reeking elements 
of revolt and anarchy. He felt that any suspidon of our 
intention to retire would raise the whole country in arms, and 
render it impossible any longer to procure cattle without com- 
pulsion, and that the perils of the force would bo indeBnitely 
multiplied. The political and imbtary chiefs determined to 
keep the secret of these instructions to themselves ; but the 
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orders they had received to withdraw the ^rrison froD 
Khelat^i-Ghilzye and to demolish the fortifications, could 
scarcely fail to open the eyes of the Afg-hans to the«desiga 
of our Government. The ferocious Ghilzyes had determined 
to dislodge the British force from that fortress, and 4,000 of 
them had recentl^y assailed it with uniisnal fniy; thrice had 
they clambered up the ramparts, and thrice liad they teen 
hurled back by the gallantry of Captain Halkett Craigie and 
his men, nor did they withdraw till '500 of their uumher by 
killed and wounded on the field. This triumph, which gave 
a itional strength to onr authority, rendered the proposal 
to a andon the fortress the more griovons. But General Jfott 
rep «d promptly to the requisition of the Governor-General 
on the 19th May, though not without a heavy heart, that the 
ovacnation of the province should be effected in tlie best 
manner circumstances would admit of. ArniDgemcDta vrerc 
immediately commenced for withdrawing the army, but 
appily they were allowed to occupy two months, and 
before they were completed, he received a communication 
from Lord Ellenborougli, dated the 4th July, which left Idm 
free to march to Cabul. 

Lord EUtQ. Lord EllenborouglPliad enjoined secrecy on tho 
relative to the order of evacuation ; hut 
it was not possible to conceal it from tho public, 
and it became knoivn throughout the country before it reachr-d 
Jellalabad or Candahar. Never beforo had such a burst of 
indignation been excited in India from tho Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin. It was universally felt that this dastardly retire- 
ment would ioflict a deeper and moro galling stigma on the 
national character than the Jmmiliatibn at Cabul, whicli miglit 
bo considered one of tho chances of ^var. 'U'ith nil tho con- 
tempt which Lord Ellenborougli professed for public opinion, 

>t was scarcely possible that he could bo indifferent to this 
unanimity of reprobation. It is also known that tho Court of 
iroctors and his oVn colleagues in tho Miiiistrj- had in- 
timated their expectation that an attempt should be made to 
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Ti’ndicate the national hononr and liberate tlie prisoners before 
•we retired from the country. For fifteen weeks he continued 
to rcjfterate his determination to withdraw, but there -were 
indications in his oSiciat correspondence that his mind was 
vacillating between the opposite attractions of natidnal honour 
and personal consistency. At lengtli lie discovered an expe- 
dient for reconciling them. On the 4th July, Mr.- Haddock, 
the secretary to Government, was instructed to convey to 
General Nott the official assutancs that the resolution of tho 
Governor-Gcneral to 'withdraw the troops at Candahar to 
India remained without alteration. On the same day Lord 
EUenborough ■wrote himself to the General suggesting that it 
might possibly be feasible for him to withdraw from Afghan- 
istan by advancing to Gburai and Cabnl, over the scenes of 
our late disasters. ” I know,” he said, “ all the effect it ^rould 
have on the minds of our soldiers, of our allies, of our enemies 
in Asia, and of our own countrymen, and of all foreign nations 
in Europe. It is an object of jost ambition which no ono 
more than myself would rejoice to see effected j but I see that 
failure in the attempt is certain and irretrievable ruin, and I 
would inspire you with tJio necessary caution, and mate you 
feel Ibat, great as are tho oUjccts to be obtained by success, 
the risk is great.” This mode of wiihdra'wa!, as every one, 
not excepting even the Govcmor-Geaerai, could perceive was 
nothing more or less than an advance on the capital with the 
view of planting the British standard again on tho battlements 
of the Bala Hissar, and retrieving our national honour. It 
was unf^ucstionably tho duty of Lord EUenborough, as the head 
of the state, to have taken (he responsibility' of this risk on 
liimscif, and to have famished General Nott with distinct 
instructions, instead of leaving him to encounter the risk and 
the odium of failure. A copy of this ocmmuDication was sent to 
General Pollock, -with the suggestion that bo might possibly feel 
disposed to admoce to Cabnl in ordw to co-operate with General 
Nott. Both generals were too happy to*obtam permission to 
more op to tho c.7pit.al and restore our miJitaJy character, and 
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liberate the captive^, to sbrink from the responsibility with 
which it was clogged. 

Before followintr tlio march of the armrcs of 

ShihSoojalitlSl— • , , it i ■ ^ 

retribution, jt ja necessary to aljudc to tho for- 
times of Shah Soojah, and of the hostages and captives. After 
t\ie retreat of the Batish amy on tho 6th January, tho Shah con- 
tinued to occupy the BaU Ilissar. The insurgent chiefs acknow- 
ledged him as king and paid liim an empty homage, but they 
tbemselvea engrossed all tbe substantive power of tbe state, 
and continued to coin money and to road praj'crs in the name 
of Zemaun Khan, who had been elected tbe supreme ruler after 
tbe Sad November. The Shah sent repeated comTunuications 
to Jcllalahad, declaring his noaUcrable attachment to the 
British Government, aud asking for nothing but money, though 
he had contrived to save twenty lacs of rupees out of the 
sums lavished on him since he left Loodiaua. llo ondeavonred 
at the same time to convince tbe chiefs of bis unalterable 
fidelity to the national cause, and he was consequently mis- 
trusted by both parties. To test bis sincerity, the chiefs desired 
liim to place himself at the head of the army they had assem- 
bled to march on Jellalabad and e.xpel General Sale. It was 
tumoured that he would be nnirdered or blinded by the 
Barukzyes if lie left the Bala Hissar, hut Zemaun Khan 
endeavoured ’to remove his suspicions by an oath on thr 
Koran. "With this assurance he descended from the citadel 


on the 5th April, decked out in»aU the insignia of royalty, of 
which he was inordinately proud, hat was shot dead on the 
road by a body of matchlock men whom the son of Zemaun 
Khan had placed in ambush, without his father’s knowledge. 
His body was rifled of tbe costly jewels which he always 
carried about his person, and tlirown into a ditch ; and thus 
terminated his chequered career of five and thirty years. Great 
doubts havebeen enleitainedof lua fidelity to his English allies, 
hut Qio balance of evidence fixes on him the charge of Iiaving 
given encouragement* to those feelings of opposition which re- 
sulted in the revolt at the beginning of November, Inasmuch 
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as oa the departnre of Sir W'illiamMacnagbten, Tvhohad altTajs 
been his friend, he Teas to be consigned to the control of Sir 
Alezasder Bumes, ^rho was personally obnoxions to hiTn, as 
he tras to every other Afghan chief. The assassin was con- 
demned to be stoned to death by the doctors of ilahomedan 
law, bat bis influence was too powerfnl to ^rmit the eiecn- 
tion of the sentence. The Shah’s son Fntteh Jnng, a man of 
weak intellect and disscJatc manners, was proclaimed king 
by one party, and he sneceeded in rescuing the body of his 
fatlier, which, after lying in state for some days, was interred 
with royal honours. Other parties were opposed to him; a civil 
war raged in the dty, wluch w.»s bombarded from the gnns of 
the Bala Hissar, and there was flghting from house to house. 
Akbar Khan returned to the capital after his defeat at Jclla- 
labad, and laid close siege to the citadel, which surrendered 
oa the 7th June. The victorious Barnkzyes then fell out 
among themselves, a battle was fought between the faction^, 
and .^kbar Khan’s troops remained masters of thefleld. Futtoh 
Jung was replaced oa the throne, 8trip|>ed of all the wealth 
Shah Soojah had accumulated, aod reduced to the condition 
of a puppet, while Akbar Khan became the head of the 
government. • 

Of the BritbJi ofucers who were taken over as 

The EnelJhliw- 

u:;r«asti cap- hostagcs tho greater number were entrusted to 
tim,isc. Zeiaauu Khan, the only .\fghan chief wlio never 
^vavered in his attachment to tho English throughout these 
scenes of treachery, and whom they were nccustomeil to dc- 
scrtl'e as the good Xabob, lie treated ilicm with uniform 
kindness, and not only rpfnM.*d every demand to surrender 
them to the ferocity of the other cliiefs but raiseil a L>ody of 
3.000 troops at Lis own expense for their protection ; but on 
the death of Shah Soojah he was constrained by the clamour 
of the people to mako them Overt© the high priesU^if Cabnl, 
under who«c guarvUan«hip they remaincil till the beginning of 
July, when Akbar Kh.an attained supremo power in the city. 
Jlaving formed the resolution of obtaining jxwsession of tuo 
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hostages, Le at Icngftli prevailed upon llic priest to^cll them 
for 4,000 ruj^ocs, after which they were lodged in t!io Bala 
Jlissar. The captives, consisting of nine ladies, twentjk gen- 
tlemen, and fourteen children, who had been made over to 
hlra during the retreat, were conducted throogh the recent 
scenes of slaiightcif, amidst tlio mangled corpses, ^vhicli emit- 
ted tho sickening smell of death, to a fort at Tezccii. Sewn 
afterwards they were conveyed over mountain patlis, all but 
impassable, to Budeabad, forty miles distant from JcUalabad, 
where they were lodged for three months in the apartments 
built for tho family of Mahomed Shah, the fatber-indaw of 
Akbar Khan. No disposition was manifested to embitter their 
captivity by harshness ; they wero daily supplied with a stiffi- 
cient quantity of coarse fdod, and a sum of 1 ,000 nijiccs was dis- 
tributed among them to purchase sugar and other luxuries. 
The monotony of their prison life was relieved by correspon- 
dence in cypher with their friends at JcUalabad, and by tho 
receipt of hooks and newspapers. During tho absence of 
Akbar Khan, however, ifabomed Shah did not scruple to 
plunder them of the lew artldes of property they still pos- 
sessed. On the approach of General Pollock’s divisiou to 
Jellalabad, AlibarKhan deemed advisable to remove them 
for gre.ater security to a more distant asylum. After a dif- 
ficult inarch over barren hills and stony valleys, they were 
again lodged in the fort of Tezecn, where General Elpliiastono 
sunk under the nccumulatiou of bodily suffering and mental 
distress ; a noble and brave soldier, endeared to all around 
him by his urbanity, and beloved by the men for his gallantry, 
hut without any qualification for tho anxious post which Lord 
Auckland had thrust upon him. His remains were conveyed to 
Jellalabad by his faithful servant Moore, whh the permission 
of Akbar, and interred by the garrison with military liononrs- 
On tho 22ii«t May tho captives were again removed, and con- 
veyed to a fort three miles from Cabul, where they enjoyed 
more liberty andconilort than they had yet experienced. They 
had, the freo use of an orchard and its fruit j they were 
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GMIzyes had eight montha before slanghtered our troops 
•without mercy, they appeared agaia under tlie ablest of their 
leaders, and with the flower of their tribes j but they hod no 
longer a dispirited and fugitive soldiery to deal with. The 
“ illustrious garrison" of Jellalabadtooktheleadinthe assault, 
and drove themjfrom heights which appeared inaccessible, 
uttcriug loud cheers as standard after standard fell into their 
hands. The -victory was in every respect complete, and it 
proved that the triumph of the Afghans in January was the 
result not of their own superior valour, but of the utter incom- 
petence of the British oiBcera. The rout of the Gliilzyes, and 
the bold and confident movements of General Pollock, spread 
consternation through all ranks at Cabul. jVkbar ICban put 
his threat in execution, and sent all the prisoners and hostages 
to Turkistan, and then adv.anccd with the chiefs of Cabul 
and their forces, to make one last effort to protect it from an 
avenging foe. , The British soldiers as they moved fo^^vard 
were roused to a state of frantic excitement by iho sight of 
the mangled remains of their comrades, with which the route 
was strewed, and there could be little doubt of the rc!>ult of 
any conflict with the enemy. 

Pwiiii* <rfTeie*n. The two forccs tuct in the valley of Tezecu, 
which at the beghmiug of the year had been the 
scone of a great niass.icrc. It is sarrounded on all sides by 
lofty hills, and every available height bristled with matchlcxi 
men who had poured down from Cabul. The Afghan horse, 
intent on plunder, were the first to advance to the conflict, but 
they were routed with great slaughter by the European 
dragoons and the native cavalry. The artillery then engaged 
in the assault, and did great execution both in the valley and 
on the heights, whfle the infantry clambered up the lulls, in 
the face of a murdcroos fire from tho jczails of the Afghans. 
Tli© 8i'poyv:mulated hU European comrade ; and with a steady 
jacej and dauntless spirit they united in driving tho enemy 
from crag to cnig,'and dispersed them like chaff I'cforo tlio 
wind. Akbar Khan fled from the field into tho higtilands 
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„ north or Calnih Icavinff bis follorvcrs to phift for 

thoniveivos finJ thoBriti4i nnny. aficr a tnumphant 
tnardr throngh the f cc.es of their Immiliatton. cncan.pcd on tho 
Cabul mcccourpo on the 13th September, and tho Bnt.sh cn- 
sign again floated over the Bala Ht«^ar. ^ 

trr^ AVtar Kl»an, tho leader of the insurrection m 
1811 . -Western Afglianistan, who Act! to Ilcrat after hU 
detat, l..d rct.in>«l ami .Komod «.<> comma, ^ of U.o 
disatlilcd cMcIa, and •lc>c™"f , “n h 

absence otCotoacl.Wjmcr at Kbclat-.-Gbdzyc 0"^-“*'’ 

Jlay, Iba acbole body of the enemy appeared the ne.gbbonr- 
botrf o! Candal.ar, the WIU «erc crowned tv, , ‘d 

a I dir/a nv-Vv hciirhts covered With their lufantrj , 

boraomcn, and J „rto 

^mca"male 

animates the “ .rn'raufor ,1 e ^irrio’tl:! 

rrtbrOabnUuScs^:^ alml to V b.oa^, tram a 
™ at the close ol the previous year, and who had nt” 

Saed tho seelusion ol the teoana to avengo hn death, and 
rfaecd herself in the treat of tho hattlo mounted on his 
charger and untoldcd his standard. Bader cover ot the gmis, 

GcaSd^-otfsiutantrj-atonacd the heights and drove the 
AMmus saeeessivelyfrom every position, and the eava ry was 
tea let loose to complete the victory. The neat eight weehs 
were passed in collecting cattle and provrsmaafor the rctrogmao 
marehTo the Indas through the Bolau pass, which Lord Ellcn- 
to^gh had ordered on the ISth AprU, hut 11m arrangements 
were Lreely completed when his auspicious despatch of the 
r.h lnlv reached Candahar, and Ceueml Nott accepted with 
tlacriti the respons.hihty ot reliring to India by way of Cabal. 
J^be Governor-General facetiously temed tho march. A po. - 
“ f ,l,e force was sent hack with tho heavy gims, through 
Bsl™ pass under Bdgadiet England, and on the 7th 

. t Soil evacuated Candahar, leaving the province 

hands ol Snider Jung, the son o! Shah Soojah, who hau 
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intermediately abandoned the insurgents, and made his peace 
•with the Eiitish authorities. Owing to the admirable discipline 
. maintained by General Nott and Major Rawlmson, there had 
been no licentiousness on the part of the soldiers to irritate 
the inhabitants, who were Been to crowd around them and 
embrace them as they bade farewell to the town. The 
army reached Ghhzni without encountering any opposition 
worthy of record, and found the citadel in good repair, but 
the town In a state of dilapidation. The fortifications were 
blown up 5 the wood work was set on ; and throughout 
the night the sky was illuminated by the flames of this ancient 
and renowned fortress, to which a new celebrity had been 
given by the latest conquerors of India. The request made 
by Runjeet Smg to Shah Soojah in 1833, to make over the 
gates of Somuatb, which he indignantly rejected, had token 
the fancy of Lord EUenborough, and he determined to attach 
to bis administration the honour of restoriug them to India. 
In his letter of the 4th of July, he instructed General Nott, if 
he should elect to retire by way of Gliuzni and Cabul, “ to 
bring away from the tomb of Mahmood, his club which hangs 
over it, and the gates of his tomb which ore the gates of the 
temple of Somnath, whici» will the just trophies of your 
bucccss/ul march.” Major Rawllnson, the highest autJmrity on 
questions of oriental archajology, after a careful examioatiou 
of the inscription, came to tJie conclusion that thoy wero ouly 
a fac siniito of the original gates ; but the priesthood main- 
tained a different opinion, and bemoaned the loss of them, and 
of the rich harvest they derived from the numerous pilgrims 
who resorted to the shriuc. The Hindoo sepoys, on the other 
hand, exhibited no feeling of exultation, and were unable to 
comprehend the object of this singular proceedlug. Great 
care was taken to avoid any desecration of the tomb 
daring the removal of the trophies. Thoy wero carefully 
packed tip, and nccomp.anied tho array to Cahuf, which 

General Nott reached tho day after the arrival of tbo Bengal 

division. 
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Rf«u« c{ the Tho first object ot General Pollock on reaching 
i-nsontn, isii- Cabul tlio iccovcrj' of tho prisoner? xrbora 
Akbar KUan had suddenly removed from Cabul on tlio 25th 
August, and sent forward day and night, without intermission 
or re«t, screml lliousand feet above the level of tho sea, over 
tho Unrren wastes anil steep JLscctds of tlic Hindoo Koosh, to 
Baiueean, whore they arrived on tho SnT September. Sir 
llichmoud Shakespeare, the General's militarj’ secretary, was 
immediately despatched in comniatid of COO horsemen, to make 
cverj" effort to ovfrtako them. The day after, Sir Kobert 
Sale was likewise sent fonvanl wi(t» a brigade to assist in this 
noble cfitcrprihe. Tho commander of tho Afghan escort witlt 
the prisoners was Saleh Mahomed, a soldier of fortune, who 
had Ikcen .a native cJmicandant in Capt.ain Hopkins’s local 
regiment which had deserted to the Dost in the previous year* 
On tho line of nurch to Bamecan, this gossiping Afghan 
established a friemlly iutercourso with Captain Johnson, ono 
of tlio prisoners, who po^<osscd a perfect knowledge of tho 
nati»*c language and character, and who ende-irourod to work 
on }iis cupidity for the release of tho captives, but at first 
laith little apparent success. On the lltli Septomber, Saleh 
Slaiiomcd called Captain J^hnoon, Cajdain Lawrence, and 
Slajor Pottingor aside, and produced a letter from Akbar Rbnn 
directing him to convey the prisoners into tho higher regions 
of the Hindoo Koosh, and (musfer them to tho Oosheg chief 
of KJjooloom. Their dismay may bo rentbJy conceived at tho 
prospect thus presented to them, of passing tho remainder 
of their lives in dismal and hopclesa captivity among these 
barbarians j but it was speedily relieved when he proceeded 
further to state, that he had likewise received a message from 
the moonshco, llohun Lall, at Cabui, promising him on tho 
part of General Pollock, a gratuity of 20,000 mpecs and an 
aunuily of 12,000 rupees, if he would restore thg^ captives to 
liberty. “ I know nothing,” he said, of General bollock, but 
if you throe gcutlcroen will swear bj* your Saviour to make 
go^ to me the offer I have received, I will deliver you over 
lu q 
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to your o>v'n people.” Tim propo‘»al ncceptcd with rapture, 
nnd tho officers and tlio ladles hardened to bind themselves by 
a deed to provide tho reriulMtc funds, acconlhig to their respec- 
tive means. Tho hero of Herat was now in his element. 
By common consent ho aasnmcd the direction of their movc- 
ments, deposed tho governor of llarocoan, and appointed n 
more friendly chl^ in his stead, hoisted another flag, and 
laid under contribution a tribe of Lohaneo mcrcliants who 
happened to lx? passing through the countiy. He issued pro- 
damations calling upon all the neighbouring chiefs to come in 
and make their oheisanco; and all tho decent apparel left 
•with the prisoners was l>cstowcd in dresses of honour on 
those who obeyed Uio summons, to wliom he likewise granted 
romissious of revenuo. The services of the Afghan cseort, 
consisting of about 250 men, were secured by a promlso of 
four months' pay on reaching Cabal. After this daring as- 
sumption of authority, hfajor Pottingcr deemed it nccessaiy’ 
to prepare for a siege, and lost no time in repairing thefortltlca- 
tions, digging wells, and laying In a sopply of jirovisions. On 
the 15th September, a horseman galloped in from Cabul witij 
the elcctiifying nows that AKbar Khan had been completely 
defeated by General Pollock at Xerccu, that the Afghan force 
•was annihilated, and the British army in full march on the 
capital, ilajor Pottiiiger and bis fellow prisoners detennined 
to return without any delay to Gabul. They quitted the fort 
on the morning of the ICth, and slept that night on the bare 
lodes, unconscious of fatigue or suffering. At midnight they 
were aroused by a mounted messenger with a note from Sir 
Richmond announcing Lis appraaefa, and the nest afternoon 
be and bis little squadron were in the midst of the band of 
prisoners, and tlie sufferings of eight months were at an end. 
Oil the 20tb, the column sent under the command of Sir Robei t 
t^ale joined,*he cavalcade, and the General was locked in the 
embraces of his wjfu and daughter; two days after, the 
canto’iinents at Cabul rang with acclamations aa the captives 
eiili'rcd them. Never since the establishment of British rnle in 
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siiico we cntrrc<l it, tlio »ncr«i<!in" cotniillcation of PiitijaV 
jiolitics, and the Kro\\m«7 i»owpr ami in-jubordiiiatlon of tlic 
KliaUa soldicrj* icndcrcd it imi>o 1 itic to maintain a hir^jc ^irmy 
of occupation at an inordinate cost, in a falso and perilous 
position beyond tlio Indns, and Lord Kllenborongh wisely 
determined to wltljdraw the whole force before tlio winter. 
It was deemed ad\ iaablo however, to leave some lasting mark 
of retribution on the capital, and tlie great bazaar, wlicrc the 
mutilated rcmainff'of Sir William Macnaghten liad been 
exposed to the insidta of the mob,*%vos bclected for dcstnic- 
tion. It was the noblest building of its kind in Central 
Asia, and too substantial to yield to anything but gnnpow- 
dcr; two days were tbcref«»rc employed in blowing it np. 
A report was 8 imultanc»)usly spread that Cabul was to bo 
given up to plunder, and tlioiigh the most strenuous efforts 
were made to guard tlie gates, the soldiers rushed in from 
both camps wUli an irresistible impetus. Ilouses and shops 
were pillaged, the city was set on fire in several places, and 
subjected for three days to the wild and licentious passions of 
mou maddened hy a remembrance of the foul and treacherous 
murder of their comrades, and by the tokens of our disgrace 
which met the eye in everj' dtrcclioa. The quarter of the 
friendly tribe of the Kozzilbaslies was with ditEculty saved 
from destruction, but tlie vengeance wreaked on the rest of 
the city has no parallel in our Indian history. 

Esturn of the Englbb coloura were hauled dorni from 

onny, 1812. the ramparts of the Bala Hissar on the 12 th 
October, and the two armies turned their backs on Cahul. TJic 
old blind king, Zemaun Shah, the brother of Siihli Soojah, 
whose expedition across the Indus and whose negotiations 
with Tippoo and other native princes, had spread constematiou* 

• throughout India in the days of Lord Wellesley, returned ^vith 
the armyjc close a life of vlcissttade under tlio shade of the 
Contpanj’a protection. The family of Shah Soojah, and the 
remnant of that royhl family took advantage of tho opportn- 
nity to return to their former retreat on tho banks of the 
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occaVioE, ilio policy of a preceding administration -was for tho 
first time ofEcially held np to pnblic contempt. “Dlsastcis 
unparalleled in their extent, except by tbs errors in ^rhich 
they originated have in one short campaign been avenged upon 
every scene of past tn'isforttme. The enormous expenditure 
required for the ^Bupport ot a large force in a false position 
■will no longer arrest every measure for the improvement and 
comfort of the people. The combined army of England and 
India, anperior in equipment, in distipliao, in valour, and in the 
officers by whom it is commanded to any force that can be 
opposed to it in Asia, will stand in unassailable strength upon 
its own soil, and, for ever, under the blessing of Pron'dence, 
preserve the glonoua empire it bas won in security and 
honour,” Lord Ellenborough had been in such a.statc of ox- 
citemcot since he assumed the charge of the Government that 
these inflated expressions exdted little' surprise, and tlie com- 
nmnity only regretted that with all his Coe talent he had so 
little ballast. Tho pioclamation of the Gates appeared nesxt, 
but it was at once seen to be a servile imitation of Bonaparte’s 
Egyptian proclamatiou. Tho Somnath gates were to be 
restored to India with a grand flourish of trumpets, “ily 
brethren and friends,” said the Gt»vcrnor*Genoral in his address 
to the natives, “our victorious army bears the gates of the 
temple of Somnath in triumph from Afghaiiist.Tu, and the 
despoiled tomb of JIahujood looks on tho ruins of Cliuxni. 
The insult of eight hundred years is avenged. To you princes 
and cliiefs of Slrhind, of Rajtratra, of Malwa. and Guzerat, I 
shall commit this glorious trophy of sucoeS'jful warfare. Ton 
will yourselves with all honour transmit the gates of Fand-il 
wood to the restored temple of Somnath.” This gasconade 
was designated by the Duke of Wellington, “a snug of 
trinraph but tho community in India, native as well ns Euro- 
pean, regarded it ns the triumph of foUy ox'cr common sense. 
The gates, even if gonuioc, had been dcsecratotl by their asso- 
ciation with a itahaaxedan moaque.. Tlic priaoea and chiefs to 
■whom tho address was sent, were jwrtly Hindoos and partly 
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iljihomedans. To the lattw it iras an nnequlvocal instilt ; to 
the Hindoos, not one in twenty of whom had overheard of the 
legend, the whofe transacUon appeared an absurdity. There 
was, moreorer, no temple of Soinnatb to receive tbem, and it 
was preposterous to suppose that tho Gavemmeat of India 
intended to erect and endow one. In the General Order which 
Lord Ellcnboroagb issned on Ihe occasion, he directed that 
these trophies of oar anna shoold be transoutted from Feroze- 
pore to Somnath, on the western coast, a distance of COO miles, 
with every demonstration of pomp, under the charge of aa 
officer on a salary of 1,000 rupees a laontli, with an escort of 
three Emropean officers and a hundred sepoys. They were to 
receive double batta daring the service, and, to give additional 
importance to the procession, a detachment of his own body 
guard was to accompany it, under charge of one of his aides- 
de-<»mp. The gates' were placed on a carriage covered 
with costly trappings, and brought ja the Goremor-Generars 
trtdn from Ferozeporc to Agra. At the shrines of Muttra and 
Brbidabun, which he visited on his route, they were unveiled 
for three days for tho benefit of the brahmins and devotees. 
As the encampment proceeded on its way to Agra hundreds 
of Ilindoos daily prostrated’thensclvcs before the car, and 
made poojah and offerings to it ns to a deity. But the gates 
wore not destined to reach Somnath; they never travelled 
beyond Agra, where they were eooa after consigned to a 
lumber room in tho fort. 

M«uag»tFiK At Fcrozcporc to which tho divisions of General 
mepoTt, mz. Xott and General Pollock were now tending, 
Lord EUcnborough had assembled a largo army, partly to 
overawe the SiUis, and partly to give a grand ovation to the 
returning heroes “ at the foot of tho bridge of tho Sullego.” 
Two luuidred and fifty elephants had been coliocted for the 
occasion, and Lord EUcnborough auperintended in person the 
painting of their trunks, and the completion of their gaudy 
capari«ons. They were to bo drawn u{t in two lines and to 
salute the victorious battalions on their bended knees, but as 
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the elephant crouches on his liind legs, half the effect of the 
display was lost. The officers were feasted in maffnificcat 
tents, decorated with flags bearing the ’names of • their 
victories, and the sepoys were regaled, as the Governor- 
General’s notification ran, “with their favourite metoys ” or. 
sweetmeats. Including the regiments from Afghanistan 
more than 40,000 British troops were assembled otrXthis 
occasion at Ferozepore, and presented an imposing array 
of power after our disasters beyond the Indus. An interview 
between the Governor-General and Shere Sing, the ruler of the 
Punjab, was prevented by some aemdentaJ. misunderstanding, 
but the heir apparent came down with a strong escort of 
Sikh troops to compliment him. He reviewed the British 
army and noticed with peculiar interest the vetemns of 
General Nott’s and General Sale’s brigades.. The camp was 
then broken up, to tho great relief of Sherc Sing, who was 
haunted with the dread of a conflict with tho British foice, 
and on its departure considered himself happy in having 
escaped a great peril. A court.martial was convened, accord- 
ing to professional usage, <10 investigate the conduct of the 
officers who had “abandoned their posts and gone over to the 
enemy,” and they were hono/ably acquitted of all blame, 
ilajor Pottinger’s proceedings were submitted to a court of 
enquiry', of which Hr. George Clerk was President, the 
result of which added fresh Inslre to tho character of the 
young soldier who had driven the Persian army from Herat, and 
resisted the capitulation at Cabul, own in tho last extremity. 
The Afghan prisoners in our bands were likewise released. 
Lord EUenborongh intended ot first that tliey should present 
themselves at the durbar at Ferozepore while he was 
celebrating the triumph of the British arms in Afghanistan, 
but the universal voice of society was raised against so 
ungracious end so un-Engllsli a treatment of men wlioni wo 
had'tom from their country, and on whom wc had inflicted a 
grievous injurj’. Tiic more generous feelings of Lord Ellen- 
borongh’e nature overcame his loro of display, and Post 
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Mahomed "was dismissed at a private iuterviovr. On taking 
leave oi Inm the Govemor-General entinired his opinion of 
the SngUsh after all he had seen of them in India. “ I have 
been stnich," he replied, “ ’crith the magnitude of your power, 
and your resourced, with yonr ships, your arsenals, and your 
armies, hut what 1 cannot understand, is,, why the rulers of 
ao^^jist and Ajarishing an emph© should hare gone across tin 
Indus to deprive me of my poor and barren country.” 

Efftisrks «a the The Surprise espressed by the Dost was equ.ally 

wpejuioa, IS41 shared by the English community both in India 
and in England, with the exception of the cabinet of seci'cta- 
ries at Simla and the Whig cabinet in Downbg Street, After 
twenty-five years of calm reflection, tho expedition still ap- 
pears an unparalleled instance of luiman rashness and folly. 
The object of tho war was to counteract the hostile designs 
of Persia, by securing a friendly power in Afghanistan. 
Mr. ^Ic^HciU advised the Government of Indi.'i to subsidize 
and strengthen Dost Mahomed, who was eager for our 
alliance} but Lord Auckland and 5Ir. Macnaghten rejected 
this counsel and resolved to plabo a puppet on the tlirone, 
whom it bec.'imo nccessa’'y to stipport by Bntish bayonets and 
British gold. Tjicy accordingly took possession of a country 
of mountains and snow, filled with a turbulent and fanatic 
population, and we planted our armies in positions separated 
from all support by the Kojut and the Dolan passes on one side, 
and by the Khoord Cabid and the Khybcr on the other. Oor 
most easterly post in Afghanistan was distant from the near- 
est post in India by tlurty-five marches, and the ioterrening 
space was occupied by the dries, forts, and armins of a powerful 
and doubtful ally, whose troops were organizing annual revolu- 
tions, and whoso Government was fast verging into a state of 
servile subjection to tlicm. The crisis of 1838 came round again 
in 185G. Tho King of Persia invaded Herat and mastered the 
city, and it was deemed important to tho interests of tJio 
Indian empire to chock his career. Time had assuaged Ibo 
feelings of tho Dost, and ho had entered into a treaty with as 
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engaging “to be tlio friend of the friends and the enemy of 
the cnoniiea of tlio Company.” Ho was Ilbcnilly supplied with 
nnns and money to oppose the Persians ; a military democistrfl* 
tion was llfeewiso made by a British anny in the inaritinio pro- 
vinces of Persia, and under the innnonco of these combined 
movements, tlio ,king was constrained to withdraw from 
Ilorat and buo fnr peace. If tho same politic course had bCcn 
adopted by Lonl Auckland, wo ahouhl have been saved tho 
greatest disgrace’ our arms had over encountered in Asha, 
and tho loss of fifteen thousand lives, and fifteen croros of 
nipces. 

Coton.isio«i.rt moumful episodes of tho 

»ni capuin Afghan war was the tragic end of Colonel Stod- 
Coaoiiy. iMu. Captain Conolly. Tlie Colonel had been 

Bont as envoy to Bokhara at tho close of J839 to promote the 
lllerntlon of the Ritasian slaves, and to enter into a friendly 
treaty ■jvith tho Ameer. Tho priuco was of a haughty and re- 
vengeful temper, and while ho claimed tho title of Commander 
of the Faithful, was regarded Ihronghout Central Asia as the 
incarnation of perfidy and ferocity. lie had addressed a letter 
to tho Queen of England, and being irritated by the contempt 
^vith which it was treated at ttte Foreign Office, determined 
to wreak Uia vengeance on llie only Englishman in his 
power, notwithstanding tho fact of his being a diplomatic 
agent. A complimentary reply under the royal sign manual 
to the most powerful chief in Central Asia, with whom we 
were seeking to establish an alliance, would not have lowered 
the dignity of the Crown inasmucli as George the tliird, 
and the Prince of Wales had corresponded directly with the 
Kabob of the Carnatic. Colonel Stoddart was consigned to a 
loathsome prison and repeatedly, scourged, and required to 
turn Slussulman, whidi ho steadily refused. He was soon 
after cast into a dark pit, tho place of torment for tho vilest 
criminals, filled with decomposed animal matter and the bones 
of the dead, aud subsequently esposed at one of the gates of 
the city to the jeers and the brutality of the faithful, but he 
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continued resolutely to adhere to Iiis faith. The nest day he 
^vas again severely lieaten, and his grave avas dug before his 
eves.* “ Tlie grating of the spades,” as Iio subsequently 
recorded, “ jarred on my shattered nerves beyond endurance,” 
and it was in this state of mental and physical prostration that 
he pronounced the formula of the Jfahomedau creed. lie was, 
however, destined to two months of additional suffering, but 
he^endured it with a degree of constancy which excited the 
admiration even of hie persecutors. The continued success of 
the British arms in Afghanistan induced the Ameer to treat 
him with some degree of consideration, but the expedition 
sent across the Hindoo Koosh by Sir IVillfam SXacuaghten, 
combined witli the deputation of political missions to Ehiva 
and Kohau, raised a su'spicion in his mind that the EngUsh 
Oorernment had a design on the uidcj^Ddence of Turkistaa. 
He, therefore, adopted the precaution of despatching a mission 
to St. Petersburg to solicit the aid of Russia. It appears that a 
fair opportunity was at tins time presented to Colonel Stod- 
dart of escaping from the country, through the influence of 
Russia, but from a high though* mistaken sense of honour, 
he refused to take advantage of it, lest he should appear to 
owe his liberation to the gdbd offices of a fo'eign Govorn- 
nieiit. Lord Palmerston solicited thd friendly efforts of the 
Russian Government on liia behalf, and Colonel Bouteneff, 
who was sent by the Emperor ou a return embassy to Bo- 
kh.ara in iWay, 2S11, was instructed to persist with greater 
importunity iu demanding his release. Letters from Lord 
Clauricarde, the British Minister at St. Petersburg were trans- 
mitted to him by that occasion, and the Russian Chancellor, 
in his commuaication to lbe‘ Governor-General of Oreaberg, 
expressed a hope that the Colonel would be induced “ to 
waive his fcoUngs of misplaced vanity," and embrace the 
present opportunity of obtaining his release. ColoCcl Bouteneff 
reached Bokh.nra iu August, 1841, and Colonel Stoddurfc Vas 
permitted to take up Ids tcadcncc with the Russian mission. 
In Octo^r, Captain Conolly, who had been sent on o misaon 
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by Sir ^ViliiaIn ;>racnag1iten to Kokan, niTivcd at Bokhara, 
but lie Avas fiuapcctetl of having encouraged the ruler of that 
stivto in In'* hostility to tho Amcor, and -^vas immediately 
arrested and his property confiscated. Tho Ameer had 
addressed a second letter to the Queen of England, but was 
referred for a reply to tho Govcrnniont of India. His commu- 
nications with Kussia had alwaj’s been made directly to tho 
Emperor, who did not disdain lo reply to his letters: anddio 
regarded the different t*'eatment ho had received from the 
Foreign Office in England in the light not only pf an insult, but 
of a subterfuge, as the Gevemraent of India was uatverBally 
believed to be hostile to Bokliara. Tlicn came tho insurrection 
at Cabul, and the murder of Sir Alexander Buroes, Colonel 
Stoddart was immediately removed from tho protection of tho 
Russian mission, and subjected, together with Captain Coaolly, 
to a rigid imprisonment. Tho entire dostmetion of ' tho 
British army produced a complete revolution in the feoUngs of 
the Ameer regarding the valuo of any European connection, 
lie no longer considered the Russian aUlanco an object of any 
importance, and the mission was tre.atcd with great contumely. 
The envoy was abruptly summoned to his presence as ho was 
setting out on a fresh expedition 'io Kokan, and dismissed from 
his court with contcmpkiotis iodiCTerence. Colonel Bouteneff, 
who bad for some time been apprehensive of being sent to 
keep company with the English prisoners, was happy to escape 
from the hands of this capricious tyrant. On his departure, lie 
demanded the release of Colonel Stoddart and Captain Conolly, 
in conformity with tho promise of the Ameer, but was informed 
that another letter had been addressed to tlie Queen of 
England, and that they would be forwarded direct to England 
on tho receipt of her reply. On the I7th Jnne, however, they 
Were both led out to the market-place of Bokhara and decapi- 
tated. , 
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with fuel. Any oppoaUion on tlictr |Kirt would Iiavo occasioned 
tljo most serious inconvenience, but tbe pirrison-s of Candahar 
tind of the oilier posts in Bouthcrii Afghanistan winch wQfo en- 
tirely dependent on the Bup)itica received from and through 
Sinde, were never allowed to unffer want. This friendly aid was 
gratefully acfcnnwj^lodged by fxird Auckland when on tho eve 
of quitting India. After tho Cabal force had hocTi nnniliiiatcd, 
and our miliUry reputation had Ruffered a partial eclijisc, tho 
Ameers still contituicd to furnish siipplics and caniage, wlilcli 
tlioy might have witliheld without any infraction of the treaties. 
The force at Candahar could neither have retired to the Indus, 
or advanced to Cahul without the assistance of Sindo, and it v.’n3 
solely by means of tho three thousand camels sent up from 
that province that Ooiicral Xolt was enabled to march on tho 
capital. But two or ihrco of the Amccre were cmboldcucd by 
our reverses to manifest a feeling of liostility, and Major 
Outmin brought it to tho knowledge of Lord Ellcuborough in thu 
form of distinct charges, whicli he represented to bo of so 
serious a naturu as to justify a demand for a revision of thu 
treatJas. Lord Ellcnborough replied that Jio was lesolvcd to 
inflict 6ign.al chastisement, ot’cn to the eouCsention of lus 
dominions, on any chief or Ameer Avho should have exhibited 
hostile designs ng.aiiistus during tho late events, founded on a 
doubt of tho esistence ol our power, but Im added that there 
must ho clear pioof of the failhlcsaacss of tho Ameers, and it 
must not he “ provoked by the conduct of tho British agents, 
producing on the mind of any diiof an apprehension that the 
Government entertained dedgns iucousistent with his interest? 
or his honour." 

Sir Charles Ciiarlcs Nupicr arrived in Sinde on tlio 9th 

Kspiar’t proceed- Scptcmhci", juvcstcd With full diploinatic OH well 
as military jiower. lie was a soldier of distm 
guished reputation, and of extraordinary icsolatlon amJ 
energy ; but he was new to India, and profoundly ignorant oJ 
the language, habits, and character of its princes andpeoph’, 
and of jiohtical life in it. He landed'in Sinde with a violent 
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ue\7 treaty to be proposed for their acceptance. Its object 
was to place the relatioasbip of the two Governments on a 
more satisfactory footing, to gobstitute a cession of territory 
for the annual tribute, and to punish the hostile designs 
which had been manifested by certain of tho Ameers. They 
were to be deprived of some of the districts they had for- 
meily wrested from tho Nabob of Bhawulpore, and he was 
to be rewarded by tlie restoration *of them for the exem- 
plary fidelity he had manifested during the Afglian crisis. 
The treaties reached Sir Charles Napier on the 12tb Novem- 
ber, when Major Outram found that they prescribed the se- 
questration of lands to tlie value of neaily four lacs in excess 
of those which ho had proposed, and which It had been detor- 
mined to take as a substitute for thetribute and ns tho penalty 
of disloyalty. They likewise deprived the Ameers of the regal 
prerogative of coiaing money. He attributed these additional 
demands to inadvertence, and requested Sir Charles Napier 
to bring the subject before Lord Ellenborough again, but ten 
weeks were allowed to elapse before thq reference woe made. 
The Governor-General admitted the error, and directed that it 
should be rectified, but his despatch did not reach tho camp 
till after the battle of Mcanee<rand the ruin of the Ameers. 
With regard to the new treaties, he Imd expressly instructed 
Sir Charles Napier to negotiate them with the Ameers, and 
not to cairy them into effect until they had • been con- 
cluded and ratified. Two days after they were received, Sir 
Charles Napier invited Mcer Roostum to discuss them at a 
conference, but under tlic insidious advice of Ali Morad, ho 
failed to attend it. A fortnight passed without any further 
• communication regarding them ivith any of the Ameers, either 
of Upper or Lower Sincle, but on the Ist December the General 
informed Mecr Roostum and liis associates, that ho had re- 
ceived tho draft of a treaty signed by tho Governor-General, 
wh.ch he now presented foi their acceptance and guidance, and 
tliat in obedience to his instructions, he should proceed at onco 
to occupy iho territories inrUcated therein. The Ameers of 
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Trho Ijad been conm'ctcd with Simlo, fur his iiivariahle flilclity. 
Tlio Bucccssion to this ofllcc, of which the Turlari was the 
Bymhol, belonged by tho Msago of tho coiititry to his brotlicr 
All Slorad, who was, with the exception of Sliero Mafiomed 
of Mccrjioro, tho ahloat of tlio Ameers, but tho personilicatioti 
of subtlety and perfidy. Ifo was anxious to maho siiro of this 
honour, which Mccr I’oosluni was desirous of I'csfowiiig on 
his own son, and onr 8ub-<efiuont proctedings in J^indo msy I'O 
traced in a great measure to tho Infamous means wliicli ho 
adopted to accomplish Ins object. On tlio 2{]rd Xovember he 
obtained an interview with Sir Charles Xnpier, and, with that 
quick discernment of character for whicli tlio natives of India 
aro distingtushed, ascertained that his temper combined the 
elements of credulity and impuls'ivencFS. lie persuaded the 
General that all the chiefs were hostile to British interests, 
with the exception of himself and one of the Amc*crs of 
Hyderabad, and ho succeeded in obtaining tho promise of 
tho Turbaq after tlio death of Meet Roostnm. lint ho was 
anxious to obtain possession of it at oiico, and this object 
could bo gained only by placing tho old Ameer in a position 
of hostility to tho British Oo%cmmcDt. With ingenious ma- 
llgmty ho laboured on the one Jiand to draw his brotiier into 
some act of indiscretion wliich might comproiuiso him, and on 
the other hand endeavoared to inflame the mind of tho British 
.General against him by constant miarepresentations. Tlirougli 
Ids influence three haughty aud menacing messages were sent 
m succession to Meer Koostum by Sir Charles, and that voner- 
able chief proposed to wait on him to offer a personal explana- 
tion. Sir Charles was induced to refuse the interview, because 
“ it would he embarrassing,” but ad\ ised him to proceed to his 
brother’s losidence, not withcrat a hope that he might be pre- 
vailed on to resign the Turban without delay. “I send you this 
letter,” he woto, “ by your own biother ; listen to liis advice ; 
trust tdliis^carc. If you go to him, you may either remain, or I 
will send au escort to conduct you to niy camp.” This ad\ ice had 
all the force of a oinunand, and ileer Roostum accoidingly 
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repaired to Ali ilorad's fortros’i at Deejee, and on tlia 20tli De- 
cember Tvrote to Sir CbarJes that of liis o«nj free ivill he had 
rosignffd the Turban, together with the control of his army, his 
forts, and his conntry to Ali Alorad. Sir Charfes infornicd the 
Goremor-General, oa the assurance of Jliat intriguer, tliat this 
resignation had been \rnttea in the most fofmal manner in a 
Koran before all the reli^oaa men collected to witness it ; 
but added tliat he was not wUlwut a suapidon that it had 
been obtained by fraud and violence, and that he was resolveil 
on a personal interview with the old Ameer. This intention 
lie communicated to Ali Jforad, who was anxious to prevent 
the meeting, and rode over in haste to Deejee, roused Iiis 
brother at midnight, aod urged bua to laie Sight in order to 
avoid Sir Cbaries Jiapier, who, lie wid, was coming the oest 
diy to make him prisoner} the temfied old chief accordingly 
escaped in baste to the camp of his relations twelve miles dia- 
tant. Sir Charles immediately issued a proclamation to the 
Ameers and people of Ciuide, in which he charged Meer Boos- 
turn with Laving insulted and dehed the Governor-General 
by departing from his brother’s roof, and onnoonced his de- 
termination to mniatala Ali M^rad as the jastly constituted 
cliieftain of the Talpoora family. Meer Boostmn lost no time 
in sending his minister to the General to pnt him in po55e««io:i 
of the tmth, and to a'^surc him that Ali ilorad had placed hir.i 
m durance in his fort and had extorted the resignation of the* 
Toiban, and had subsequently prompted him to escape by flight 
the captivity with which he was menaced. To this incssagv 
Sir Charles sent an arrogant reply, charging the Ameer widi 
subterfuge and falsehood “ 1 do not,” he said, “ G-jdfr>t3?id 
such double conduct, and will not allow yon to take shelter 
xmder such misrepresentations. I no longer consider you tlio 
chief of the Ta’pootas, nor will I treat with you a% such, nor 
with thosev.ho consider yon the Rais.” The re?ignatio^ said 
to have been written in the Koran was a fotigery, and the as- 
semblage of holy men to witness it an audacious fiction. Under 
this de^ Ali ilorad claimed lands of tho vale© of six bes oi 
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tljc clause rc^rding" the coinage, l>ccaii‘?e tlie right to coin 
money -was the moat cherished prerogative of royalty in the 
east, and, likoTvise, bccanse the image of the Queen was an 
emblem forbidden by the ^tahomedan creed ; but Sir diaries 
replied that the orders of Lord EUcohorough on this subject 
were imperative and itrevereiblc. By the aoutrivanco of Ali 
Morad, Mecr Eoostnm and his brother Ameeis were prevented 
from attendmg the meeting, and only two of the agents of 
the Ameers of Lower Sinde made their appearance ; with tho 
concurrence of Sir Charles, 3Iajor Outiam therefore transfenod 
the conference to Hyderabad, and fixed it for the 28th 
January. Two daj-s after, the vakeels of the Ameers of 
Hyderabad arrived in, the camp, bearing the seals of their 
masters, with full authority to affix them to the treaties. 

If they had been allowed to carry ont their instructions 
there would have been a peaceful solution of all differ- 
enoes, but Sir Charles Napier peremptorily refused them 
permission to execute ibo deed, and directed them to return 
to Hyderabad, in company with tlie Ameers of Upper Sinde, 
who were informed that they would bo treated as enemies if 
they lefused to proceed ibitlier. Tliis order was issued under 
the crafty advice of Ah Mofad, whose object was to create 
embarrassments, well knowing that the Ameers of Lower 
Sinde dreaded the appearance of the despoiled prmcca at their" 
capital, lest it should indanje the minds of the Belochec cbiefsi . 
who were flocking to it with their followers. • 

Conference M Conference was held on the arrival of Major 

Hjaembad, Outram at Hyderabad. The Ameers denied that 
they had infringed the treaties. They repudiated 
the liostile correspondence, and maintained that they had 
never affixed their seals to the letters said to have been 
a'^dressed to tbo Boogtie cJuef and to tho ruler of the Punjab. 
They demanded that these documents should bo*proditced and 
examined in their presence, hut were informed that they Vera 
with the Governor-General. Alccr Koobtuui again assorted 
that he had been placed under restraint by Ah ilorad, and 
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tliat liis seal Iiad l)een afBxed to the deed of reslguatiou l>y 
force. Several conferencas were subsequeutly held, at which 
the Ameers assured the Major that the Bclochee troops now 
assembled at the capital were not under control, and that 
the continued advance of Sir Chsirlcs Napier, who was march- 
ing on Hjderaba^, must inevitably lead to a collision. They 
assented to the conchtiona of the treaties, although they were 
deemed harsh 5 they were ready even to relinquish the largo 
territory which Sir Charles had confiscated, but they re- 
quired the assurance of M.ajor Outram {hat the Turban and 
tlio tenstory seized by Ah Mor.»d should bo restored to Meer 
Eoostuui, if he could substantiate the allegation of violence. 
If this concession were made, they thought that they might 
Bucceed in restraining the passions of tlio troops. It was be- 
yond tho power of Major Outram to assent to this proposal. On 
the 12th February, he attended a durbar in the fort, when all the 
Ameers affixed their seals to llio ttcatles. The city, however, 
was in a state of commotion ; tho siglit of tho fugitive and 
disinherited princes of Upper Sinde. and, more especially, of 
the venerable Meer Roostum, deposed from the chiefshlp and 
stripped of his tcrriiorj’ by his |H'tfidio«9 brotlier, exasperated 
the iuhabit.'vnts and tho BcIoclieo*c!iicf« beyond endurance On 
issuing from the fort after tho tivatics had been executed. 
Major Outram and his officerB were surrounded by a dense 
crowd of citizens and soldiers pouring, execrations on tho 
!• British name, and tliey would inevitably have fallen a sacrifice 
to popular fuiy, if they liad not been jirotccfcd by a guard 
under tho command of the most influential chiefs, who refused 
to leave them till they were safe within the gates of the Resi- 
dency. The next day a deputation wnile<l on M.njor Outram to 
state that tho Belochcc trooj*s were wrought np to such n state 
of dosporation that the -\incers were unable to re-train them, and 
could no longer be answerable for their conduct. ■“Wo liaro 

tnveiiyou,’’ tiicysaid, “all tliatyouwanlu“dforyonr»t.'lvesni»l 
for the Nabob of Bi/awnlporo without n murnitir. Rroitii«o to 
restore the lands which ^Vli Motad has seized, or permit us 
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to recover them ouraclvcsj” but Major Outram could onlj 
assme them tliat tho Ameers must bo held rcspoasible for 
the cBaduct of thejr subjects. They entreated )ijin to retire 
from the Residency to a place of greater safety, but he 
replied that lie should aether more an inch, nor place an 
additional scntiy at his door. On tho mowiing of the 15th 
Fcbntarj', raasses of iufaritry and caralry camo dorm upon 
the RcBidency and assailed it with great resolution, but they 
were efTcctuaUy repulsed by a small Iwcjy of native troops, 
and a company of .tlie 22i>d Foot, which happened to bo 
present. After a gallant defence of three Iioirrs against over- 
whelming numbers, Major Outram retired uith tlio loss of 
seventeen killed, wounded, and missing, to tho armed steamer 
nnchored in the river about five hundred yards distant. It 
is important to tho interests of historical truth to correct tho 
groundless assertion mado on the authority of Sir Charles 
Kapler in Lord EJlenborough’s proclamation of the 6th March, 
that “ the Ameers signed the new treaty on the 14th February, 
and treacherously attacked tho residence of tho British Com- 
missioners with a largo force on tlie following day." Tho 
treaty was signed on tho 12tb, and for two days tlie Ameers 
continued to importune Major Outiam to retire fi-om tho 
Residency, because they were unable to curb the indignation 
of their feudatories, but, true to his cliivalrous feeling, he 
resolved to romain and brave the danger. 

attack on the Residency closed all negotia- ' 
ifth tioa, and rendered an appeal to arms inevitable. 
FebTOiiT.Jsw jjq ^.{,^. 3(5 gj^ Charles Kapicrbijtto 

march to Hyderabad, and to join issue rritli the national 
force which had flocked thither ia augmented numbers when It 
was perceived that he continned to advance after the treaties 
had been signed. On the monung of tho 17th February' he 
came upon the Bclochee army posted at Meanee, about six 
miles from Ilydcrabad, numberiug more than 20,000 men, 
while Ins own force did notrxeced 2.700. * The Bolochees took 
up n strong position, with the dry bed of the FuUaJee in 
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ebullitions of discontent, but they were subdued without 
culty, and no conquered province in India has been found to 
acquiesce more rapidly and more completely in the estabbsh- 
inent of British authority. Every effort to raise a local force in 
Afghanistan to snstain our authority had been defeated by the 
Inveterate hostility and treacherj' of those who enlisted ; but 
the Belocheca entered cheerfjiily into the service of their con- 
querors, cxliibited a feeling of invariable loyalty, and did not 
hesitate to embark on foreign service to garrison their trans- 
marine settlemcnta. 

pjmarta on ihe achievements of the British army in Sinde, 

e<'n<ni«t or whiclivverenaturallycontrastcdwiththocowardlce 
■ and imbecility eslnbilcd in Afghanistan, created a 

feeling of just exultation in India; but it was clouded by 
the conviction that tlio rupture with tbe Ameers was unjus- 
tiSnble, and the war unrighteous. Lord EUenborough, at a 
Rubsoquent period, drew up an elaborate vindication of fheso 
proceedings, but it only served to place tlie weakness of the 
cause in a moro prominent light. Tbero Is no doubt that ho 
was keenly sensible of the injurj’ Inflicted on British prestige 
in India and in Asia by our disasters in Afghanistan, and was 
quick to resent any manlfestatloife of hostile or oven equivocal 
conduct in our allies, which could be traced to a suspicion of 
Iho decay of our power. Such indications of disaffection had 
been exhibited at the native Courts upon every former occasion 
of our reverses, even far more palpably tlian in the present 
instance in Sinde: but no Govcrnor-Gcncral had deemed it 
necossarj* to visit them with a heavy retribution. They bad 
always disappeared when victory rvas again associated with 
our arms, and they would have died a natural death In Sinde if 
the manasement of affairs had Iwen in other bands than tbo«o 
of Sir Charles Napier. Lord Ellcnborough, nnwi«ely, placed in- 
di«cTijninnto confidenco in his judgment, and regulaleil bis 
own brnrecilings by Ibe infonnation ho communicated. Many 
extenuating circntnotarces and many documents which conld 
not haao failed to rao<lify his opinions were withheld from him. 
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to consign them to a distant and dreary exile, teparated from 
all those associations •n-hidi fonn the charm of existence. 

The mutmiei, time ih the histoiy of Britisii Indiai 

1811 . the expansion of the empire led to a mutiny of the 

sepoys. Sindo became a British province, and they lost the 
extra allowances riliich had been granted to them while oii 
active service in an enemy's countiy. The sepoy could not 
comprehend why he should be deprived of any portion of ids 
pay because ho had assisted in adding a new province to the 
dominions of his masters, and he became insubordinate. In 
February, 1844, the 34th Native Infantry, which had been 
wai-ned for service in Sinde, refused to march without the ad- 
ditional allowances granted to troops proceeding beyond tho 
Indus. The 7th Bengal cavalry, and several companies of 
Bengal artillery followed the example on the line of march, and 
were ordered back to their former stations. The 69th and tlm 
4th, which were ordered in their stead to the frontier, refused 
to embark in the boats provided for them at Ferozeporo. The 
G4tli at Loodiana exhibited equal reluctance for the service, 
and was countermarched to Benares. On reaching Umbala, 
the native oiScers came forward and assured the General com- 
manding the division that Ihercgimcut Lad thought better of it» 
ani was xeadj to proceed to Sindo. The CcftninandM-in-cbief, 
elated with this return of loyally, impmdently determined 
to recompense it by a promise of higher pay and pension, 
and greater indulgences of furlough; but when the regi- 
ment arrived at Moodkee, the men broke out in open mutiny, 
and endeavoured to sefec tlio colours, but were induced by the 
flattery of the commandant to resume their march. Two 
days after, the despatch of the Adjutant-General which an- 
nounced the concessions mado by the Commandcr-m-cliicf, 
under tho impression that the corps was animate*! with a 
fceliug of loyalty, was received in camp ; but though it was 
then in a state of complete rebellion, tho weak Colonel not only 
translated the lettcr’into Hiudostance and circulated it among 
tho sepoys, but aggravated the imprudcnco already com- 
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mitted tr promising the bntta they liad received ander 
General Pollock in Afghaniatao. Oa the arrival of the regi- 
ment at altikarpore, the extra allorraoces, to which the sanction ' 
of thn Government of India had never been obtained, were 
withheld, and the toen -again broke ont into mntiny. The 
station was nndcr the command of General Hunter, an 
officer held la the highest estimation tiironghont the native 
ai-my, but he was unable to nstore dibcipline and was openly 
insalfed and hustfed oa the parade The sepoys affirmed that 
they had been allured to ?njde by false pretences, that they 
had been promised “Pollock's batta” but had received 
eight rnpocs instead of twelve. As there was unfortoiiately 
too much reason for this complaint, he marched the regi- 
ment back to the Indus, and agreed to condone the offence 
of ail but the ringleaders. The molioy ni'as hushetl up, and 
the Colonel cashiereJ. Finding it impracticable to garrison 
Stude with a Bengal force, the Govereinent tomed to the 
Madras army a Inch had never manifested any hesitation to 
embark oa foreign service. But the Sbidras army was not 
free from .the taint of iiimbonlination; and, during the pre- 
vious bis years, there Iwd beeu repeated iastauces of mutiny 
oa %*arioas occasions, andmt more than one station. The 
4Tch was under orders for Moulmeio, a station across the bay 
on (he Tena3«:eri.'n coast, where the sepoys had always en- 
joj-ed extra allowances. It was detenubed to change their 
destination and embark them for Bombay on their way to 
Smde, wUli the promibc of the same additional pay they had 
enjojedwheu crossing the sea. The assurance thus given 
by the Governor in ignorance of tli© regulations of the 
^ngal army, was of no 'ahdily, and the men, finding oa 
their arrival at Bombay lliat their expectations were dis- 
appointed, broke out in open tautiny on parade. The 
leaders were placed in confinement, anil .a advance of 
monej- was served out which kept down the spirit., of re- 
sistance, but it was deeroed haiardivis nguin to attempt 
the experiment of dv^patchiag Madras regnuents to Sind& 
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engaging “ to be tbe friend of the friends and the enemy of 
the enemies of the Company.” He was liberally supplied with 
arms and money to oppose the Persians ; a military deraoeistra- 
tion was likewise made by a British army in the maritime pro- 
vinces of Persia, and under the influence of these combined 
movements, the Jdng was constrained to avithdraw from 
Herat and suo for peace. If the same politic course had been 
adopted by Lord Anckland, wo should have been saved the 
greatest disgrace" onr arms had ever encountered in Asia, 
and the loss of fifteen thousand lives, and fifteen crorcs of 
rupees. 

mournful episodes of Ihe 
and captHvn Afghan WOT was the tragic end of Colonel Stod- 
Conoiiy, 183J Captain Conolly. The Colonel had been 

sent aa envoy to Bokhara at the close of 1839 to promote tlio 
liberation of the Russian slaves, and to enter into a friendly 
treaty with the Ameer. The prince was of a haughty and re- 
vengeful temper, and while he claimed tlie title of Commander 
of the Faithful, was regarded throughout Central Asia as the 
incarnation of perfidy and ferocity. He had addressed a letter 
to the Queen of England, and being irritated by the contempt 
^vith wliich it was treated at tito Foreign OlBce, determined 
to wreak hia vengeance on the only Englishman in Ins 
power, notwitlisfianding the fact of his being a diplomatic 
agent. A complimcntarj" reply under tho royal sign manual 
to tbo most powerful cliicf in Central Asia, with whom wo 
were PccUng to establish an alliance, ^vouM not have lowered 
tho dignity of the Crown inasmuch ns George tho third, 
and tliO Prince of tVales had corresponded directly with the 
Nabob of tho Carnatic. Colonel Stoddart was conslg:ied to a 
lontlisomo prison and repeatedly, scourged, and required to 
turn Slnesulman, which ho steadily refused. He was soon 
after c.asl info a dark pit, tho place of torment for tho vilest 
crinlfnals, filled with decompos^ animal matter and tho bones 
of the iloaJ, and subsequently exposed at ono of tho gates of 
tho city to the jeera and tho brutality of the faithful, but ho 
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LORD ELLENTJOROUCn’s AMIISISTRATIOS— SKDZ AJfD GTVALrOU 
TVAR, 1842— 18i4- 

fZale isi- October, 1842, Lord Ellenborougb 

aanounced ia his Simla proclamation that the 
“ Govonimcnt of India, content with the limits which natnre 
appears to have assigned to its empire, would devote all its 
efforts to tlto establishiaeut and roaintonance of peace,” and 
he ordered a medal to be struck to inaugurate tlie reign of 
IKtaco with tho motto, “ Pai Asico restituta.” Before six 
juonths ijad elapsed, ho issued another proclamation, annexlDg 
the whole kingdom of Sindo to the Company’s dominions. 
That country was divided* Into throe principalities, Upper 
Sinde, ruled by the Ameers of Khyrpore, of wljom Meer Roos- 
tuni was the chief ; irccq>ooro, governed by Sbero Mahomed, 
and Lower Sindo held by the Ameers of Uydembad. They 
were independent of cacb other, almost to the same extent as 
tho princes of Itajpooluna, find Lord Auckland had entered 
into separate treaties with them in 1839; but in 1812 it was 
rc^oLcd by tho ofliccrs commanding in Sinde, to treat them 
ns one body, nnd to hold all the Ameers responsible for tho 
aisumcd default of any one of them. Tho Immiliating treaties 
dictated in 1839 liad imposed on them a sub^iidiarj’ force and a 
tribute, but it had left them their estates and their ri'gal dig- 
nity, nnd they apjicar to It ivo acquicsxd meekly ia tlie subor- 
dinate condition to wliitSi they wero reduced. During the three 
siibsefpicnt years in which jVfgliauistan was occupied by our 
troops, nnd Sl.idehad l>ocomollio basis of oiir oiwrations beyond 
the Indii'S tliclr conduct was marked by good fiCth, jf not by 
cordiaffry. UnJer rho {lers-onal iaSacacc of dfa/orOatratii; the 
political Resident, they permitted a free passage to our troojis 
and stores through their country, and assisted the steamers 
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new treaty to be proposed for their acceptance. Its object 
was to place tbo relalionsbip of the two GoTcmments on a 
more satisfactory footing, to substitute a cession of tQjritory 
for the annual tribute, and to punish tlie hostile designs 
which bad been manifested by certain of the Atneers. They 
were to be deprived of some of the districts they had for- 
merly wrested from the Nabob of Bhawnlpore, and be was 
to be rewarded by the restoration ‘of them for the exem- 
plary fidelity he bad manifested during the Afghan crisis. 
The treaties reached Sir Charles Napier on the 12tb Novem- 
ber, wlien Major Outram found that they prescribed the se- 
questration of lands to the value of neaily four lacs in excess 
of those wJjicJi he Lad proposed, and which it had been deter- 
mined to take as a substitute for the tribute and as the penalty 
of disloyalty. They itkexvise deprived the Ameers of the regal 
l)rerogative of coining money. He attributed theso additional 
demands to inadvertence, and lequested Sir Charles Napier 
to bring the subject before Lord EUeuborougb again, but ten 
weeks were allowed to elapse before tbo reference was made. 
The Governor-General admitted the error, and directed that it 
should be rectified, but bis despatch did not reach the camp 
till after the battle of Mcaace^and thernia of the Ameers. 
With regard to the new treaties, be bad expressly instructed 
Sir Charles Napier to ncgotialo them vlth tho xVmoeis, and 
not to carry them into effect until they had • been con- 
cluded and ratified. Two days after they were received, Sir 
Charles Napier invited Mcer Itoostum to discuss them at a 
conference, but under tlic insidious advice of All Morad, he 
failed to attend it. A fortnight passed withont any further 
■ roramunication regarding them with any of tho Ameers, citlicr 
of Vpjior or Lower Sinde, but on the IstBcccralicr the General 
intonncd ilcer lloostum and Ills associates, that ho had rc- 
oi'ivt'd tbo draft of a treaty signed by tbo Govcruor-Oencral, 
xvLicb Co now presented for their acceptance and guidance, and 
that in obedience to bis instmetions, he sbontd procc'cd at once 
to occupy tbo territories indicated therein. Tbo Ameers of 
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KLyrpore sent their Takeels to protest against the charge of dis- 
loyalty ^Tllicll had been brought against them, and to express, 
■generally, their Trilliugiiess to agree to the treaty dictated by 
the liritLsh GoTcrument, although they considered the terms 
unju^t and oppressive. Within three days, and before they had 
signed the treaty, or had been allowed an opportunity of dis- 
cussing its conditions. Sir Charles Napier* sequestrated the 
vrlvole of the ‘territory extending from Eoree to the confines of 
Bliawulpoie, which embraced the lands Loj'd Ellenborough had 
inadvertently included in the draft of the treaty. At the same 
time, he issued a proclamation forbidding the ryots to pay any 
rents to the Atnoer after the Ist of January, These estates 
belonged to the feudatories of the Ameers, the Belochec chiefs, 
who were entirely dependent on them for their means of 
subsistence. Sloer Rooatum remonstrated againstthis whole- 
sale coiifi*cation of bis territories before he had signed any 
treaty, and added mth great simplicity that the EngIi^ll 
posscssious extended over tlion«auds of miles, n bOe the whole 
of his tenitorics would not be sufficient for the mamtenanco 
of a single sahib. ..Sti idle rumour had reached the General 
that the Ameers iutended to make a night attack on his camp, 
and ho immediately threatened Mccr Koostum to march on his 
capital and destroy it and transplant the inhabitants. To this 
inciiaco the Ameer meekly replied, “God knows we have no 
intention of opposing the English, nor a thonglit of war or 
fighting — wc ha^ 0 not the jK»wer. Ever since my possessions 
were gu.irantecd to mo and my posterity by the British 
Govcniriiciit under a formal treaty, I have coosidered myself a 
dc'ieudent of theirs, and thought myself secure.” 

, . , These violent proceedings were evidently 

tho ••Turfcin," prompted by tlic Dcfanous inlngmcs and the con- 
Bumniate villainy of .\h Murad. The office of Kaia. 
or lord paramount, wa.s the highest dignity in Epiicr Sude, 
and had long been enjoyed by Mcor I’oostum, tlicd in.his 
eiphtv-fifthjcar, wlio was venerated alike by the chiefs and the 
people, and held m high JMiraition by all the British officers 
lit. * n 
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repaired to All Morad's fortress at Dcejce, and on tlia 20lb De- 
cember wrote to Sir Charles tliat of liis own free will lie had 
resigned the Turban, together with tho control of his army, his 
forts, and his country to Ali Slorad. Sir Chailcs informed the 
Governor-General, on the assurance of that intiigiioi', that this 
lesignatioa had been written in the most fofmal manner in a 
Koran before all the religious men collected to witness it ; 
but added tliat ho was not without a suspicion tliat it had 
been obtained by fraud and violence, and that ho was resolved 
on a personal interview with the old Ameer. This intention 
he communicated to AU Mcnad, who was anxious to prevent 
the meeting, and rode over in luslo to Deejoe, roused his 
brother at midnight, and urged him to take flight in ortlcr to 
avoid Sir Clinrlcs Nai>ier, who, he said, was coming tlio uoxt 
diy to make him piisoner; tho terrified old chief accordingly 
escaped in haste to the camp of his relations twelve miles dis- 
tant. Sir Charles iinuicdiatcly issued a proclamation to tho 
Ameers and people of ftindo, in which he charged ileor Jloos- 
tum with having inauUed and defied tho Govcruor-Geiioral 
by departing fiom Kh brother’s roof, and announced his de- 
tenuination to maintain AH M^rad os the justly constituted 
chieftain of tlio Talpoora family. Mcer Eoostum lost no tinu> 
iu sending his minister to the General to put him in posso'ssion 
of tho tnitli, and to assure him that AH Morad had placed liim 
in duranco iu his fort and had extorted tho resignation of tho 
Tuiban, and had subsequently |noinpted him to escape by llight 
tho captivity with wlucli ho was menaced. To this ines-'am' 
Sir Charles sent nn arrogant reply, charging the Ameer with 
enbterfiigo and falsehood. “ I do not,” ho said, “ ii'idcrstaml 
such double conduct, and will not allow you. to take shelter 
under svich mi'^reptesentathms. 1 no longer consider you the 
chief of tlio Talpooras, nor will 1 treat with jou aa such, iicn 
with tbosowho consider you tlvc Rais." Tho resignatioiT said 
to h.-)i’o been inittCD in #1«> Koraa tras a foi^vry, sicd the rt«- 
p' inbhgo of holy men to wiluesa it au audacious tictiou. Under 
this dc^ All Moiad churned buds of tho value of six lacs of 
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nipccp a.ycar, as bt‘lo!»"ing lo tbo Turlan, mid tlio jibstraclif'n 
of this property, eombinod mrti f?ic sequestrations of Sir Charles 
Napier, left an iricomo of only six lacs, out of twenty, ‘for the 
support of eighteen Ainccis, and their thirty sons, and all 
their feudatory cliiefe. 

Emamcor, J 813 wholesale Spoliation the Ameers of 

Upper Sindo conid offer no rortistancc. Their 
military force consisted of abont two thousand men, under the 
command of the son and nephew of Meor Koqstum, and they 
had never dreamed of offcrifig any opposition to the Britisti 
General, But there was a fort in tlie dosert, Emarngur, be- 
longing to Meer Jlahonjcd, who had not glveu atty cause 
of offence to the British authorities. Owing to its inaccessible 
position, it does not appearever to have been captured, and Sir 
Charles considering it to be the Gibraltar of Upper SInde, was 
detemined to show the chiefs, as he said, that “neither their 
deserts nor their negotiations could iulcrcopt the 'progress of 
the British army.” Ou the 5tli January lie commenced his 
march into the desert with fifty horsemen, two 24-poimders, 
and three hundred and fifty European^, mounted on camels, 
and after traversiug the arid waste for four d,iya without 
seeing the face of an enemy, reached the fort ou the 9th of 
that month. It was abandoned on his approach, and tlic for- 
■’ tifications were blown tip with the powder tliey contained. 
Tbe Duke of Wellington pronounced the expedition “one of 
the most carious mihtary feats he had ever known to be per- 
foimed.” It was unquestionably a gallant exploit, but as 
there was no declaration of war, and as we had no differences 
with the chief to whom the fort belonged, it was an act of 
wanton aggression. 

Conference rrtth Charles Napier had ordered tho Ameers of 
ihcAmeete, ^ Upper and Lower Sindc to meet Major Outram at 
, ” Khjrpor© to discuss and sign the treaties, and 

invested him with powers, but tUrected liim to listen to no 
remonstrance regarding tho Tnrban, or the lands which Ali 
Morad had seized, hlajor Outram piessed the omission of 
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Um; danse regnTdins- the coinage, liecati«e tlie right to coin 
money '^ras the most cherished prerogative of royalty in the 
east, and, hiewLs^ lecao^e the image of the Qneen iras: aa 
emblem forbidden by the Sfahoraedan cre-^sl ; bat Sir Charles 
replied that the orders of Lord EUoalyjnjngh on tins subject 
■were imperative and irreversible- By the contrivance of AU 
Alorad. ileer Roostnm and bis brother .\meere were f-reveated 
from attending the meeting, and only two of the agents of 
the Ameers of I/jwer Sinde made their appearance ; with the 
concurroRce of Sir Charles. Major Oairam therefore tran^fcrrctl 
the conference to Urdcrabad, and fired it for the 28th 
January. Two days after, the vakeels cf the Ameers of 
Hyderabad arrived in the camp, l-earing the seals of their 
masters, vritb full autbonty to affix them to the treaties. 
If they had been allowed to cany out thdr instructions 
there would have been a peace/ol solotjon cf all differ* 
enoes, but Sir Charles Najner peremptorily refa>ed them 
penniaaion to execute the deed, and thrected them to retnm 
to Hyderabad. In compeny with tl)e Ameers of Tpper Sinde, 
who were infoimed that they would be treated aa enemies if 
they refused to proceed tlutlier. Tlia order was issued under 
the crafty advice of Ah JIoTad. whose object was to create 
embarrassments, well knowing that the Ameers of Lower 
Sinde dreaded the appc.'orancc of the despoiled pnaces at their’ 
capital, lest it should inflame the minds of the Belodiee chiefs, ^ 
who were flocking to it with their followers. * 

ts conference was held on the arrival of 5^ jenr 

Oatram at Hyderabad. The Ameers denied that 
they had infringed the treaties. They repediated 
the hostile correspondence, and maintained that tb^ had 
never aSsed their seals to the letters said to bare lieea 
addressed to the Booglie duef and to the nder cf the Pcajib. 
They demanded that these documents should be 'prod-jeed and 
examined in their pn^sence, but were informed that they were 
wnh the GoTcmor-Geiierai Meor KoOfium again asserted 
that he had I'ccn placed under restraint by Ah ilorad, and 
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fiont, and a wood on eacli flank defended by fifteen gnas. 
Puring three hours tlioy maintained tljcir ground with the 
greatest comage and resolution, and being cscebent s^foTds- 
men, repeatedly rushed down the bank on the British ranks, 
after having discharged their matchlocks. The fortune of 
the day was at fength decided by a charge of cavahy' on 
the light of the enemy, while another body of horse feh 
simultaneously on their camp, spreading dismay in tiio rear 
of the masses opposed to the British infantry. The Belochees 
disputed every incli of giound, and gradually retired from 
the field, leaving their camp, their artillery’, and all their 
military stores in the hands of the ■^•ictors. Braver men 
never rushed on death, and never on any Indian battle-field 
bad tho gallantry of British troops, or the generalship of n 
British commander, bceu more conspicuously displayed. Xo 
quartet was asked or given, aud the loss of tho Bclochees .in 
billed and wounded was computed at 5,000, while that of the 
British force, owing to the admirable tactics of Sir Charles 
Napier, did not exceed 257, of whom nineteen were officers. 
The victory was as complete as it was brilliant, but a fresli body 
of 10,000 Belochees arrived the n^xt day, aud Sliore ifahomed, 
the Ameer of Jleevpore, the ablest nud most martial of the 
princes, was in the neighbourhood with about tho B.ime 
number of men, who had taken no part in tlio engagement. 
Sir Charles was without the ra**ans of laying siege to the fort 
of Hyderabad, and would I»avc been constrained to retire to 
tho banks of the Indus and throw up entrenchments, while 
he awaited the arrival of a b.»tteringtniii. This appearance of 
weakness might Jiavc marred the prospects of tho campaign. 
From these embarrassments he was happily relieved by tho 
voluntary subiaLssion of the Ameers, nnd tho Rurrender of tlio 
fortress. He entered Hyderabad on the 20lh February, and 
obtained possession of tho accumulatcrl treasures and jewels 
of tlio Tnlpoora famijy, which were distributc<l as prize among 
tiio captors, llajor Outram rcfiisctl to accept bis share of tlio 
plunder, acquired in what lie considered an unjust war, and 
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distribiitod it, to tlic extent of 30,000 rupees, among tho 
charitable institutions of Indix Lord EUenborongb, soon after 
receirtng intelligence of the victory at Meanee, issued a pro- 
clamation annexing the kingdom of Sinde, “ fertile as Egypt,” 
to the Company’s territories, abolishing slaveiy, and opening 
the Indus to the navigation and commerce ®f all nations. 

The gallant Sbere Mahomed, of Meerpore, who, 
ffind'niareh,*' i\hen Hyderabad was thieatencd by Sir John 
Keane and General Cotton in 1839, had come to 
the rescue with his coffin and his shioud, employed himself 
in collecting together the scattered bands of Belochees, to 
make another effort for the mdepem|enco of his country. He 
appeared in the neighbouihood of Hyderabad, near the village 
of Dubba, on the 22nd ilarch, and Sir Charles Napier, who 
had, in the meantime, received reinforcements iv hich raised liia 
force to 6,000, found tlie Ameer encamped with about 20,000 
men in a strong position behind the dry bed of the Fullailce. 
The British artUlcrj' played on the enemy’s centre, till it began 
to waver, the cavalry charged the left, and the 22nd Foot 
nishcd up the bank of the uver. under a galluig fire of match- 
locks withont rctuniiug a shot, till within foit> paces of the 
cntrcnciimcutfl, wliich they •termed with a noblo devotion. 
The field was gallantly contested on both sides ; the Belochees 
fought with cxcinplarj- courage; the British officers and men 
emulated the example of their heroic commander, who mo'icil 
about with the utmost comiiosiirc where the shots were flying 
thickest. The victory was as complete as that of SIcance, 
and Shore Mahomed fled with only a small body of followers. 
A detacliment was sent into the dc«<L*rt to take possession of 
tho fortress of Omercote, famed ns iho hirthj.laee of the 
Einwror \kbar. It was found dc«crte.l and Sir Charles Napier 
soon after aniioimccd to the GoNernor-General^thc complete 
subjugation of tho country, which he ma.lc the subject of a 
pun and, in reference to tho charge of injustice with sMiich 
the conquest was universally assailed, w^oto p«cn«, I have 
ewmed” fSinde). During tho ^xar, there were some slight 
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ebullitions of discontent, but they were subdued without 
culty, and no conquered province in India has been found to 
acquiesce more rapidly and more completely in the establish- 
ment of British autliority. JEveiy effort to raise a local force in 
Afghanistan to sustain our authority bad been defeated by tli© 
inveterate hostility and treachery of those who enlisted ; but 
the Belocheos entered cheerfully into the service of their con- 
querors, exhibited a feeling of invariable loyalty, and did not 
hesitate to embark on foreign service to garrison their trans- 
niariuB settlements. 

Rftnarks on the achievements of the British army in Sinde, 

«r which weronaturallycontrasted with tbecowardico 

Rn4o, 1S13 imbecility esliibltcd in Afghanistan, created o 

feeling of just exultation in India; but it was clouded by 
the convlcUou that the roptuie with the Ameers was unjus- 
tifiable, and the war unrighteous. Lord EUenborougb, at a 
subsequent period, drew up an elaborate vicdlcation of these 
proceedings, but it only served to place the weakness of the 
cause in a more prominent light. There is no doubt that ho 
was keenly sensible of the inj'ury inflicted on British prestige 
in India and iu Asia by our disasters in Afghanistan, and was 
quick to resent any manffcstatioif*! of hostile or even equivocal 
conduct in our allies, wliicb could be traced to n suspidon of 
the decay of our power. Fuch indications of disaffection had 
been exhibited at the native Courts upon every former occasion 
of our reverses, even far more palpably than in the present 
instance in Sindc : but no OoTemor-General had deemed it 
tiecessatj’ to visit them with n hcavj* retribution. They had 
always disappeared when vicloty was again associated with 
our amis, and they would b.avo dicil a natural death in Siiide if 
the mannKcmcnt of affairs had Ikou in other hands than those 
of Sir CliarJes Sai)icr. Lord EHenborough, unwisely, jilaeed in- 
discriminate confidence in his judgment, and regulated his 
ow'u proreedingj by the information ho commnnicatc<l. Many • 
extotuiat'ing circumstances and many documents which could 
not have failed to modify lus opinions were withheld from him, 
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and the fullest credit may he.girentothe assertion of Sir John 
Hohhouse, the I’lesident of the Board of Control, that the con- 
quest of Siode would never hare taken place if Lord Etlen- 
borough-had been in full possesaon of the real facts, and had 
been cognisant of the misdeeds of AU Morad. Sir Charles 
entered upon his duties with a strong prejudice against the 
Ameers, and he was the victim of a foregone conclusion. At the 
be^nning of his Smde career, he remarked, “ We only want 
a pretext to coerce the Ameers,” and after examining the letters 
said to be treasonable, affirmed “they have given a pretext, 
they have broken treaties. The more powerful Government 
will at no distant period swallow up the weaker, and it would 
bo better to come to tbe result at once, if it can be done 
with honesty.” On a subsequent occasion be wrote, “We 
have no right to scl?© Slndc. yet wo shall do so, and a 
very advantageous, useful, and liuinano piece of rascality it 
will be." The rascality Is more apparent than the advantage, 
except to tho captors, to whom It brouglit a riclt draught of 
prlzo money, of which sevea l.acs fell to tho share of tho 
Genernbiii-fhief. On tho finances of India it inflicted a loss of 
two crorcs and a-half of rupees In the course of fifteen yovars. 
TlieM’arwas the result of dir Charles’s rash and impetuous 
proceedings, but it must not bo forgotten that lio w.as sur- 
rounded by the creatures and stimulated by tho villainous 
intrigues of Ah Morad. Tho conquest of Su.do admits of no 
vindication. It is a blot on our national escutcheon, but it 
statids alone among the trans-ictions which have enlarged tho 
knmdaries of the British empiro in Indi.a, and it is unjust to 
yield to an indolent di-hfco of investigation and pass a general 
censuiv on our career for an exceptional transgrc8-»ion. The 
treatment which the Ameers experienced fnnns one of the 
d.atkc^t pages in tho history of British India. State policy 
ini'dit dictate their removal from a country where they had 
onTO been rai'tors, but it was nevertheless an act of cruchy to 
inflict an indweriminate binUhinciit on tliAe unhappy pnnccs, 
many of whom ^Ycre innocent even of a hostile thought, and 
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to consign them to a distant and dreary exile, fecparated from 
all those associations which form the charm of existence. 

The mutinies, fox the fixst time in the histoty of British India, 
is«. the expansion of tlie empire led to a mutiny of the 

sepoys. Slnde became a British prorince, and they lost the 
extra allotvances ndiich had been granted to them while on 
actire service in an enemy’s conntiy. The sepoy could not 
comprehend why he should he deprived of any portion of his 
pay because he had assisted in adding a new province to the 
dominions of his masters, and he became insubordinate. In 
February, 1844, the 34th Native Infantry, which had been 
wai-ned for service in Sindc, refused to march without tlie ad- 
ditional allowances granted to troops proceeding beyond the 
Indus. The 7th Bengal cavalry, and several companies of 
Bengal artillery followed th^ example on the line of moich, and 
were ordered back to their formei stations. The C9th and the 
4th, whicli were ordered in their stead to the frontier, refused 
to embarh in the boats provided for them at Ferorepore, The 
C4tb at Loodiana exhibited csqual reluctance for the service, 
and uas countermarched to Benares. On reaclAg Umbala, 
the native ofEcers came forward and assured the General com* 
nianding the division that the regirnent had thought better of it, 
and was ready to proceed to Sindc. The Coininander-in-chicf, 
elated with this return of loyalty, imprudently determined 
to recompense it by a promise of higher pay and pension, 
and greater indulgences of furlough; but when the regi- 
ment arrived at Mciodl;cc, the men broke out in open mutiny, 
and endeavonred to seize the colours, but were induced by the 
flattery of the commandant to resume their maich. Two 
days after, tho de-’palch of the Adjutant-General which an- 
nounced the concessions made by the Coinmaudcr-in-chief, 
under the impression that the corps was animated with a 
feeling of loyalty, was received in camp ; but though it was 
then in a state of complete rebellion, the weak Colonel not only 
translated the lotter*into Hindostance and circulated it among 
tho sepoys, but Aggravated the imprudcnco already com- 
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mittpd W proraiaing the batta they had rcccired under 
Upncral Tollock iu Afghaniatan. Ou the arrival of the regi- 
meat at Shikarpore, the extra ahowanceg, to trhich the sanctiou 
of the Goverument of India Iiad never been obtained, were 
withheld, and the men again broke out into mutiny. The 
Btalion waa under the command of General Hunter, an 
officer held m the highest estimation throughout the native 
army, but ho was unable to restore discirlino and was openly 
insulted and hustled on the parade. The sepoys affirmed that 
they had been allured to Smdc by false pretences, that they 
had been promised “ Pollock-a batta” but had received 
civht rupees instead of twelve. As there was unfortunately 
loo much reason for this complaint, he marched the regi- 
ment back to the Indus, and agreed to condone tho offonco 
of all but tho ringleaders. The mutiny Was hushed up, and 
the Colonel cashiered, riudiug it imptnclicablo to gairison 
dimle with a Bengal force, the Goverumeut turned to tho 
Madias army which had never miiufeslcd any hesitation to 
;.„.ha,k ou tercigii semee. But the Madras amy was not 
freo tram tho taint of insill'onhnation i and, during the pre- 
vious six years, there had lieeii rc,a.atcd instaueos et n.utuiy 
r various occasions, aud.it luoro lhau one station 11.0 
47t1i was under orders for Moulmein, a station across tho hay 

the Teuasscriia coast, where the sepoys had always cu- 
joyoil extra allowances. It was f 

lhe!f''aS'’arBo°lo- Ih^d.e.r cx,».eta.ions wera dis- 

npiKHuUil, cotifinemcnt. auiV a sii.ill nd\aiice of 

lodcnjv ro- 

tnt.iiPJ ' • d»-cino.l Inr-tr.lfi,.-* a^-uiu to atlrmpt 

Ipfrplirinicnt of des,<.<ch...g M.dra. regnncnl. to Sinde. 
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Tlic province was made o\-er to the Bombay’ nnnj’, and satis- 
factory arrangements were made regarding the ailowaiices of 
the troops. These repeated explosions clearly demonstrated 
that the feeling of subordination was gradually becoming 
relaxed in the minds of the sepoys, and afforded a pre- 
monition of that climax of mutiny which, thirteen years later, 
swept away the wSolo of tho Bengal army, 
rroffress of Lofd Ellcnborough’s aunoimcement of the victory 
afjiT* at of ileanee, and the subjogation of Sinde, was dated 

G»-aUor, 184-. palace of Agra on the £ith AInreh. On the 

same day an order was issued to concentrate a large force on 
the frontier of Sindia’a territories, at a little distance from that 
city, to support the authority of the regent, recently appointed 
under tho auspices of the Governor-General. Before the close 
of the year two ba*ttl«3 were fo’ught which placed the whole of 
tho Gwalior kingdom at the disposal of the British Govern- 
ment. Eesuming tiie thread of e\ent6 at t)jat durbar, after the 
death of Dowlut Rao Sindia, %vo remark that liis widow. Baeza 
Bye, adopted Jnnko joe Sindia in 1827, and that he died on the 
7th February, 1843, without issue, and wlhout having named u 
successor. In 1838 he hadtakenfor liiasecoadwife, Tara Bye, 
now in her thiitcenth year. Iinicediately upon his death she 
adopted a boy of the age of eight, not w itliout the full concur- 
rence of the chiefs and of the Governor-General, aud bestowed 
on lum tlie royal title of Gyojee. The durbar, comprising the 
most influential men in the state, lay, military and ecclesl.xstical, 
was anxious that the goveniment of the country should con- 
tinue to be administered by the existing council of ministers. 
Lord Ellcnborough, however, couadering the geogi apincal po- 
sition of the kingdom, which consisted of many stiaggling dis- 
tricts, impinging in every diiection for many hundred miles on 
the territories of the Company and its allies, aail beat ing in mind 
also the extreme youth of the raja and his adoptive mother, 
deemed iv impottant that the management of the slate should 
rest uijnn thn. w wid.xWra.’A vs 

Two candidates appeared for this (hgmlicd olhcc, the Mama 
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Saliil), tlie uncle of the late raja, ainl Dada Kliasjec, the hcjc- 
ditarj' c^iarubfTlain and Vcepcr of tlio jewel oCiev. 'the tlaiina 
of the D.ida were strongly supported by the young queen and 
the latlies of the court, but Lord Ehenlwrough directed tlio 
Resident to inform the durbar that he should prefer the n)** 
pointmeut of tho Mama Saliib, who was accordingly installed 
on the 2ord Februarj'. This interference iif the appointnicnt 
of tile minister inrolvcd the iieces-iity of giving him tho snp- 
port of tho Rritish Govenimetit, while it also rendered him an 
object of increasing aretsioii to an InQucntial party in the 
state, by whom his rival was preferred. Tlie ranee and her 
paitizans, irritated at their disappointmeut, set everj' engine to 
work to thwart and harass the regent, and to throw his ad* 
ministration into confusion. It was in tho prospect of being 
obliged to afford him material support, that Lord EUenborough 
ordered tho assembly of troops on the 5th March, hut the re* 
ccipt of more favourable iutelligcnce from Gwalior induced 
biin to countermand il three days after. 

The great source of disquietude at Gwalior was 
cirihar Anir, the State of the army, consisting of about 30,000 
infantry and 10,000 horse, with 200 pieces ofvcan- 
uon, commanded for the most part by Christian officers of 
Euroi*ean descent. It was not iu any sense a ilaluntta forct,* 
corresponding with that of the first Siiidia and animated with 
a strong feeling of national cntlmsia«m, but a merceuar^' body 
recruited from the martial population-of the proTinces of Raj* 
•pootana, Oude, and the Company’s temtories. It was out of 
all pTOiKtrtion, not only to the requiieraents of the kingdom, 
which was protected ficm external invasion b^' its Lribsh 
alliance, but also to its revenue^, of which it ab-.oiLed more 
than two-thirds. The Government of Gwalior had made re- 
peated attempts to reduce its numbers with a view to the 
tranquillity of the country and the relief of the^treasuiy, bnt 
the trooi>3 peremptorily refused to pernfit any of the qorjs tn 
be paid up and disbanded, or any vacancy in their niuts ti> 
remain empty. They were, moreover, luwlys in arrears, seme- 
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times to the extent of ten months* pny, -which necessarily 
served to increase the feeling of arrogance and insubordina- 
tion. The anny was m fact too largo and too strong for t)»o 
state. One of the battalio’ns of a brigade of infantry u^ider a 
native commandant, had recently committed great e\ccsses in 
Mahva. and in consequence of a strong rcmonstranco from the 
llosident, be was hrdcred to repair alone to Gw.alior to answer 
for his conduct ; but he chose to march up contumaciously at 
tlio licad of his battalion, and the whole brigade .was imme- 
diately infected with a mutinous feeling. Lord Ellenboroiigh 
pressed on the regent the imjiortancc of dealing vigorously 
with this spirit of rebellion, and o0c-red him the assistance of 
a British force, but ho prudently declined the proposal, from 
the conviction that the appearance of foreign soldiers in the 
country would raise a flam© in the army, and inevitably lead 
to a collision. 

PiFm««nof ths The -opposition to tho regent was organized in 
uesMt, iBu. zeuana, chiefly through the intrigues of a verj* 
cle\ er slave giil, who had acquired a complete ascendency over 
the childish mlud of the ranee. Tho sLavo was at length in- 
duced by a large donation to withdraw from the palace, and 
tho D.ida, who headed the adj^rsc faction, was advised to 
proceed to Benares with the bones of the deceased raja, as ho 
had conveyed the bones of Dowlut Kao Sindia sixteen years 
before to the same lioly city ; but he declined the insidious pro- 
posal, well knowing tlijft be would not be permitted to return 
to Gwalior when he had once quitted it. To strengthen his 
influence at the court, the Regent betrothed the young raja to 
his own niece, but the palace confederacy assured tho ranee 
that this alliance would completely undermine her influence, 
us indeed it was intended to do, and ten days after tho cei-e- 
mony had taken place, she sent abruptly to inform tho Resi- 
dent that, halving various causes of complaint against the 
re^mt, she had thought fit to dismiss liim from his oflicc. 
The Resident energetically remonstrated with the self-willed 
girl on the folly of this coarse, bat she turned a deaf car to 
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all his roprcsontalions. He then requested permissioD to call 
up a British dotaclimciit to support this cause of the rodent, 
but Lord Elleiiborongh refused to sanction this movement, 
though he caused intimation to be given to tlio ranee, that 
it >vas indispensable to ostablis-h a Government at Gwalior 
capable of maintaining tranquillity along tho^xtensivo line of 
its frontier, and that il was inqiossiblo for him to j>cnnit 
“the growth of a lax system of rule generating habits of 
plunder.” Lord Ellonborough had lost all confidence in the 
regent, who ought in his opinion to have been able, with the 
aid of the army and the counteimnco of the British authori- 
ties, to baGlo the ronchinations of tho palace. “You have 
proved yourself,” he said, “unfit to manage men or women, 
and a minister at Gwalior must manage both.” Tiio regent 
was violently expelled tlie country, and tho revengeful Dada 
would have deprived him of his liberty, as well ns of ins pro- 
perty, as ho passed through the Independent state of Seronge, 
but for tho intciposition of the Governor-General. Tho degra- 
dation of the minister who had been supported by the Govern- 
ment of India was an insult which Lord Ellcnborough was not 
disposed to overlook, and the Resident was desired to with- 
draw from the capital with aU tfis establishment, and to retire 
to Dholpore. The durbar liad not forgotten that the retirement 
of Colonel Colhns in 1803 was immediately followed by the 
battle of Assye and tlio dismembenuent of the kingdom, and 
every effort was made to induce the Resident to return to tlie 
capital ; but the Govemor-General steadily tefusod to give his 
consent. 

Confusion at On tho cxpolsioii of the regent, the ranee as- 
Gwaiior, 1843. gujjjed the Ostensible oianagcmcnt of the state, 
and held durbare daily, but all real power was in the hands of 
the Dada, who had secured the females of the ^zenana by 
lavish gifts of money and land. He manifested his hostility 
to the Govevnmeat of India by expcUmg from office those who 
were favorable to it, and installing those who were known to 
regard it with aversion. The most influential nobles held aloof 
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from liim, and he never moved out of the palace, 'wlicro ho con* 
Bidered himself Becurc, without the protection of a strong guard. 
In this state of political confusion, tho army, which was con* 
centrated at tho capital and courted by all parties, became more 
arrogant and overhearing than ever, and the soldiers of the 
artillery insulted their officers and expelled them from the camp. 
Tho ranco continued to imjxirtimc tho Resident to return, 
hut ho was mstructed to iufoirn her tliat until Iho Dada, tho 
author of all these complications, and the only obstacle to the 
restoration of friendly relations between the two -states, was 
removed from her counsels, he was not at liberty to resume 
his functions at tho capital. This communication was deli- 
vered, in common with all others, to tlio Dada, but he impro- 
perly withheld it from tho ranee. Considering, however, that 
he was the chief minister of the state, and the sole medium 
of communication with her, the transgression will appear very 
venial, but the Governor-General thought Ct to regard it as 
an “ offence of the most criminal character against the state of 
Gwalior,” and peremptorily dcruauded that he should be com- 
mitted to tho custody of the Resident. Thu raneo replied that 
sh^ 'was prepared to deprive him of his office and authority, 
and to place him under restraint witliia tho Gwalior territories, 
•but that it would be derogatoty to the dignity of the crown 
to surrender lum at the dictation of a foreign power. Three 
of the ablest and most influeatial of the nobles, anxious to 
preserve the alliance add friendship of the British Goveminenf, 
formed a junction with one of the brigades hostile to the Dada, 
aud, after having besieged the palace for three days, obtained 
possession of his person- The capital presented the appear- 
ance of two hostile encampments. The rival parties were 
equally balanced in numbers and strength, hut the command 
of the treasury gave the ranee a preponderating influence. 
They came at length to an open ruptnre, which resulted in the 
Io«e of fifty or sixty lives. Soon after, the Dada contrived to 
effect his escape, ,and again assumed the management of 
affaira, issued eight months’ pay to the troops, and made pre- 
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parations to oppose any moremont of British troops •which 
the GoTemor-General might order. 

• On the Ist November, Lord Elleaborongh re- 
Oraborougii’* corded allinnto on the state of affairs at Gwalior, 
siiBut*, which furnishes a key to liig Bubseaoent pioceed- 

Not. 

mgs. It •was eicoptmnally fi^e from parados 
and eccentridt}’, and, if viewed citijer %rith referpnce to the 
soundness of its political views, or to the vigour of its style, 
may be considered one of the ablest state papers on the records 
of the Council. Whether forced on ns, he said, by circum- 
stances, or tile settled object of our anus and policy, our position 
in India is that of the paramount and eontrolliug power, and 
it is therefore impossible to take a j»itial and insulated view 
of our relations with any onp state •o'ithin that limit. To 
recede from that position would endanger our own existence, 
and bring upon all the states now dependent on us the most 
afflicting calamities. It would let loose all the elements of 
confusion, and lead the several states to seek redicss for daily 
occurring grievances against each other, not from tho stip^f- 
Intondiiig justico of the British Government, but from* -the 
armed reprisals of the injured; and tho countries ^hich, 
under our protection, have cnj>ycd m.aay of tho advant.iges 
of peace would again bo exposed to devastation. He then 
passed in review the transactions of the year at Gwaliorwhere 
tho cspnlsion of the regent, nominated.with our concurrence, 
and tho elevation of lus rival, ^%'aa auaiiront of the gravest 
chiractcr, and vhcrc, moreover, an army of SO.OOO men, 
vnlh a very numcron^ artillcfy, under ti-o direction of a 
pcrbOii who had obtained his post and could only retain it in 
«!e''p!te of the I’ritWi Covcnitncnt, lay v. illtin a few m irctics 
of tlie ci'intal of tho north-west pTOvinei's. “Still, under 
onliiMry circmiistaiiccs we might perhaps h.no vented iijion 
time, and trusted to tlio disunion manifist .among tl.r chiefs, 
niwl ibei tf'Ual vici'"‘iludcs of an Indian cnurt, u> reitore our 
' itifluciice at Gwalior. But the Croats whivli liaio rcccully 
occumM at Lahore nill not permit the rcbort to » fobey 
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suited only to a state of general tranquillity In India.” In the 
Punjab both the soveiclgn and liis son had been murdered in 
the month of September at the instigation of DhyauvSing, 
who was himself slain on the same day by tlio assassin ho 
had employed to destroy lus master. Heera Sing, the son of 
Dhyan Sing, revenged the deatli of his father, proclaimed 
Duleep Sing aoveieign, aud endeavonred to gain over the 
army by the addition of two rupees and a-half to the monthly 
pay of each soldier. Amidst these convulsions and massacres 
the army had become the dominant power in the state, and 
Lord Ellenborough justly remarked that “ with an army 
of 70,000 men within tliee marches of the Sutlegc, con- 
fident in its own strength, proud of its various successes 
against its neighbouis, desirous of war and of plunder, and 
under no discipline or control, it would bo unpardonable were 
we not to take every possible precaution against its hostUity, 
and no precaution appears to bo more necessary than that 
of rendering our rear and our commumcations secure, by the 
re-establishment of a friendly Government at Gwalior.” It 
will admit of no controversy that while this laige army, com- 
posed of the bravest soldiers in Indio, and its three hundred 
guns, complete masters of the Oovepnment, and eager to pour 
down on our territories, lay across tho Sutlege, and another 
powerful army with two hundred guns, trained by European 
ofBcers and equally beyond the control of tho state, lay within 
sixty-five miles of Agrg, tho British empire was in a position 
of extreme peril. The Governor-General wouid have incurred 
a serious responsibility if he had been indifferent to the im- 
portance of reducing the Gwalior army before the collision 
with the Sikhs, which was evidently inevitable, camo on. 
Lord Ellenborough had continued for two months to press tho 
surrender of the Dada on the ranee, and the Resident had 
assured her tliat nothing short of it would satisfy the British 
GovtJ'Tment. “ If,” he said, “ tho Governor-General, who is 
now on his way to Agra, should not find the Dada there on 
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. , Lord Ellenborooffh arrived at Acra on the 11th 

Proceedings of o " o 

UJrtEiiea- Dcccmuer, and finding that, the Dada had not 
borougii mj. Gvahor, -nroto the nest day to inform 

the ranee that it rrould have been gratifying to him if her 
conduct had enabled him to look forward to a long con- 
tinuance of friendship between the states, •but her IL'ghness 
had unfortunately listened to other counsels and the British 
authorities could neither permit the emstence within the 
territories of Slndia of an unfriendly Government, nor allow 
those territories to remain without a Government willing and 
able to maintain order, and to preserve the relations of amity 
with its neighbours. Compelled by the conduct her High- 
ness had been advised to adopt, he was obliged to look to 
other means than those of friendly remonstrauce to maintain 
the relations of the t^vo states in their integrity. He had 
directed the Britiali armies to advance, and would not arrest 
their movements tdl he had full security for the fnturo tran- 
quillity of the common frontier. The Commander-in-chief, 
Sir Hugh Ooiigli, acconlingly, commenced In’s march towards 
Gwalior, and the Pad.a was immedbtely sent to Pholpore 
with a letter from the ranee to request that as tho wishes of 
the Governor-General had ln-en complied with, tho progress 
of tho anny might be arrcsle<L On the 18th December, Lord 
Ellenborongh replied to her communication, repeating his 
former renjirks on llio necesritj of a strong Govemmont able 
to control its omi Rubjevts and he reqhircil that the Gwalior 
army, vhich was to all intents tho master of the Gorem- 
ment it jiretcndcd to wrve. should lx* rod>iccd within reason- 
able limits, and that the strength of tho Bnti«h contingent 
should be hicre.'iscd. The complotion of this mea«iiro in a 
BaliRfaclory manner by the Maharanee and the dtirbar, would 
render the advance of thellriti-h armies no longer rcquWte, 
but they woull l>o at bawl to give aid to her Higline«s, if 
nm'Rsatj'^ in crTccting lhi< puTj>o!io. Instead, howev^, of 
resting the juRtiScation of thc«c proceedings on the tnidcni- 
•blo argument of an imperative necessity, Ixirl EUcnboroagb 
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adopted tlie fccblo plea of tho duty he owed the JIaliaraJaJ 
whoso pcrsou and wliosc rights as the successor of Dowlat 
Rao Sindia were placed by treaty under tho protection of 
the British Government.” Tlic treaty thus unexpectedly 
brought forward was that of Boorhanporc, forced on Sindia 
by Lord WelJcSley in 1804, and negotiated by Colonel 
Malcolm. It provided that a subsidiary force of G,000 men 
should he orgainzsd on Sindia’s behoof, and that “it should 
be ready at all times, on tlio requisition of tho Maharaja, to 
execute services of importance, such as the care of his person, 
his heirs, and successors, and tlie overawing and chastisement 
of rebels, or exciters of disturbance xn his dominions.” But 
as this subsidiary force was not to be paid from Iiis treasury, 
or even stationed within his territories, it was never called into 
existence. The treaty itself became a dead letter froiii the day 
it was signed, and no reference was subsequently made to 
it, either by the Mabratta court, or by the Government of 
India. When a new treaty was formed with Sindia by Lord 
Hastings, in 1817, although previous and succeeding treaties 
were recapitulated and coufinned, that of Boorhanpore was un- 
noticed. Itwas this obsolete treaty which Lord EUenborough 
now restored to life, after it bad«lain in the grave for forty 
years, and on the strength of it ordered two armies into the 
Gwalior territories, not only without the requisition of the 
raja, but in spite of the remonstrances of his Government. 
Ueputation from raiTBo acd raja, Bnding that the Govemor- 

Owaiior— siarth Geuoral was moving down with a large force to 
ofthearroT.isrj Cliumbiil, the boundary of the two states, 
determined to advance to the frontier town of Dholporo to meet 
him ; and a deputation of three of the most influential chiefs of 
the durbar, friendly to the Company’s Government, was sent 
forward to arrange the interview. They suggested that the 
qnocjj and tlie prince, who were then on the eve of leaving 
the capital, should wait on Lord EUenborough in Ills present 
encampment, whicli was the spot where all former Govc'rnors- 
Gcncral had awaited the visit of the Gwalior rojas. Lord 
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Gwalior. Sinilia’a troops had taken up a atrofig- position at 
Choiinda, and the arraAgements of Sir Hugh Gough wore di- 
loclod to this pointf but, during tho night Boven bayaiions 
of infantry, with twenty guns of heavy calibre, advanced to the 
village of JIaharajporc and entrentdicd themselves, with their 
formidable batteries in itufront. The Commander-in-chief and 
the oiiicers of his staff had fallen into tho usual error of despis- 
ing tho enemy, .and conEidcred them n contemptible rabble, 
ready to take to flight on the Crst shot. General Oliurchill, 
the QuartciTnastcr-General, who fell gallantly in the action, 
observed on the day precwling it that the only weapon bo 
should require was a good horsewhip. The progress of the 
British army was roganled In the light of a military prome- 
nade. Tho Governor-General and the ladies of the chief 
officers accompanied it on elephants. There was no recon- 
naissance in the morning, and the enemy’s change of position 
■was unknown to Sir Hugh. Tho cavalcade advanced gaily to 
Maharajporc where it was intended to breakfast, when a 
sudden discharge from the masked batteries of the Mahrnttas, 
gave the first intimation of the proximity of Sindia’s army. 
One of the balls struck tho ear of tho elephant on which the 
wife of a General was moontetk The Commander-in-chief was 
required to alter his disposiUons irf hasto, and the battle which 
ensued was justly characterized as one in which everybody 
and everything was out of place. The British force numbered 
about 12,000; that of the enemy amounted to 14,000, but 
there was no General-m-diief to direct their movements. 
F4ach brigade marched out of Gwalior and took up its own 
position, which it maintained with extraoidinary courage and 
resolution. After the surrender of the Dada,onr siege train had 
been sent bade, the liea^y guns which accompanied our force 
were unaccountably left in the rear, and the light field pieces 
were soon upset by the heavy ordnance of the enemy. Our 
troopewerc therefore at oncslaandicdon their batteries, which 
were served with a/rantic desperation, tis long as there was a 
gunner left. Even after the capture of the guns the infantry 
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continued to maintain its ground vritli great determination. 
Victory was at length eecured, not hy any professional skill, 
buf simply by tho Irrcsistiblo gallantry of our soldiers, of 
whom a thousand fell killed and wounded- Lord Ellenborotigh 
woa his spurs on the field, and was seen moving about with 
the greatest intrepidity amidst a shower of bullets, distributing 
money and oranges among the wounded. On tho same day, 
Battle cr Pun- another battle was fought with another portion 
»i»r, Pewmber of thc Gwalior forco at Punniar, by the troops 
under the command of General Grey, who had 
been directed to advance against the cap!t.al from thc south, 
while Sir Hugh Gough advanced from the north. It ended 
in a complete victory. 

Ke*trwi7 These victories placed the kingdom of Sindia at 
•naMtUeaeat, the fcct of the GoTcrnor*Gcneral, but he left it 
entire, and simply suppressed its independence. 
Two days after tlie engagement, the young ranoo and raja 
proceeded to the British encampment together with the 
principal chiefs and thc officers of the court. The boy was in 
a state of great perturbation throughout the interview. The 
litter of the ranee, closely veiled, was conveyed to a private 
teut, and Lord EUenborough seated himself besiJo it, while the 
two ilahratta ministers squatted on thc carpet and explained 
his address to her as it was interpreted by Colonel Sleeman, 
the Resident. Considering that she was not tliirteen, she be« 
Laved with remarkable self-possession. After alluding to 
ber extreme youth and jneiperience, she said she had come 
out with her adopted son to implore forgiveuess for what had 
occurred, which she attributed to the arrognuco of her licen- 
tious soldiery. Tlie Governor-General replied that measures 
must be taken to restore order, and to establish an efficient 
Government, and be held out a hope of her being per- 
mitted to lake a share in it; but when the treaty came to 
be settled she found herself depend from the office of -regent, 
and consigned to ohhvion oa a pension of three iacs of rupees 
a-year. The majority of the raja was fixed at eighteen, and the 
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admini'^tratlon ^. 1*1 in the mcanwliilc committed to a council 
of regency, consisting of aix sirdars, rvlio rrcre required to 
act implicitly on the addcc of tlio Resident rvboncrcr Iio 
miglit tliink fit to offer it The turbulent army of tlio state 
was reduced to 9,000 men, with tlurty*two guns, and so com- 
pletely’had tlic l^Yo battles broken its spirit tliat it was dis- 
banded in ten days without any appearance of ttimiiU. Slany 
of tho soldiers enlisted in the British contingent, which was 
increased to the number of 10,000, and became, in fact, a com- 
pact little army of all arms, with an admirable artilleiy. In 
the splendour of its uniform and the superiority of its disci- 
pline and efficiency, it eclipsed every other corps, and was called 
the model force of India. T!ie sepoys wero high caste brah- 
mins and rajfioots from the Dooab and Oude, men of athletic 
forms and lofty carriage, and boundless assumption, and the 
European officers, selected for their merits, took a pride in 
maintaining the high standard of their regiments. During 
the mutiny of 1837, tho men butchered tlicir officers, crossed 
the Jumna, and proceeded to join their rebellious relatives 
of tho Bengal army ; and it was this body of troops 
which boldly encountered General Windham at Cawnpore in 
November, 1857, and inflicted .aceevere reverse on onr arras } 
while Sindia and liis illuBtrious minister, the raja Dinkur Rao, 
remained faithful in their allegiance to the British Govern- 
ment. The policy of breaking up this insubordinate force 
at Gwalior was abundantly vindicated two years after, when 
tlie 70,000 .Sikh soldiers alluded to in the Jlinnte of Lord 
EUenborough, poured down upon the British territories and 
shook our power to its foundation. If at that crisis, when 
our military reaoorces were taxed to their utmost strength 
to stem the tide of invasion on the Sutlege, the Gwalior army 
had been in existence, both anxious and ready to co-operato 
with the Sikhs, the empire of India could scarcely have been 
savcdrwithont a miracle. 

Lord EUenborough returned to Calcutta in 
tsih June, 1844. March, and, on the 15th Jnne, India was astonnded 
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bj'tlie intelligence that tbeCoort of Directors bad reroked bis 
appointment. Tlie cansts of displeasure and anxiety he 
had given them were not few. lEs correspondence with the 
India Hon^e had been marked the absence of that de» 
fercnce which was due to the high position assigiied to them 
in the government of the empire, and 14 s proceedings had 
often exhibited a contumelioos disdain of their authority. 
Ho had twice been their superior at the Board of Control in 
England, and he scarcely tcalizcd the fact that in India he 
was their subordinate, and that it was lua du^ to obey and 
not to dictate. lie had concentrated his sympathies on the 
army and treated the civil ser'doe, the favourites of Leaden- 
hall Street, with undisguised contempt. Tho vagary of tho 
Uate Proclamation had exposed the Government of India to 
the dcristoD of Englaad and Europe, and destroyed all con- 
fidenco In the sobriety and soundness of Lord EUenberough’s 
judgment. Since his arrival in India he had dismi«8od that 
solicitude for tho pursuits of peace In which he once took tv 
pride, and contracted an extreme fondness for warlike exploits 
and military glory. flU admim«fration bad presented only a 
Riiccessioii of wars and battle^. lie appeared to tho Directors 
to be without any fixity of i*iriM>se, or any definite principles 
of action, and they were in constant dread of the new em- 
barrassments in which his eccentricities might involve them. 
They cca«ej to consider the empire safe in his hands, and, in 
spite of tho remonstrances of Iih friends in tho Ministry, de- 
termined to exerci«o tho power they had refused to part with 
during the recent Charter ili<c«?rioos, and to recall him. His 
removal was tvganled l*y the urmy ho had caressed with 
feelings of deep regret, amounting almost to indignation. 
The community in general, while duly appreciating hU many 
noble qualities, the total aL»enc« of nepotism, the patriotic 
distribution of his patronage, his indefati^blc industry, 
his indomitable resolution, and lus great energy nnd -falcnt, 
still rcgan^l his removal as an act of* unquestionable wis- 
dom. The feelings of tho native princes were facetiously, 
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l)ut accurately, described by Sir Ilcnry Lawrence, when ho 
remarked tiiat after hearing of lus recall, they ceased, on 
waking in the morning, to feel their necks to bo suno that 
their heads were still on thinr shoulders. He embarked for 
England on the 1st Augnst, and tho Sikh war was jwstponed 
for a tweh emontl^. 

impreT^niontj in Lord Ellcnboroufrli's attention was so com- 

LonJ Ellen* , ^ , , » . . ° . ... , , 

boroueh'itiTne. plctely absorbcil m war and pohtics as to leave 
1842—44. i,inj jjjjIq leisQfc Of inclination for the moral, in* 
tellectual, or material improvement of tho country. But there 
is a vital principle of progression in the British Government 
in India which the caprice or indiffercnco of those in authority, 
cither tliei-o or in England, can interrupt only for a season. It 
was during tho Government of Lord Ellcnborough that tho 
police of the lower provinces was rendered efDcient, and two 
important tneasureo of social improvement, tho extinction of 
slavery, and the abolition of state lotteries, were achieved, 
chiefly through the exertions of the Tice^President in Cotmcil, 
Mr. Wlborforco Bird. The department of police ha'd loug been 
the opprobrium of the administration. It was a just subject 
of coniplaint that while the collecterate, whicli guarded the 
pecuniary interests of the state, Veceived every attention from 
Government, the magistracy and the police, which concerned 
the interests of the people, were disgracefully neglected and 
inadequately remunerated. One JIagistrate was considered 
sufficient for a population of a million, and the largest scope 
was thus afforded fortbe venality and oppression of the native 
police officers, whose allowances for half a century had been 
barely sufficient to cover their travelling expenses. Mr. Bird, 
following up the liberal views of Lord William Bentinck, 
established the office of Deputy Magistrate, to which men of 
every class, caste, and creed were made eligible, and thus 
indefinitely increased tho strength and efficiency of the depart- 
ment.*^ He was likewise snccessful in his efforts to establish 
four grades of police darogas, the highest of which was 
endowed with 100 rupees a-month— a wretched pittance at 
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tlio courso Avhich was pursued with regard to suttees ; certain 
detailed rules and regulations wero passed with a tIow to 
restrict within the narrowest possible bounds the pcrfoirgancc 
of that rite, but which wero fonod on trial to bo attended 
with the exact contrary cfTect j ond wo wero obh’gcd to do 
at last what mighj have been done twenty years sooner ivith 
equal facility,” Some time after, baving been appointed 
Vico-President in Council, and seeing tho tide of official 
opinion turning against tho toleration of the eril, he ventnred 
to introduce the draft of an Act for the total and imn^iate 
abolition of it throughout India, to which Lord Ellenboroogh, 
then in the north«west, ga\o his hearty concurrence, and soon 
after extended it to the province of Sinde upon its annexation. 


CHAPTER XXSTIII. 

LOnn BARDtKGE’S AI>31t>nSTRAT10K, 1844 ~- 1848 . 


Lort Hmidinge recall of Lord EUenborough, the Ministry 

Ooreraor- proposed his kinsman and friend, Sir Henry Har- 
dinge as his successor, and the Coort of Directors 
1841. heartily concurred in the nomination. Sir Henry 

had entered the army at an early age, and went through the 
campaigns in the Peninsula under the Duke of Wellington, 
in u-hich be received four wounds, had four horses shot under 
him, and earned nine medals. His brightest 3vreath was won 
at the battle of Albuer.i, the success of wliich was attributed 
chiefly to his gallantry and skill, and he was described by a 
great historical authority “astheyoungsoMierof twenty-five 
with 'the eye of a general and the soul of a hero." He was 
present at the battle of Waterlooond was disabled by a severe 
wound. On tho retwra of pea« he entered Parliament, and, 
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liariug^ joined the Tory Ministry, filled, on two occasions, the 
po>t of Secretary at “War, and was twice, for brief periods, 
Secretary for Ireland. In the management of these depart- 
ments he exliibited a clear and goimd judgment, great decision 
of character, and a kind and generoas disposition, while he ac- 
(|uired a large store of offidal experience. TJicse qnalifications, 
but more especially hb liigh reputation as a soldier, recom- 
mended him for the Government of India, at a time when the 
right Iiank of the Sutlege was bristling with hostile bayonets, 
and the army of the Punjab was beyond the control of the state. 
He entered on the duties of his office at the same ago 
as Lord Hastings, in his sixtieth year. At the valedictory 
dinner at the London Tavern, the Cbainnan expounded to him 
the various duties of a Governor-General, among the most 
important of which he pointed ont the maintenance of respect 
for the authority of the Court ; “ and we arc persuaded,” he 
said, ‘'that you will impress this feeling on onr servants 
abroad, not merely by prect-pt, but by your example.” With 
this lecture over the tx^y of his conhimadous and immolated 
predecessor, he was dismissed to his post. He went out with 
tbc most pacific intcotioos, anxious to establish his fame in 
connection with the Indian emph^t not hy means of conquest 
or the eiiibition of military skill, but as the friend of peace, 
by efforts to promote the social interests and welfare of the 
people. But, like Ills two predecessors, ho was destined to an 
early disappointment, and tbc most memorable events of his 
administration are the four battles fought in fifty-four days, 
which were more vigorously contcsleil and more sanguinary 
thau any we had presiirasly fought in India. 
firJi Hartrag* Henry HarJiuge reached Calcutta on the 

Is c»ia.n». 20rd July. Before leaving England he paid a visit 
to Mr. ^lountstnartElphinstonc to seek his advice. 
The veteran statesman warned him against meddling with cinl 
details. On his arrival be took the earliest OpportnniJy of 
calliugupaud stating to the Secretaries tp Government that 
be was uot accustomed to civil aQairs, and least of all to 
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Indian question'?, but as they ■weio selected and paid for tlicir 
experionco in siicli matters, lie expected in every case that 
they would suggest in wilting wliat they considered best to 
be done, and if lie placed his initials under the suggestions 
tbey wero to be carried into effect. “ I do not think,” lio said, 
“you Mill try to Eiislcad me, but if you do, it will be the 
M-orso for you sooner or later.” Occasionally, he took stops to 
assm-o himself that ho was properly advised, and was jealous 
and inquisitive if bo eospcclcd anything wrong in the opinions 
offered to him. lie never allowed the Socretarics to forget their 
responsibility, and they felt that he was not to be trilled with- 
Under this system, business is said to have been promptly 
and satisfactorily performed. Within three months after bis 
arrival iio passed the memorable resolution, n'bicli held out the 
encouragement of ofDce and piomotion in tho public service 
to the successful students of the Goverument colleges, as well 
as of private institutious ; aud thus gave the state the benefit 
of tho talent which it bad assisted to develops. For some 
time, tliia hberal mcasuvowas but elendeily carried into effect; 
because in India, as in England, tlie cause of education has 
becii the sport of party preindiccs and iudividual cuprices* 
It was not fully carried out tiK after the establishment ,of 
tlie University of Calcutta, to which the various educational 
institutions in the country were affiliated, and which was 
impaitial in the distributiou of honours, but the merit of it 
belongs to Sir Henry Hardinge’s administration, and he was 
recompensed by an address of thanks signed by five hundred 
of the most influential native gentiemeii in Calcutta. The 
important aud difficult question of corporal punishment in th® 
native army was forced upon his attention at an early period, 
by a large body of experienced officers, who considered the 
abolition of it by Lord Williiun Bcntlnck a great erior. To that 
measure ^liere had always been the caidinal objection that the 
retention of flogging in the European army after it had been 
abolished in the sepoy regiments created an invidious distinc- 
tion, which lowered the character of the English soldier in the 
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estimation, not only of bis own nafire comrades, but also of 
natives of all ranlcs. It was also asserted, by a reference to 
the increase of acts of insubordination, that tlio abolition bad 
failed as an experiment of disdplme. Under the old system, the 
averafte number of cases of corporal punishment had not ex- 
ceeded 700 in the year, while under the nevjnile, the number 
sentenced for rebellious conduct to work on the roads with 
thieves and felons— which inflicted indelible disgrace on their 
families — amounted in the .i^regate to 10,000. It was a qne‘5- 
tion heset with difficulties, More than one regiment was known 
to be in a state of disaffection, and it was affirmed that only a 
spark was required to kindle the flame of mutiny tliroughont the 
army. Sir Ilenry listened calmly to all that was advanced on 
both sides of the question, and after a most anxious and careful 
deliberation, drew up a masterly Minute which embodied the 
arguments on which ho came to the conclusion of I’epealing 
Lord William Bentinck’s order. Greatly as it is to be desired 
that tlie luimiliating practice of corjwral pum'shment, whicli 
cannot full to lower the morale of an army, should be extin- 
guished under tlie flag of England In all parts of the world, 
still, .the re-establishmcnt of it b the then existmg condition of 
the Bengal army, from a pammpunt consideration of duty, was 
an act of moral courage which reflects the highest credit on 
Sit Henry Harffinge. It ia grateful to record that the punish- 
ment was so rarely inflicted that the order became a dead 
letter. 

, , Daring the years 1814 and 1845 the attention 

r.cTo'uti(iru In . ° i 

unrunjab. of Sir Ilenry Ilarumge was anxiously fixed on the 
is3a-40 Btorm gathiring in the Punjab; and we now turn 
to the progress of event-* m that country, where the death of 
Eunjeet Sing was followed br six years of anarchy and blood- 
shed. Ho ""ns succeeded in July, 1839, \»y his imbecile son, 
Khumik Sing, but all rMl i*owcrwas vested in KhumikJs son, 
ihe voung and gmllnnt Xao Sibal, who, if be had not been pre- 
maturely cut off, would probablyhavceBiiiJa^od the ambition of 
his gr.'xndfather, whose talent and energy- he inlieriled. I’liis 
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jiower, however, lio was obliged to liliaro with Dhyan Sing, the 
lainistcr, one of the three brothers of the Jirninoo, or Dogra 
fan^ily, -which at this i»criod played a most imporlatit |urt in 
Punjab politics. Golab Sing, the head of the liouso, was 
oiiginally a running footman, who happened to attract. the 
attention of Rjujjeet Sing, and rapidly rose in havotir; IfO 
was promoted to high olficc, and enriched with llio temtorj’ 
of Jummoo, lying between Lalmrc and Cashmere. The 
Juramoo rajas were Ilajpoota and not Siklis, and this circiim- 
Rtanco, combined with tho extraordinary power they had 
attained, rendered them objects of^envy and aversion. It was 
tho great object of Nao Nihal Slug to reduce the authority of 
this family which overshadow cd the throne, but his career was 
too brief to accomplish It. Khurruk Sing died, preinuturely, 
on the 5th November, 1810, of tho excesses iu which lie had 
long indulged, and his boh, after the performnneo of IjIs 
funeral obsequies, was passing under a covered gateway on his 
return to the palace when a jiorliou of the structuio fell and 
injured him so seriously that ho expired ju tlie course of tho 
evenmg. 

Shore Sing ana Chand Kowur, the widow of Khurruk Sing, 
the uriosh Co- scizcd thc sovcteignty, as regent, on bcliaU of the 
vcTnmcnt, J842 jg wblch tlio widowof NaoNilial Sing was 

expecting to pvo birth, aud she was assisted in the manage- 
ment of thc state by Sliere Sing, the reputed son of Rnnjeet 
Sing, and by the minister, Skyau Sing. Shere Sing, who 
himself aspired to the sovcieigu power, and was supported 
by British influence, as well as by tlio rmiustor, succeeded in 
gaining over some divisions of the army, and oiaiched doM’u 
npon Lahore on thc 14tli Janaoiy, 1841. The chiefs interfered 
and insisted on a compiomise. Cliaud Kowiw was induced to 
lotire from the court to a laige jageer wJjich w-as assigned to 
her, and ShCre Sing became the ruler of the Punjab. Ho was 
ohre-wd, bold and frank, but the slave of sensuality, aud the vas- 
e if of the Jummoo rajas, -whom he was unable Cither to sfiaAo 
off, or to control. Thc soldiers bad been tho chief instruments 
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of liis elevation, and he rewarded them with an increase of pay 
to the extent of a rupee a-month, which, as might have been 
expected, only served to sharpen their avarice and to increase 
their arrogance. They proceeded to wreak their vengeance 
on the officers who were ohuoxioua to them. General Court 
was obliged to fly for his life; General A-vitahile was con- 
strained to abandon Peshawnr and seek shelter at Jellalaba'd, 
and the governor of Cashmere was put to death. The mer- 
chants of Umiitsir begjn.to tremble for their warehouses and 
money bags, and heemne clamorous for British protection. 
Shore Sing, unable to restrain his troops, made oveitures to 
Lord Auckland in the spring of 1841, for the assistance of a 
British force. Sir ‘William Macuaghten at Oabul was at the 
same time 'urging him to “ crush the Sings, macadamize the 
Punjab, and annex the piovince of Peshawur to the dominions 
of Shah Soojab.” A force of 10,000 men was accordingly held 
in leadiuess to enter the Punjab, and so hltle was the real 
strength of the Khalsa army appreciated that tlie Resident at 
Loodiaua actually proposed to inurcb with this force to Lahore 
and disperse it. For this aid Shere Smg was to pay a subsidy 
of four lacs of rupees and to cede the Cis-Sutlege province to 
the Company. On leceiviug the meution of this pioposal, he 
ig said to have replied to it by simply drawing lus finger across 
his throat, to signify the fate to which it would consign him. 
There can be no doubt that if this msane project bad been per- 
sisted in, the whole Khal^a army would have risen to a man, and 
hurled back the inwosion. With the exception of some ilahotn- 
medan corps, that army consisted of a compact body of martial 
Sikhs, united by strongnational and religious sjnipatfiics, proud 
of the victories they had gamed and the conquests they had 
achieved, and fully conscious of their sticngtli. When the iron 
sceptre of Runjeet Sing was removed, these Prtetoriau hands 
became the masters of the Punjal . The soldiers in each reri- 
incnt wcio generally obedient to their own officers, but, as .i, 
body, their policy s\ as regulated by the vnll,»ur>t of the Sf\vcrci«-u 
or his minister, but of the army committees called /iinic/ies, 
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tlio council or jorj* of five, who made cvcrj* movement culi- 
ncrvicnt to tlic interests of llic anny, and not of tho slate. 
The adherence of the troops was consc<iQCnUy given to tiiose 
who were most liberal in subsidizing them. 

M’Tcmentin AVhilo thc capital was a prcy'to anarchy, Gobb 
irt.cv isn. j,jn„uoo mjaw.-is jiushitig bis ambitious 

projects in the north beyond tho Himalaya range. Hb 
Lieutenant, Zoniwur Sing, marched up to tlio sources of the 
Sutlcgo and the Indu?, and cstablLh^ a inllitaiy position in 
Chinese Tibet. The Govenior^Gcnciiftl considered it impolitic 
to allow Sikh influence to l»o extended to tho confines of China, 
with tho Go%’crnmcnt of wlucli wc had been at war, and were 
now negotiating a peace, and Shcro Sing was required to recall _ 
the lieutenant of lus feudatory. A day was fixed for restoring 
tho town of Garo to the Grand Labta, and a Biitish officer 
was deputed to wituess tho surrender; but before the order 
I’ould roacli Zorawur Sing, he was surrounded by thc enemy 
on thc banks of the classic lake of ManosnrowuT, 15,000 
feet above tho level of tho sea. Thc Silih soldiers, unac- 
customed to tho severity of such a dimate, were frozen 
with tho cold 5 ihcir leader was slain ; some of the principal 
ofiiecrs were retained as prisoners, and the men were then 
left to perish of cold and starvation at a distance from their 
homes, which it was imposaiblc for them ever to regain. In 
tho spring of 1842, the vjclorious Chinese advanced along the 
upper Indus and expelled the Sikhs from all tho positions they 
had occupied. Golab Sing poured fiesh troops across the 
nimalaya, but, at the request of the British Governraeut, a 
convention was at length concluded between the Govemment 
of Lahore and that of Lassa which replaced matters on the 
former basis. 

MuMerofShere Bhyan Sing the minister, finding his influence in 
Sing, 1843 tho durbar on the dochne, induced Shere Sing, in 
the year 1843, to recall AJeet Sing, the head of one of the most 
powerful clans in the Punjab, who had been banishedfrom the 
court. Ajeet Sing, ivho himself aspired to the ofEce of minister, 
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was (JcTt’afcil nnd nKm. Tlie Kfi.i1$a army, wliicli had iiO'V 
ns^ttmcd a i>ositinii of ctitin' imlopoti(h*Hcc, was tlio great object 
of anxiety to llccni Ping, and iu» endeavoured to curtail its 
l>ower by di-^iiorsing the legiment^, and by raising levies in 
the liigliiands, but his pur|x>so was eircctiially thwarted by tiio 
imnch's, \\lio woufd not jH-nnit a hiwglo regiment to leave the 
capital without tlieir coiKnjiTciice. Tho success wliich had 
hitherto attended his ndininistnition was due, not so inucli to 
bis own abilities, as to the getihts of Ids tutor, the Piindil ilnlla* 
tlie priest of the Jinnmoo family, whfl regulated all his move- 
ments, and was considered a iimi »>f such transcendent talent? 
that, if he liud l)con able to control the nnny, ho might have 
sncccoded in establishing a dynasty of I’c&hwos at Lahore. 
But before his aulhonty was consolidated, lie iuij>rmlcntly 
cutleavonred to reduce the |K)wcr of Golab Sing, who retaliated 
on him by exciting revolts in various directions, lie lilcewi®c 
eequcstcrccl tho cstati's of many of the chiefs and treated them 
with (Ubdaln j but, above all, ho Incurred tho wrath of tho vin- 
dictive lancc and her brother, by Ins snpcrciliouB deportnicut. 
They appealed to tlio army, and Ileera Sing nnd the pundit^ 
were obliged to fly, but, although they endeavoured to retard 
the pmauers by dropping llieii^ costly jewels one by one in 
their path, they weie overtaken aud put to death, and their 
heads carried in triumph to Lahore. Tho deatli of Heera Sing 
involved the- immolation of twenty -four women, his wives and 
slaves, on the fuueralpile. The Sikhs, though reformed Ilindoos, 
retained with moie tlian ordinary tenacity a passion for suttees, 
and tho veneratiou of tlie cow. Indeed, a woman who had de- 
voted herself to death was considered in the light of a sacred 
character, and men of the first distinction in tlio state pros- 
trated themselves before her as before an incarnate deity. 
Approach ofthe . dissolution of tlio government of Hceia 

jat'iwa'''* Sing, tho management of affairs fell into the 
hands of Juw^iir Sing, the brother of the ranee, 
Jliiiidun, and of a handsome brahmin of the name of Lall 
Sing, her favourite paramour. It was not without reason that 
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at Attock, but was defeated and ruthlessly put to death by 
Juwahir Sing. That unfortunate prince had always enjoyed a 
degree "Of popularity with the people and the army from his 
relationship to Rimjeet, and the contempt whicli had been 
generally felt for the low debauchee who occupied the post of 
minister, was turned Into resentment by this atrocious murder. 
Lall Sing, who aspired to the office of vkier, made every 
effort to inflame this animosity. The punches met and deter- 
mined that JnwaLir Sing should die the death of a traitor, and 
he was led ont into tho plain of MeeaiF Meer, in the neighbour- 
hood of Lahore, and deliberately executed. After the loss of 
er brother, the ranee sat daily in durbar, trausacting business, 
and w the boginning of A’ovember, 1855, appointed Lall Sing 
mister, and Tej Sing general-m-chlef j but the army which 
had within the year humbled the two great feudatories of 
Jramoo and Slooltan, exacted eighty-six lacs of rupees from 
them, defeated Peshora Sing, and pronounced death on the 
nunister, was now the only real power in the state. 

Pnpmtioai 2«otliing‘cau more fully demonstrate the feeling 
onMiafreafier. of mutual rcspect and confidence which subsisted 
between the Government of India and Rimjeet Sing 
than tho fact -that for.tliirty yeSra after the Jfetcalfe treaty, 
the outpost at Loodiana, wit hin a few marches of Lahore, 
and a hundred and fifty miles from any support, was left with 
a garrison of only two or three regiments. The anarchy 
which supervened on the death of Runjeet constrained the 
Government of India to make better provision for the pro- 
tection of the frontier. Lord Auckland establiahed a new 
cantonment at Ferozepore, which, however, was inadequately 
garnsoned. Lord EUcuborough, who considered a Sikh war 
all but unavoidable, increased the force on the frontier to 
17,000 men with sixty-six guns. Sir EL Uardinge, immediately 
on hi3 arrival,* investigated tho state of affairs on tho Sutlego 
with tho cjo of a soldier, and found that it was one of ci- 
tremo peril, and that the force collected there w.os not suffi- 
cient for tho purpose of defence still less for extensive 
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operations, if \rar should be forced upon us. His attention 
%vas steadily given to the aogmeatation of the army on the 
frontier, and he accompltshed it so gradually and quietly, that 
it attracted uo notice even in our own provinces. By these 
arrangements the nuraher of troops massed on the Sutlcge 
and at the stations luunediately below ^t,^^vas increased to 
40,500, with ninety-four guus. Sir Ilcniy Hardinge likewise 
brought up from Sindc to Ferozeporo fifty-six large boats, 
which Lord Ellenborough had, with great forethought, ordered 
to be construcled there to serve as a pontoon. It has been sur- 
mised that it was this lai^ assemblage of troops in front of 
the Punjab, which raised the suspicions of the Ebalsa army and 
led to the invasion of our territories, in order to anticipate our 
designs. But, considering the distracted condition of the 
Punjab, a prey to pohtical convulsions, the Government of 
India would have been without excuse if the most ample pre- 
parations bad not been made to meet an impending crisis, which 
might arrive at any day. The Khalsa army was the most effi- 
cient and the most fonuidaUc which had ever been assembled 
under native banners. It possessed all the vigour of a young 
creed, and of a recent organization. It was fiusbed with its past 
successes, and panted for fufhre triumphs. Unmindful of its 
defeat at Jumrood, it considered itself more than a match for 
the Afghans, and, consequently, superior to the British, whom 
the Afghans had once defeated and chased from their territorj-. 
In 1843, and agmn in 1844, a large Sikh force had marched 
down towards the Sutlcge with a view to the invasion of the 
Company’s territories. During the year 1845 tho army had 
completely overpowered the state, and the durbar at Lahore 
felt that the only chanco of inaiDtaining its own existence 
was to commit it to a coiiffict with the British j>owcr. Ko 
effort was therefore spared by those in authority to inflame 
the minds of the soldiers against our Government, and they 
met at the tomb of Ruujeet Sing to renew their vows of 
fidelity to tho Khalsa, and to devote themselves to the pro- 
motion of its greatness. It was not the precautionary measures 
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of hesitation for ncarl.v three ireclcf!- On the 23rd Norember 
the Govomor-Gonoral and the Comraamier-in-chief received 
intimation of the marching orders the Sikh army had received, 
and Jlajor Broadfoot, the political agent on tlio frontier, 
urged the most prompt and energetic measures of defence, hut 
Sir Henry Hardinge, still clinging to the hope of peace, 
directed him to send another remonstranco to tho Lahore 
durbar, tho only response vouchsafed to which, was an order 
to the troops to commence their march without any further 
delay. Animated by aTfeeling of national and religious en- 
thusiasm, 00,000 Khalsa soldiers with -it), 000 armed followers 
and a hundred and fifty guns of large calibre crossed the Sutlcgc 
in the brief space of four days, each soldier turning his hand 
with groat alacrity to the transport of the guns, the driving 
of tho bullocks, or to any other labour ^\hicll offered itself} 
and by tho ICtli the whole force was cucam|)ed within a 
short distance of Ferozeporo. Tliat fort was held by Sir John 
Littlor, one of the oldest aiid'bcst officers in tho service, with 
10,000 troop« and thirty-one guns. Both he and his officers 
considered this force sufficient to dispute the passage of tho 
river} the reason why this was uot attempted, is one of 
the many enigmas of the fwo SiVli campaigns wliicJi are 
bequcatlicd to the lesearches of the future hUtorian. On tho 
11th December, preparations had been made for a grand ball 
in the Commander-in-chief’s state tents at TJmbala, when ia- 
fonnation was nnespecledly received that the Sikh army bad 
tnarclicd down to the fords of the Sutlege, and was on tlio 
eve of crossing it. The ball was abandoned by common con- 
sent, and the night *was spent in hasty preparations for the 
march. The next day the Coininauder-ia-chief started with 
the troops assembled in haste, for the relief of Sir John 
Littlcr, who was enveloped by an army six timgs the strength 
of his own, accompanied with artillery greatly superior in 
number and power. Hours wero now invaluable The troops, 
heavily accoutred, performed a maroh whfch Jiad never before 
been attempted in India, moviog a hundred and fifty miles 
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in sis days, through heavy sand, with little time to prepare 
their food, even when tliey were able to obtain any, and with 
scarcely an hour for repose. 

conflKMiftnof 13th, the Oovcmor-Geneml published a 

the ci»-sutieg« Declaration of War, and confiscated all the dis- 
dijtricu. isiJ. fccionjpng to the Sikh cro^vn south of (ho 
Sutlegc. Major Droadfoot bad with incredible labour pro- 
visioned tho stations on the Hne of march, and collected large 
stores at Duascan, which was within easy distance of tho 
ford at which the Sikhs had crossed, uiTd open to their attacks. 
Sir Ilenrj', who had preceded the Cominandcr-iu-chicf, on 
reaching that depot, perceived llio necessity of protecting it 
from the asSault of the Siklii», and lost no time in ordering a 
foico of 5,000 men from Loodiana to render it secure. Tho 
importanco of this movement cannot ‘bo overrated, as tho 
capture of Busscau by tlio enemy, with all it.s stock of pro- 
visions, would Iwvc delayed tho operations of the army for 
more thau ten days, and indefinitely augmented tlie dilScultics 
of Sir John Liltlcr's position. His duties were rendered the 
more arduous from tho charge of the women and children at 
Ferozepore. It might have been expected that after tho 
.warning received at Cabul, where the operations of the force 
were fatally hampered by tho prceence of ladies, so egregious 
a blunder would not have been repeated, and that those who 
were residing at Ferozepore would have been placed beyond 
the reach of danger, as soon as it was known that the Sikh 
army had received orders to cross tho river; but they were 
permitted to continue there as if no enemy were at hand, and 
it was not till the place was actually invested that they wore 
sent even into the fort. On the arrival of tho Sikh force before 
Ferozepore, Sir John Uttlcr marched out and offered the 
enemy battle, but they dechned it. The day after, a large 
portion of the Khalsa army pushed forward ten miles to 
Ferozeshuliur, and constructed entrenchments of the most 
. fonnidahlo character,* leaving Tej Sing behind to watch tho 
movements of General Littler. It is still a mystery why the 
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Sikli array, 00,000 etrong, did not nialco n rigorous effort 
to <lis{Kt«c of liis force before lie could receive any assistance. 
It bas been said tlial they bad no skill in sieges, and slinink 
from an assault on ins fortilications. It bas, again, been 
affirmed tliat if the Sikh generals had been as sincerely bent 
on exterminating Hritiah jiowor as theirBobVers voro, nothing 
coubl have s ived General Littler. But Tej Sing and Lall Sing 
stood as much in arre of their own troops as nf thttr enemies, 
and dreaded the chance of their triumph more pcrliaps than 
their defeat. To what^extent the assertion which has been 
made that both those generals b.ad touched English gold is 
to bp bolicTcd, depends on documents not before the public. 
MoodKce. Lall Sing’s scouts bad bronght him jnformation 
that the Governor-Genera! and the Cominandcr'in-chief wore 
advancing to the attack of the Sikh army with only a slender 
force, and ho pusiied foiavard to the village of Jloodkco with 
tihout 20,000 men and twenty-two guns, where under cover of 
the jungle he awaited the arrival of the British commander. 
On the 18th December the army had made a fatiguing march 
of twenty-one miles, over an and plain, and at the sight of a 
pool of water on its arrival at tho encamping ground, men, 
horses, and camels, rushed cjpwn impehionsly, to appease a 
thirst wliich appeared to bo ifnqucnchable. Tho troops had - 
not broken their fast since the preceding niglit, and were just 
preparing to cook a meal wheu a cloud of dust roso up before 
them. Slajor Broadfoot, who galloped off to reconnoitre, re- 
turned in haste to anununce that it was raised by the Sikh army, 
and tho thunder of its cannon soon con-nborated Ins report. 
In this, as in numerous other instances, the iulclligence de- 
partment of tho army was deplorably incfScicnt, and Sir Hugh 
Gougii was as completely taken by surprise as he had been at 
Maliarajporc. It was nearly four m the afternoon and little 
more than an hour of daylight remained. The enemy’s horso 
endeavoured to outflank our force, but were galKuitly re- 
pulsed. Then came tho first conflict between the native 
sepoy and the Khalsa battalions of I’unjcet Sing, trained and 
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lUscipUued by Allard and Ventora, and the Buperiority of the 
Sikhs became at once apparent. One native regiment turned 
suddenly round and sought the rear, and it was with no 
ordinary difficulty that the Commander-in-chief and his staff 
succeeded in bringing it back to the stmggle. Even a 
European corps was for a few moments staggered by the ra- 
pidity and precision of the Sikh practice, and in the confusion 
of the hour one of our regiments fired into another. Lall Sing 
was the first to fly from the field with his cavalry, and he 
was at length followed by the iiifanfty, who withdrew under 
cover of the night, leaving seventeen guns in the hands of 
the victors, tlie loss on whose part amounted to 872 in killed 
and wounded. Eov sixty years it had been usual to_ unite 
the office of Ootamander-in-chief with that ol the Governor- 
General when he happened, as in the case of Lord Cornwallis, 
Lord Hastings, and Lord William Bentinck to be of the 
military profession. -This precedent w.im for the first time 
neglected on the occasion of Sir Henry Hardinge’s appoint- 
ment, and he was uadeistood to liavo brought out with him 
only a dormant commission of Commander-m-cliief, to be 
acted upon if the occasion should arise. After tlie battle of 
^foodkec, he placed liis serviccaat the disposal of tlio Coin- 
uinudor-in'chicf, and magnanimously took the post of second 
in command, an act well calculated to restoro the confidence 
of our army which had been rudely ehakeii by tlic skill and 
valour displayed by the Sikhs, .and tho manifest dcficfoncy of 
our tactics. 

r army halted for two days at Jfoodkeo to 

t>ev. n* laij* take reposo and hury the dead, and was rein- 
forced with two European and tx\o native regiment-i, brought 
up by forced marches through the untiring cnagy of the 
Govornor-Genoral. He rOMilvcil that tho armyRlionld ndiancc 
to the attack Of tho entrenched camp of tho Piklw u itlioiit the 
enctimbranco of baggage, and itvas left, together uilh the 
sick iMvl vtwW.sA.toiA \\it» tsrmp eqwptigv-, in tl'ift 
Jlumlkff, guarded by a regiment and n-lnlf. Tli< furce I't.arted 
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guns. He had brought twenty-two guns out of Ferozepore, 
but ho derived no aid, or next to none, from them, and his 
troops advanced with the utmost gallantry up to the batteries, 
■where they were arrested by an overwhelming fire. The 
C2nd foot, mowed down by grape and round shot, was checlced 
and retired — ^beat(^, butnotinthe eye of candour, disgraced, — 
leaving seventy-six of its brave men and seven of its gallant 
olBcers within fifty paces of the entrenchments. The other 
divisions encountered an equally terrific and unexpected resist- 
auce. To borrow the language of the^istorian of the Sikhs : 
“ Guns were dismounted and the ammunition was blown into, 
the air 5 squadrons were checked in mid career ; battalion after 
battalion was hurled back with shattered ranks, and it was 
not until after sunset that portions of tho enemy’s position 
wore finally carriod. Darkness, and tlic obstinacy of tho con- 
test, threw tho English into confusion j men of all regiments 
and arms were mixed together; generals were doubtful of the 
fact or of the extent of their own success, and colonels know 
not what had become of the regiments they commanded, or of 
the army of which they formed part.” General Littlor’s re- 
pulsed division fell back to a ■vill.ago two miles to tho west. 
Sir Harry Smith’s division penet^led to tho heart of tho camp 
imd occupied the vilLigo of. Ferozeslmhur, but tho enemy 
brought so hcavj* a fire to bear on bis J»attalions, that they were 
obliged at two in tlie morning to with<lraw to a village two 
inilos distant. Tho feat ijorformcdby the 3rd dragoons was 
both tho most daring and tlio most useless of tho engage- 
ment. "Without any orders from tbo Commander-in-chief, they 
ch'irged across tho ditch while tbo batter}’ in front mowed 
them down, till the ya^niing trcncli was choked up wilh their 
numbers, and those who followed crossed on a bridge of their 
own ilead and dying comrades. This gallant band, after 
baMiig silcnrcd tho battcrj’ in ita frOnt, factsi tho Kbalsa 
nnny within the cntrenclunents, swept through tho camp with 
loud huK/.as over tents, ro|'es, pegs, guns, fires and magazines, 
and never paused I'U it emerged oa the opjiosito «ido and 
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rejoined tlicir companious. Rcneral Gilbert’s division, which 
wastho strongest, after liaving^ captured the guns in position, 
was jtjct by a storm of mnshctiy, and obliged to retire as darh- 
ness fect in, aud bivouac on tlio edgo of the Sikh encamp- 
ment. With this division were tlio Governor-Gcnei.il aiidtho 
Coinrnandcr-in-chief. Baling the night, whii^i has justly been 
styled tho “night of horrors, ” the enemy’s espenso maga- 
zines were ever and anon cvploding; their camp was on fire 
in 8C% oral places, but they did not ceaso to keep up a continu- 
ous discharge upon onr soldiers. The Governor-General 
passed the night in moving from regiment to regiment, eu- 
deavonring to sustain tho spirits and tovivo tho ardour of the 
men ; but, witluri throe liuiulred yards of his position tljc great 
Sdvh gun was dealing desti-uction on the recumbent and ex* 
hausted ranks, and it liecame indi<»pensable to silence it. Soon 
after midnight he called up the 8otb foot and tho 1st Europeans 
lying around him on tho frozen ground, aud placing himself at 
tltelr liead, cliarged tho gun aud spiked it. It was with great 
truth that Sir Henry Harding© remarked that another such 
engagement would shake tho empire to its foundation. 

6 conft *0 IBS- suggested that tho army should retire 

iiisnt, PtcoBi- to Ferozepore, bu^Sir Henry strenumisly opposed 
berKrtrt.isis. movement. Ho felt that our pobtical safety 
required tho utter orertlirow of the Sikh army, and ho deter- 
mined to renew the engagement the next morning, although 
theiu was but ouc weak division left for the work wliich had 
liafOed the whole array the previous day. But in the Silch 
encampment, tliongh unknown to the English commanders, 
there had been stoiiny counsels and bitter rcciimination, 
mutiny and deseition, and IjoII Sing’s military chest had been 
plundered by his own troops. As day dawned, theGovernor- 
Geneial and tho Commaudcr-in-chief collected the scattcied 
soldiers of General Gilbert's division, and advanced to assault 
the entreuchnicutft. Tho oppoaitioa was feeble; the baUerios 
were attacked in reverse and captnred, and our troops swept 
down the whole Icnglb and rear of the enemy’s position with 
m. c 
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struggle. As second in command tlio Governor-General could 
not, without going to extremities, issao or enforce orders, he 
could only suggest his vri*«hea, IIo had five aides-de-c.iiiip 
killed and five wounded, and the only officer ou his stalT wlio 
escaped %va3 his j-oungest son, Arthur, who fought hy his side 
throughout the action. In this melancholy ciigagctnent fell 
the noble Broadfoot, and tho chivalrous Somerset, who liad 
lioeu severely wounded at hlaharajpore, and. .after fighting at 
Ferozeshuhur with the hereditary gallantry of his race, fell 
covered with wounds. I'tiere, too, iwrishcd the amiable Major 
DArcy Todd, the former minister at Herat, who went into 
action with a laoumXul presentiment that he should not surv i\ e 
it, and Colonel Taylor, who had fought in America and Burm.ali, 
had assisted in forcing the Khybcr, and won fresh laui-ols at 
IstaliB. Piinco 'Waldcmar of Prussia, who had been making 
tho tour of tho Himalayas, joined the Govcrnor-Geacral’s camp 
with his medical attendant, Dr. Hoffmeister, who was killed, 
and Counts Greuber and Oiioto ; and the grandson of Frederick 
tho Second, at the distance of half the globe from his native 
laud, took an active share in a battle as fiercely contested aa 
that of Rosbacli. The cxtraoidinary carnage of the day has 
led to the enquio*, why tho ut-tiou was not deferred till tlie 
morrow, but it has been recorded by officers of the soundest 
judgment, th.at, considering the plan of the campaign, it could 
not have been safely postponc<l on military’ grounds. It was 
of tho fii-st importance to bring on an cngagcmeiit before the 
junction of the two Sikh forces. The coudition of the Britisli 
army, moreover, would not have been impiovcd by a bivonac 
during a night of bitter cold, without food, water, or shelter, 
Besides, it is by no means certain that, even if the battle 
had been delayed till tlie morrow, the same strategy would 
not have been adopted of throwing tho battalions on cn- 
trcnchmouts bnslliug with cannon, and served by the best 
native artlllcryraeu in India, and the inci case of the enemy's 
force would, in that casi^ only have Eer\cd to increase (lie 
elauglitcr. 
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Loodiana rejoined tlie camp, and made up the Biitish force 
to 15,000 men, of ^vhom 5,000 vrere Europeans. The follow- 
ing day -jwas employed in making arrangements for the 
assault. It was at once perceived that -if an entrance 
could be effected into either end of the entrenchment where 
it rested on the river, the whole of tlm guns along the outer 
line would he taken in reverse and rendered useless. It 
was affirmed that Lall Sing treacherously infoiToed the 
Governor-General that the western aimer wag the weakest 
of the Sikh cntrenchnuAts, and it was in consequence of this 
disdosure that the main attack was directed to this point by 
the division under General Dick. The centre division, under 
General Gilbert, and the right division, under General Sir Harry 
Smith, were directed to make feint attacks to divert the atten- 
tion of the enemy from the teal assault. Brigadier Curcton 
with hia cavalry was appointed to watch the Sil»h horse under 
Lall Sing. Tlie whole of the beaty ordnance was planted 
in masses on some of the more commanding points oppo- 
site the Sikh catrenclimeDts. A dense fog at dawn of the 
10th enabled the Commander-in-cluef to make his dispositions 
unnoticed by the enemy. The fog rolled up like a curtain at 
seven in the morning, and*the great guns opened on the 
encampment, which was under the command of Tej Sing. 
The Sikhs, nothing daunted, answered flash for flash from 
their powerful ordnance, and the rays of the sun scarcely 
jiicrced the Bulpliurous smoke which filled the atmosphere. 
At nine, before the cannonade had mado any impression on 
the enemy’s position, the British ammunition began to run 
short, and Sir Hugh Gough discovered that it was visionary 
to expect that his guns could, within any limited time, silence 
the fire of seventy pieces, behind well-constructed batteries 
of earth, planks, and fascines, or dislodge ^roops covered 
b 3 ’ redoubts, or cpaulments, or within a treble line of trenches. 
After having waited for these guns for seven weeks, it was 
found that they were of little aviul for thb success of the day, 
and it becamo evident that the issue of the struggle must be 
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where he found the death he sought, over a heap of his slain 
countrymen. The Sikh troops, pressed on three sides into a 
confused mass, still continued to contest every inch’of ground 
till, they were forced to the bridge, which tlifey found brokeu, 
and, preferring death to surrender, plunged into the stream. 
Unfortunately for them it had risen during the night, and 
flooded the ford, and they perished by hundreda in the attempt 
to cross. By the forethought of the Govomov-Gcneral the 
horse artillery had been brought up during the action and 
planted along the river, ^nd its cannonade completed the des- 
truction of the enemy. The confusion, disnjay, and carnage were 
such as had not been seen in India since the field of Paniput. 
The loss on the side of the Sikhs was estimated at 8,000, and 
the whole of their encampment, with nil their artillery, their 
standards, and vast munitions of war fell to the victors. The 
loss on our side was 2,383, but the victory was complete. By 
eleven in the momiug not an uuwounded Sikh was left on 
tho British hank of the Sullege. The conqueror^, as they 
beheld the trenches filled with the bodies of their iroii.hearted 
defenders, and the fords of tho SutJege choked np rrith 
thousands of corpses, and the river itself exhibiting in every 
diicction the wreck of a greht ann3', did not fail to pay a 
tribute of admiration to tho gallantry and tho devotedness 
of tho noble Khaha army. 

The vmy rattrj Abbott, a distinguished officer of engi- 

the i-unjub. ucei-e, had been croplo^'cd night and day in con- 
Feb i9w Bti-ucting a bridge with the boats which Lord 
EUenhorough had built in Siude, and Sir Henry Hardiugo 
]jad broiiglit up to Fcrozepoiv, and it was completed tljo night 
Ipcforc the battle. Sir Henry Hnrdingo, though sufTenug from 
a serious injuty occasioned by a fall from his horse, had been 
actively engaged on the field. He quitted it immediately 
after the victory was complete, and rcxlo twentj’-shi miles 
to Ferozepore, to hasten the paasago of the troops, and that 
same night fits regiments bivouacked in Hie Punjab. Tliree 
days after tho action, the whole anuj*, which, including camp 
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followers, counted 100.000 men and C8,000 animals, and forty 
pieces of artillciy, was enabled, through the admirable arrange- 
ments of Major Abbott, to cross the river without a single 
casualty. Two days before the engagement several vakeels 
arrived from Lahore, and solicited an audience of the Governor- 
General, but were informed that they would not be received 
till it had been fought. They made their appearance again on 
tbe 11th, bringing with them as a peace offering the European 
prisoners and a gig captured at Buddowal. They were dis- 
missed with a friendly message -to tlfo durbar, wliich brought 
raja Golab Sing and two of the ministers to the encampment 
on the loth, empowered on the part of the Maliaraja Duleep 
Sing to agree to any terms the Governor-General might thiuk 
fit to dictate. They were received as the leprcsentatives of 
an offending Government, •withoot the usual forms and cere- 
monies, and their complimentary offerings were refused. On 
tlio 17th, Duleep Sing himself came Into the camp, and having 
made his submission, was dismissed witli honour. During 
these negotiations, the army continued to advance to the 
capital, and on the 20th was encamped on the plain of Mee.m 
^leer. The conquerors wetc now in possession of the metro- 
jxilis of those who had wantonly invaded their territories, but 
Sir Henry Hardinge was determined to repress every outrage, 
and issued an order strictly forbidding any soldier to enter the 
city, even from motives of curiosity. The only humiliation to 
which the Sikhs were subjected was the occupation of tlio 
citadel of their pride by a garrison of British troops. 

Ecttietncntof futuie destinj' of the Punjab then came up 

wievurosii, for consideration. The issue of tbcw.w had placed^ 
it unequivocally at the disposal of the British Gov- 
ernment, and Sir Henry Hardinge might ha\ o incorporated it 
v,nth the Company’s dominions upon evetj’ principle of juslico 
and equity, and with the fall concarrenco of all the princes of 
India. But he had neither the means nor the desire of annex- 
ation. Sir Charles* Najner was, indeed, at the titco jircpared 
to march up from Sindo with 1C, 000 men and fifty guns, but 
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Sir Ilugli Gougli's army was essentiallv weak. Our strength 
in India consists in the mimter and eCicienoy of the European 
troo 2 >s wo are able to bring- into the fieJd, ami the four battles 
had reduced this European force to barely 3,000 men.. The 
morale of the army was low; the season heat and prostra- 
tion was approaching, and it was not easy to sec how the 
army with its endless followers could hare been sheltered and 
fed diiring the periejd when the cUm-ite reduced it to a state of 
inaction. After the battle of Sobraon, tlie Sikh armj* still 
mustered 14,000 strong, with forty jriercs of cannon. Upon 
a careful consideration of all cimjjnsfances. Sir Henry’ 
Ilardingc resoh ed, and not unwisely, to avoid encumbering 
his administration with the government of the Punjab. Ho 
considered it necessary to pumsli the Sikh nation for past 
oEeuces and to prevent the recurrence of aggression, but ho 
was ntaious to perform the«e duties without suppressing its 
political existence. Imine<hately after the Sikh army iu- 
\aded our territory ho h.id bsued a proclamation confiscating 
the Cj“>-Sutlcge possesrions of the Lahore crown, and he 
now annexed the Julhindcr doouK or district lying hetweoii 
the Sutlego and the llcea«,^to the Cominny’s donniaons, by 
which he obt.iined seenrity f<»r «>iir inll s(.itions, aud a po^fitiun 
which gave U'< the contnd of the Sikh cnpit.al. The expenses 
of the campaign wcie C«>inpuU*d at a croro ami a-half of 
nn>ecs which the L.»lioro state 'vas rerjuired to make good, 
but the profligacy of tho iiiiubters mid the rapacity of the 
soldiery had c\h.iusted the tn*aHijry, ami of the twelve croros 
which Itunjeet Sing left i» it, there rcinamed scarcely fifty lacs 
of rupees to meet the demand. Sir Ilcury dotcmuiii“ik therefore, 
to take over the f'rovmce of Cashmere and the highland'! of 
Jummoo id lieu of the nmaming emre. Smc« the dc.ith of 
Runjoet Sing, tho porvirful raja of Jummoo, jTJolah Sing, had 
always clierbhcil lIichoj»eof being able, by «c»mf Inppr turn 
of circumstances, to convert Ins prinnpihty into an indojten- 
dent soiereignty. During tho recent eonfest he had phjed the 
j>art of an iatcrc-tc:! neutral, watching the is«iio of the cou- 
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tost and prepared to side with the strongest. "When called 
to assume the oIBco of minister at Lalimo ho negotiated with 
the GoTcmor-Gericral as much for his own interests, as for 
those of the state. There could be little doubt that a clear 
understanding regarding liis^ jw.sse'-sions existed between 
him and tho British Goremurent, and hence it created no 
surprise when he stepped forward and offered to pay down 
the crore of rupees ou condition of being constituted thednde- 
pendent raja of Cashmere and Jummoo. The Boveroignty of 
those provinces was accordingly sold fb him, but it must not 
be forgotten that he reeeired oiify an indefeasible title to that 
which he actually possessed at tlio time. By this stroke 
of policy, Sir Henry Hardingc obtained funds to cover the 
espenses of the war, and planted on the northern division of 
the Punjab an independent Bajpoot.cliief between wlioin and 
the Sikhs there was a feeling of jireconcilablc discord, Tej 
Sing on healing of the disposal of Caslimore, offered twenty- 
five laca of rupees for another province and princely cwvn, but 
was sharply rebuked for his presumption. 

Treaty of thesth The treaty of the Oth March, in which tho set- 
M*fcu, i8i3. tlemeut of tbo Punjab was embodied, also pro- 
vided that the troops of the Lahofo state should be paid up and 
disbanded, and that tho regular Sikh army should be completely 
reorganized, and limited in future to 20,000 infantry and 12,000 
cavalry and that aU the ’guns, tlvirty-avx in number, which had 
been pointed against the British force should be surrendered. 
The troops who had so nobly confronted us in four actions 
were drawn up and discharged, and theic manly depoitment 
gave additional lustre to their valour. Tliey alluded to their 
discomfiture as the chance of war, and dwelt with unabated 
confidence on the future destiny of the Klialsa. Within forty- 
eight hours of the signature of tlie treaty, the durbar impor- 
tuned the Governor-General to lend a British force for the 
security of the Maharaja and Ins caintal until the reconstruc- 
tion of the Government was complete, and he consented, at 
length, to leave a sufficient force until the dose of tho year, but 
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with the positive ussnraiico that it wouW not be permitted to 
remain longer. The first Sikh war tlm< Icnninated in the dis- 
solution of the Khalsa array and the dismemberment of tlic 
Punjab 5 but India doubted onr success. After the indoiwiid- 
cnco of evorj' other kingilom had l>ecn siicceaslvoly extin- 
guished, the natives still fixed their eyes wKh a feeling of hoito 
on the new and powerful state which Iluuji-et Sing had built 
up in tlie Punjab, and clierisheil the belief that a native 
monarchy had at length been erectcil ou the banks of the Sut- 
legc. the cradle of IJiudoo power, destined to re-establish 
Ilindoo supremacy throughout India. The indecisivo character 
of the actions at lloodkee and rerozeshnhur, combined with 
the subsequeat inactivity of the anny, soircd to Htrongtben 
this opinion, and the rejiort of our decisive success at Allwall 
und Sobraon was rcccivcil with feelings of mistrust. Sir Ilenrj' 
Haidinge deemed it important to rtmo\-o this impiossiou fiom 
the native mind, 'and to demonstrate that the power of Rnnjecl 
Sing's kingdom was completely broken, and the last hope of 
a nindoo sovereignty dissipated. 

, A grand nroces-sion was accordingly foimod of 

rrwcMionoftl# .... .. ° 

cHvian.i6«M, two hundred and fifty of the camion captmvd 
from the Sikh«, which marched from Lahore to 
Calcutta with every demonstration of military pomp. It was 
received at every station and cantonment on t!io route with 
great distiuction by all tlic public fuuctiouarice. Its airival in 
Calcutta was celebrated by a magnificent ceremonial in which 
the Deputy-Governor, Sir Uerbert JIaddock, and the whole 
staff of Government, and all the battalions within leacli, took 
a part, and the report of it was transmitted to every durbar in 
lUndostan and the Deccan. Thtfannonucementof four battles 
fought in fifty-four days to repel an improvoked assault on our 
teuitoiics, produced an extraordinary sensation in England. 
Even tliosewho invariably professed a virtuou?; indignation on 
every recurrence of war or conquest in India, and attributed it to 
the ambition and rapadtyof our countiymeu, were constrained 
to admit tliat on this occasion, the qnestion of peace or w.ar 
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did not depend on the will of Governmoiit. Tlio tliaiilcs of 
Parliament were moved to Sirlicnrj’ llardingc, to Sir Iliigli 
Gough, and to their brave companions, by Sir Robert Peel in 
the (Joinmons, and by the Duke of Wellington in the Lords, 
iu s|X!eche 3 ivbich enhanced the value of the honour. The 
Governor-General^ad the Commander-in-chief were elevated 
to the peciage, and a baronetcy was coufciTcd on the %ictor 
of Aliwall. To all the troops engaged in the campaign, Sir 
Henry Hardinge granted twelve months full batta, without 
waiting for permission from home. e' 
irew arranee- llajor LawrcDcc was selected by Lord Ilardingo 
Britislr representative at Lahore, and laja 
1818. Lall Sing, the paramour of the ranee, the Orloff of 

the Punjab, was appointed prime minister. He was a roaii of 
low extraction, and handsome appearance, but without talent 
either for civil or military affairs, and his admiDistratioii, wliicli 
was very venal and oppressive, made him obnexious to the 
people, and more especially to the chiefs. Towartls the British 
Government he acted mth singnlar treachery. Soon afterthe 
raja Golab Sing had taken jmsscssion of his new kingdom of 
Cashmere, a formidable opposition was organized against his 
authority by Irnam-ood-decn. Major Lawrence felt the im- 
poitance of extinguishing the first spark of resistance with the 
utmost promptitude, before it burst into a llauic, and he pro- 
ceeded iu baste towards Casbmeio witli a largo force, uot%Yilh- 
Btanding the risk of being blocked up by the siunvs of the 
approacluug winter. “It was an extiaoidiuaiy* spectacle,” as 
lemiuked at the time, “to witness half a dozen Laropean 
loieigners taking up a lately subdued mutinous soldiery, 
through ouc of the roost difficult countries in the woilJ, to put 
tlio chief, formerly their commander, now in their minds a 
icbel, in possession of the brightest gem of their land.” The 
energy and promptitude of this movement ensuied its success. 
The rcfiactory Itnam-ood-deeu made hU siibinission, and then 
pmduced the tvritten orders of Lall Sing for his coutanxicious 
proccedioga. Lord Hardinge immediately directed a comiuis- 
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did not depend on the will of Government. The thanks of 
Parliament were moved to Sir Henry Hardinge, to Sir Hugh 
Gough, and to their hravc companions, by Sir Robert Peel in 
the (Jommons, and by the Duke of Wellington in the Lords, 
in speeches which enlianced the value of the honour. The 
Govcrnor-Gcneral^ad the Commander-in-chief were elevated 
to the peerage, and a baronetcy was coofeiTcd on the victor 
of Aliwall. To all the troops engaged in the campaign. Sir 
Henry Hardinge granted twelve months full batta, without 
waiting for* permission from home. e' 

Kew in-mce- Major Lawrcnco was selected by Lord Hardingo 
Pu^iii'Veo representative at Lahore, and laja 

J8W. ’ ’ LallSmg, the paramour of the ranee, the Oiloff of 

the Punjab, was appointed prime minister. He avas a roan of 
low extraction, and handsome appearance, but without talent 
either for civil or military affairs, and his administration, which 
was verj’ venal and oppressive, made him obnexioua to tiie 
people, and more especially to the chiefs. Towai^ds tUo British 
Government he acted with eiogwlar treachery. Soon aftorthe 
laja Golab Sing had taken iJosscssion of his now kingdom of 
Cashmere, a formidable opposition was organized ogoinst his 
authority by Imam-ood-deen. Major La^viencd felt the im- 
portance of extinguishing the first spark of resistance with the 
utmost promptitude, bofoic it burst info a flame, and he pro- 
ceeded in haste towards Cashmctc vritlia large foi-ce, notwilh- 
fit.anding the risk of being blocked up by tlie snows of the 
appto.aching whiter. “It was an cxtiaorduuuy*f»pectaclc,” us 
leiiiiiiked at the time, “to witness half a dozen European 
torcigiicrs taking up a lately subdued imitiiious soldiery, 
through oue of the raobt difficult couutnes in tlio world, to put 
tlie chief, formerly their comroander, now iti their mind? a 
rebel, in possession of the brightest gem of their land." The 
energy and promptitude of this mo%cmcnt cnsunxl its success. 
Tho refiactorj' Imara-ood-decu made his submi»=ioii, and then 
iir.iduecd the ^vriUc^v orders of Lall Sing for his eoutumacioua 
proceediuga. Lord Ilanlingo Immediately directed a commi?- 
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siou ot European officers to investi^falc the conduct of the 
minister, in the presenco of sixty-five SiUi chiefs. The 
clnrge of treachery was fnlly substantiated ; he 'was deposed 
from his office, and in spite of the icmonstranccs and tears of 
the ranee, conveyed to tho tenitories, and consigned to 

o'bU\'iou on a pension of 2,000 ivipeos a-montb. As the period 
rvliich Lord Ilardinge bad fixctl for the retirement of the 
British garrison l\otn the Pnnjab approached, the dmbar and 
the most influential clucfs assured liim that ■without tins sup- 
port, it would be impqgsjble .to carry on tic govemment, or 
prevent the restoiation of Kbafea supremacy. Lord Hardiuge 
yielded with great reluctance lo tlmir iiaportiinity. Fifty- 
two chiefs assembled nt the dmbar tout of the Resident and 
discussed the articles of agi cement which they themBclres bad 
assisted in drawing vip, In coujuucUon with Mr. Currie, and 
oil the IGth December, 184C, affixed their sigrtutiii-cs and seals 
to the now treatyr It provided that a council of regency, com- 
posed of eight of the leading chiefs should bo appointed to act 
under the control and guidance of the British Resident, who 
was to exercise nnUnntcd influence m all matters of internal 
ndministrAtion and cstemal polity*. A British fence was to 
be stationed in ttie various fojts and stations throughout the 
country, for the maintenance of ulucii the sum of twenty -tu'o 
lacs of rupees a-ycar was to be appropriated fiom the revenues 
of the st.ate. The arrangement was to continue for cjglit yeai h, 
till the Maharaja Dulceyj Sing attained his majority. By this 
treaty a much larger sliare of authority Avaa couferrod on the 
Resident than iiad been assumed in any of the states to 
which tlie Briti-.h Government hadevtended its protection, and 
Major Lawrence, an officer of the C«»mpany’8 artillery*, became, 
in effect, the ouccossor of Runjeet Smg. 
jicjiiriion ct Ih® course of thirty-six months, the three 

jhcArroy, 1 S 16 . independent armies of Suide, Gwaltorand Lahore, 
nuniborviig 120,000 soldiers, bail been extingui'licd, and aV 
their nrlillery, which formed their cbief^strcngth, c.iptiired 
The time apjiearcd now to have nnivcil when tJie btrength of 
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our ouTi army could lo regulated ■mtliout any reference to the 
hostility of the native jMiwers. Fpr eiglit years U’O had been 
incessantly engaged in war, or in preparations for it, and the 
armies cf the three Presideucies Lad been augmented since 
October, 1838, to the extent of 120,000 men. The pressure 
on the finances of the empire had been proportionately severe, 
and the expenditure at this tuue exceeded the income by a 
crore and a-lialf of rupees a-ycar. Lord Uardinge bad been 
obliged to Qi)en a uew loan io October, 1846, but, after the 
satisfactory settlement of the ,Punj^ in Ilecember, he con- 
sidered himbclf justified in reducing the military force and, 
with it, the pubhc cxix:u<liture. Happily, bis long military 
experience, both in the field sud as Secretary at War in the 
cabinet, enabled liiin to cany out the principle of rediictioo 
with great boldness, and at the same time with the least pos- 
sible detriment to the efficiency of the public serwicc. The 
police battalions were, accordingly, disbanded, and the ranlt 
and file of the army reduced to the extent of 50,000 men, leav- 
ing the number of officers. European and native, uudiminished. 
In the recent actions on the Sutloge it was found that we had 
not more than 4,500 sabres opposed to more than 20,000 of 
the enemy, and Lord Haidmge ifictified this deficiency by aog* 
nieiiting the iriogolar branch of the cai-alry. These reductions 
resulted iu a saving of a crore and a hundred and fifty lacs of 
rupees a-year. The revenue of the Sikli provinces on both sides 
the Sutlege which lie had annexed was calculated at some 
foity lacs of rupees a-year, and, combined with the subsidy of 
twenty-two lac-s from the Lahore state, restored the equili- 
brium of the finances. ?^or should it bo forgotten that in all 
Lord Ilardinge’s efforts to bring the expenditure within the 
income, there was no curtailment of individual salaries. J*ot- 
witlistanding these reductions, tlio security of the north-west 
frontier was fully provided for by the allotment of 54,000 
rncu and 120 guns to Meerut and the stations above it. The 
precautionary mcasui-cs adopted by Lord Ilardinge for the 
safety of tUo Punjab, manifested equal foresight and vigour. 
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He did not expect that a country teeming with disbanded 
6o)djer«, tlie biavcst and most haughty hi India, who iiad 
been murtuied in ^■ictory and conqncst, r.ud pampered with 
seven years of military licence, would bo ag free from disturb- 
ance, as a district in Ilengal. To provide for the piompt sup- 
pression of any insurrectionaiy movements trhich might arise, 
he organized three moveable brigades, complete in carriage 
and equipment, each of wludi consisted of on© European 
corps, three regiments of native infantry and one of cavalry, 
with twelve guns, chi(jfly of JEacopean horse artillery. TJicy 
were held in readiness at Laliotte, JuUunderand Ferozepore, 
to talre the field at the shortest notice. 
obiIs magnificent canals constnicted by the 

uis-1817. Mogul emperors in the north-west provinces were 
among the moat imi»rtant of their undertakings, but they 
becamo practicaliy extinct with (he decay of the empire, and 
by tlie middle of the last century h.ad ceased to be of any 
utility. The efforts made by the British Government to restore 
these invaluable works onginateil with Lord Uastings, and the 
zeai .and earnestness with which tlioy were carried on, formed 
one of the most distinctive features of his administration. 
Before he resigned his office he had the satisfaction of learn- 
ing that, through the smeiitific evertious of Lieutenant Blane, 
to whom lie liad entrusted the luidortaking, one of tbo most 
important of the canals had re-eiitcied the city of Delhi, after 
an iiitcmisslon of more than half a century. Those labours 
Were aintitiucd without lelaratiou uiidor lus Fucccssore, and 
a sum exceeding half a crore of mpees was devoted to Iho 
ro«toiation and maintenance of the accient cauals. Such 
worKs have always been found remunerative m India, and the 
nhole of tliis amount, with o tnflmg exception, was retuincd 
to the treasury in the augmented re\cnuc derived from the 
irrigation of S00,000 acres, the aiiuuat produce of which was 
estimated .nt two crorts and a-half of rupees. The superui- 
tcmlenco of tha canals at length dovoU cd»on Colonel Coi% in 
cue of the most distinguished officers of one of the most 
renowned corps of the Company a serrico, the Bengal engmeera. 

III. ■ 5 
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Down to tth period tlie labonra of tlio Dritisli Goremment 
luis been directed to the rcstoratioa of tbe decayed canals of 
the prcccdinj; dynasty ; bat it was noxv detcnniiiod to under- 
take tbo construction of an original work, far exceeding’ in 
magnitude and utility any enterprizo of tbe kind wbicb had 
ever been contemplated in India. This avas tlio Ganges canal, 
designed to fertilize the fields of tho Dooab lying between that 
stream and the Jumna. Zx>rd Auckland was ti’avcr'?ing this 
province in 1837, on his way to Simlah, when it was desolated 
by tho great famine, which was estimated to have swept away 
a million of the inhabitants,* atid to have cost tho state half a 
million sterling. The fimlliug aspect, during this calamity, of 
the distiicts wliicU' had enjoyed the benefit of irrigation from 
the lestored Itogul canals gave great weight to tbe proposal 
of Captain Cautley, who had succeeded Colonel Colvin, to 
construct a canal, and at an interview with Lord Auckland in 
\ho following year ho was authorized to undertake a thorough 
esaminatlon of the low tract of country lying near tho Ganges. 
Tho duty was eutrusted entirely to his agency. He com- 
menced his labours in December, l$3f>, and completed the 
whole of the survey, with the designs of tho project, the 
plans, the estimates, and cnlci^tions, with no other aid than 
th.at of a yoang infantiy officer, who joined him at the close 
of the final survey in 1814. His fiist report was submitted in 
May 1840, and transmitted to the Court of Directors, who, in 
a spirit of liberality worthy the greatness of their trust, 
sidopled tbe plan, extended it beyond the limits wliich the 
Indian authorities bad ventured to propose, and on the recom- 
mendatiou of Lord Auckland presented Captain Cautley widi 
the sum of COOO rupees, “in considciation of the great im- 
portance of the woik which he bad projected, and the zeal and 
ability displa^'ed by him in bis plans and report.” With tins 
encouragement from home. Lord Auckland prosecuted tJie 
Avovk vruU the utmost vigour, but Lord EUenbnrougli on his 
arrival 8Ui'i>eu<led.a\l operations, and ono inicovcnautcd a.'isist- 
nnt was alone left on tho worts. Tho original design was at 
ti ■' ‘iTi" materially mtxlJicd, and it was proposed to make 
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aie canal pnmatily a cbannel oE naTigatioa-lllonsh tW 
“ as a river on each side oE it-smd only, in the second 
stance, a work o! irrigation. A report was crdled Eor on the 
enbjcct; this prcpoatcrons pUn was rejected and the caml 
was restored to its original obpicl. The cons.deiation oE ttaa 
onestion tell to the lot oE Lord nardingc, and m llarch, 184., 
he visited the head ot the canal, and crammed its most im^r- 
tant Eeitnre, the Sola, a aqaedoct. alter which he dncctrf that 

the work shoald be pu-hed Eorward with the ntmostactrv.ty, 

and that Eimils should la. snpphedwilliont reserve. 

C..« rf Ire, The attention ot Lord Uardmse daring his tennre 
UssLarr . Ai- Qfgcc W3S chicflv occupied m .the rednction o 
„„.i™i». armament, 'm the eonslrnctina 

vs'em ot government in the Punjab, la tbe reorganl- 
otanow ays.cm ^ restomlioa ot the Unances. 

ration ol oar safficenl to absorb tbe tiino of 

Irhcse iinportant “'J limited to fortj-two months! 

on LoislUaidmge was accustomed to be 

but, hho I^rd S i,,(ofe dawn, and he was enabled to 

“Je^'t’e Ictme hr other labours coimecteil with the material 

hIbUed =mday Soar on all the Government cstablishmenis, 
„„r Hindoo and Mahomedan snbjeets a proof of oar 
“IS lor e^rXS ot o.ir creed. I.rd William Ben.nick 

ST."e hSidee. a ...ty Wen. chief in 
« 0 li'h »nihid of the GovcnKir-General s ns.dence at 
I 1 ,„T ffwer than twelve womoQ were br-rnt abve on 

"I”’ ,,,e. leird Ilarhngo emplovcd tlio niflcei cc ot 
Ins tninral I mdependent native 

our I'*™' „„t' only female immolation, but female 
princes . \ wilhni thc.r ttvritonis, anil, bc- 

‘i°m 'to departure from lnd.a. he had the satisfaction of 
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recciviog wiittcn assuranceB from ttrenty-foar of tbe princes 
aud princesses of India, including tbo raja Golab Sing, of 
Cashmere, that they had made tbe most strenuous and suc- 
cessful efforts to meet his ■wishes, and would not relax them ; 
and a suttco in any native state is now considered as incredi- 
ble as a duel in England. The distribution of bis patronage 
^vas regulated by an exclusive legard to the public injerests, 
and he was as free from the suspicion of nepotism as Lord 
Ellenborough him«;elf. The selection he made for important 
oflices did uo little credit to bis disccriimcnt. Among tbe most 
eminent of the public servants whom bo was instrumental in 
bunging fovwaid, may be mentioned Mr. — afterwards Sir 
Ilcary— Elliott, a highly drstingurshed oriental sclrolar, and 
an able secretary, who was cut off before he h.ad reached 
tho matmity of Ida fame } Colonel Grant, whom be -Bclectcd for 
the Adjutant-Generalship, and who lias won hrs way to the 
Governorship of Malta; aitd tho present Governor-General, 
whoso merits he was the first to discover. Lord HaicHnge 
secured the confidence of society in Imh'a, as he had done in 
England, by his sterling sense, and by the rare combination of 
a kind aud conciliatory disposition wrth decision of character 
and vigour of discipline. It 'WJ& felt on both sides the Cape, 
that in his hands tbe empiic was safe, aud that a spirit of 
improvement pervaded all bis purposes. He left Calcutta on 
tl\G 15tb March, ISIS, with the conviction, that it would not 
be necessary to fire another shot in India for seven years. 
The prospect of continued tranquillity appeared equally cer- 
tain to all the public writers of (he day; jet, so impossible 
ia it to forecast tho future in India, that before the end of a 
twelvemouth, the Punjab Lad revolted ami been reconquered, 
and had become a British pio^iucc. 
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CHAPTER 2SSIS. . 

LOED DAtnODSlE’S ADSIISISTJtATIOS — SECOND 81101 WAB, 

1848 - 49 . 

Dwi Daiiiaiafe, Ox thc 19tfe JoDuaiy, Lord Dalhousis landed at 
Chandpal ghant, io Calcutta, arid took the oaths 
and his seat iu Council, fifty years after Lord Wellesley, whose 
magnificent reign he was destined to rival, landed at the same 
stairs. He was in his thirty»shth year, the youngest man 
who had ever assumed thc government of India. Ho may be 
cousidcied as thc last of the proconsuls whom the Directors of 
tlie East India Company had for eighty* four years been accus- 
tomed to address as “ our Govenior-Gener.il j” his successor, 
though for some time under their control, became Ihe vicetoj 
of the Crown. Lord Dalhousie had sat in the House of Com- 
mons for several years before he sueceode<l to the family title. 
He had been President of th^ Board of Trade in Sir Robert 
Peel’s last cabinet, at a period when that department was in- 
undated by a flood of railway projects, which taxed its ener- 
gies beyond all former example; and, it w.as the extraordinary 
talent, industry, and aptitude for bumuess which he exhibited 
under that pressiuo ■which recommended him to the highest 
[iO'st in thc British empire — except the premierehip. He as- 
sumed the management of India without any of that know- 
ledge of the policy and thc institutions of Goverament, the posi- 
tion of thc native princes, or the character of the people, which 
Lord ‘Wellesley, Lord Aliotc^ Lord William Bentinck, and 
Lord Ellcnborough had brought out with them, but his natural 
genius soon caught thc spirit, and mastered the details of the 
Indian administration. Tho period of liis rule, which extended 
to eight years, ^vas filled with transactions ot the most momen- 
tous character, which will long contmue to affect tho happiness 
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of tlic vast population of India. To present a clear and com- 
prcliensive retrospect of liis adminiitration, it may Lo u=oful to 
waive the chronological order of events, and to distribute them 
under the three divisions of, the military' operations which were 
forced upon hitoyLis procedure regarding the native princes, 
and his various plans for the welfare of the people and tlie 
prosperity of tlie country'. 

MooiTsj, 18 M. VTithhi four montlis of Ins arrival, all those 
^ ^sanguine expocUttlons which Lord Hardlngo had 
bequeathed to Wm of a long i«gu of ]»cacc were rudely dissi- 
pated, and the note of w.ar was again sounded across the Sat- 
lege. Major— afterwards Sir Henry — Lawrence, a soldier and 
a statesman, to whom the task of sustaining British authority in 
the conquered, hut unsubdued, kingdom of the Punjab had been 
commuted, ^vas coustroiued to visit Englan J for his health, nod 
he was succeeded, temporarily, by hU brother, and then by Sir, 
Frederick Currie, a member of the Supremo Council. Those 
who remembered the catastroplio of CabuJ, saw, not without 
some misgivings, a civilian again placed in a position wliich 
lequircd the experience aud the influential counsels of a nidi* 
tary man. He found no velvi.^ cushion at Lahore. Scarcely 
had he entered upon his oQicc than a small cloud no bigger 
than a man’s hand appeared on the horizon over Jlooltan, 
which, in the course of six months, overspread the Punjab and 
brought on a conflict as arduous as that of 1845. Sawua Mnll, 
who had been appointed dewan, or govemor of Mooltan, by 
Eonject Sing, was assassinated in 1844, after twenty years of 
power, and tho adiuinistratioa passed into the hands of his poo, 
Moolraj, whose subordination to the central authority of La- 
hore, was little more than nominal. But Lall Smg, tho miidi'* 
ter, knowing that a large treasure had been accumulated by 
Sawun Mull, ut Mooltan, demandedacrore of rupees asam^rn'r, 
or succession fine, from his son, who was enabled eventually 
to effect a compromiso for eighteen Zacs, Ho tookadrantagi't 
however, of the confusion which leigncd in tho Punjib, to 
withhold payment; but, on the establishment of a strong 
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government under British .auspict^ an army sent to coerco 

liim, but he contrived to baOlc it. He then applied for the 
interposition of Mr. Lawrence, and, under his safe conduct, 
proceeded to Lahore. After adjusting the fmc, he offered to 
resign tho goecruineDt, on the double gro^yid of family dis- 
eeasioa'’, and the new fiscal arrangements whicli were about 
to be introduced into tho province, and which he affirmed 
would damage his iucome. On the arrival of Sir Frederick 
Currie at Laiiorc, Sfoohaj renewed liis offer of resignation, 
witliout any other stipiffation yian that of s:vvjfig ijis honour 
m the eyes of his people. It is diflicnlt to believe that a 
native cliicFlain in the positiou of Moolrai, enjoying all but 
indcpendeut authority, senously contempiated the stirrender 
of his power, although he may h.avo made the offesr uadcr a 
feeling of temporary imtation ; and it would have been an act 
of wisdom and prudence not to put Lis professions to tho 
proof. The dm bar, however, chose to take him at his word, 
and in March cliiectcd Khan Sing to proceed to Mooltan, on a 
lahiry of 30,000 rupees a*year, and tal-.c o\ er the government. 
i5ir Frederick Currie selected Mr. Agnew, a civilian and a good 
oriental scholar, to accompany Lira, nominally, as the political 
agent, but in reality to assuuio tho enthe management of the 
country, and to introduce a new system of finance and revenue. 
For this proceeding ho has been severely criticised, and it has 
been justly renmrked that if he was not prepared at tho time 
to snjiport it by an overwhelming force against all the oppo- 
sition it was certain to encounter, he siiould have postponed tho 
mission until tiie usual season of operations in the cold weather. 
Mr. Agnew, iu company with 1 h 3 assistant Lieutenant Ander- 
son, and Khan Sing, with on escort of 350 Sikh troops and a 
few guns reached Mooltan on tho IStli Apul, and encamped 
at the Eclgih, a fortified temple in the vicinity of the tonn. 
tiurtcr prtts On the morning of the 19Ui, Moolraj waited on 
Bhii,ii oicifri, the British oflicers, to discuss the terms on which 
'***• the UTiAtivo gtyvcrnTne'ci'e to be given 

. up. Ho ashed for a regular deed wf acijuiftance on tho pro* 
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dv\ction of tbc papers of tIio*prevtoufi year, but Mr. AjjtveV in- 
sisted on all the accounts of tho prerions six years. Moolraj 
natiu'ally hesitated to produce documents which might com- 
proimso him by disclosing tho secrets of his administration v 
and, though ho yielded at length to tho demand, ho left the 
encampment with a scowl on his brow which boded no good. 
He felt that he bad been injured and diahononred before his 
own people. On the momiug of the 20th, Sir. Agnew and 
Lieutenant Anderson proceeded %Tith him to inspect the varlou'i 
estabhshraenta^jvliich he was about tO resign j but, as they 
entered tlie fort, he requested Ihcm to dismiss a portion of 
their guard, to which they injudiciously acceded, although lu 
refused, on some frivolous pretence, to diminish bis o""!* 
refinue. As they were rctumiug from the fort and crossing 
the drawbridge, Mr. Agnew received a spear tlirust under his 
arm, was thrown off his horse, and wounded in tliree jilaces 
wth a sword as he lay struggling with his assailant. Lieu- 
tenant Anderson was likewise suddenly surrounded and foiled 
to the ground by assassins. Moolraj, wlio was riding side by 
side with Mr. Agnew at the time, immediately sot spurs to his 
horse and rode off at full speed to his country residence, while 
the wounded officers were con’rtlyetl by their attendants to 
the Edgah. Oa the momiug of the 20th, a brisk fire was 
opened upon it from the guns of tho citadel, wliich was 
maiutaiued throughout the day, and answered by the gun^ 
which had accompanied the party from Lahore. Mr, Agnew 
then despatched a letter appealing to tlie compassion of 
JloTiltaj, but he stated in reply that, although anxious to come 
to lus assistance, he was restrained by the violence of hi^ 
soldiery. He did not, however, refuse to allow them to fasten 
a war bracelet on hia arm, and there could be no doubt of his 
complicity iu this atrocious attempt to assassinate tho British 
officers. Mr. Agnew and his companion wero in liopcs of 
being able to maintain their position until relief should arrive 
from Bunnoo or Bliawnljxire, but their Sikh escort, which 
consisted of Goorkiia soldiers, proved treacherous, and went 
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over in a body to tbe enemy, leaving them at the mercy of a 
orea* of howIing^ savages, who <sitered tho mosque and com* 
piloted the work of death- A missliapea monster of the name 
of Goojor Sing, rushed upon Mr. Agiiew, loaded lum with the 
foulest abuse, and severed his head from his body at tho third 
stroke, wljilo tlie rufCaus hacked Lieutenant Anderson to 
pieces. Their bodies were dialed ont amid brutish yells; 
their heads were presented to iloolraj, and then tossed among 
the mob, filled with gunpowder, and blown to, atoms. The 
morning after the a-jsasshiation, Moolraj trausTcyjcd his family 
and his treasure to the fort, an<J, haring placed him'self at the 
head of the insxirrectionaty movement, issued a prochunation 
summouhig all the iohabitauts of the province, of every creed, 
to rise and wage a religious war ^ iih the Feringees. 

,, . The emcrgencT for which the foresight of Lord 

at Labors, Hardiogo had mado pioMsiou by bis moveabl? 

brigades had now arisen ; but tliere w.is no longet 
Sir Ileary Lawrence at the head of affairs in the Punjab, or 
Lord Ilardingc at the head of the Govcnimcuf. The Posident 
at Laliore wa« an annable and mtelligeut civihau, the Goveruor- 
Generai was an able statcsuiaii, but young in years and new 
in authority. lie was as yef but partwlly acquainted with 
thoso wbo bold posts of imjiortuuce in the Government, and 
was, moreover, without any of that military eAijerienco which 
enabled his predecessor to mamtain, without presumption, a 
powerful control of our military movements. Had Sir Henry 
Lawence been at Lahore, he would have moved the brigade 
uj'On Slooltan, with tho same promptitude which he had exhi- 
bited in Us march to Cashmere at the begiiuiing of the winter, 
to cru^h Imam-ood-deen, and doubtless with the saroo success. 
Had Lord Il.ardiDgv been ot the head of the Goremmeat, he 
' would liave taken upon himself to dcsp.atch th^ large force ho 
liad massed on thenorth-west frontier and collected at Bakkur, 
nnd imested Mooltao bcforeMoolrajcould make any adequate 
prci>aratians for resKtauce. A mitch through Sinde and from 
Lahore in tho mouth of 3lay would doubtless have occasioned 
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many casualties, but our empire in India had been acquired 
and maiulaiued. not by fair weather campaigns, but bj' taking 
the field on every emci^ncy, and at any season. On tbo first 
news of the assault at Mooltan, Sir Prcdericlc Currie ordered a 
largo force of horse, foot, and artillery to prepare for a march; 
but oa bearing, a day or two after, that the officers bad been 
murdered and that their escort luvd de<«crted to the enemy, h® 
countermanded tlio movement of the troops, and resoh'ed to 
aw£ut tbe decision of the Commauder-in-chief, on whom be 
pressed thelac^ssity of prompt and^euergetic action. Lord 
Gongh, however, considered the season of the year unfavour- 
able for military operations, and determined to postpone them 
to the cold weather, when he should be prepared to take the 
field in person. Lord Dalhousio gave Jus concurrence to this 
decision. Sir Henry LaAvrcnce aptly described this iirocitisii* 
nation as “a resolution to bavo a grand s/n'iar— huiit—in th® 
cold season under his own lead.” 

Lseuteisine Resident and tho Cominauder-in-cliief had 

Edwardej, scarcclj ceascd to bandy arguments, when Lieu* 
tenant— now Sir Herbert — Ed wardcs, a young 
officer employed in tlie revenue settlement of Bunnoo across 
the Indus, who was at the timff known only by the produc- 
tions of his pen which liad recommended him to the notice 
of his superiors, brought the question of a niilitarv movement 
to an immediate issue. With the energy and military enter- 
prise of Chve, but with greater moral courage, inasmuch as he 
assumed a heavier re.‘»poDsibihly, lie determined to take the 
initiative in crushing the revolt. Withont ^vaitmg for 'orders 
from Lahore, he crossed the Indus with 1,200 infantry, .350 
horsemen, and two guns, and took up a position at the toivn 
of Leiah j bnt a letter whidi he intercepted informed him that 
Ins men had agreed to sell his head for 12,000 rupees, and 
their own services for a similar sum; no dependence could 
thereforo bo placed on them. Sloolraj was moving down to 
attack him, auJ lie found ituei^sary to recross tho river. IBs 
assoaatc in this enterprise, Colonel Cortland, an officer in the 
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ptfrrice of tlio durbar, bad under bis command a reg'imeat of 
tmstworthj' Maliomedans and six guns, and tho officers 
made the most strenuous exertions to raise troops free from 
the infection of treachery — “boIdTillains ready to risk their 
otrn throats and to cut those of any one else.” Colonel Cort- 
land had been ordered by the Resident to* move snuth'ward 
to aid in tbs collection revenue, and be quitted Lientenant 
Edwavdes with 2,000 men. i^Eoolraj immediately despatched 
a force of C,000 men to attack liim, when Lieutenant Edwardes 
tnovod down to lus assiftance, bj’ land and by troter, executing 
a march of fifty miles in twenty-four hours. The combined 
fotce was successful lo repelling the a««anlt, in occupying the 
whole of the Trans-Indus district, and in obtaining possession 
of all the boats on the iivcr. ilcauwliik*, the Nabob of Bhawul- 
pore, forty miles south of Mooltan, who had faithfully main- 
tained bis nllianco with the Compaay since the visit of Captain 
Bnines in 1832, was requested by the Resident, at the instance 
of Lieutenant Edwardcs, to advance with his army to the attack 
of Sloolraj. Lieutenaut Edwardcs formed a junction with his 
troops on tlie 18th June at Kincyree.but found them in u statu 
of complete disorganization, tbcir helpless commander sitting 
under a tree counting lus Iftads and muttering his prayei*s. 
IVitb great difficultyhecstaUishcdsonwtljinglikeorderintbeir 
rseu«of ranks before they were attacked by iloolraj, who 
Kisejrrr. isih camc douTj iipon them with a body of 8,000 Sikhs 
June, JS4S. gtins- The aettou was fiercely contested 

for many hours, and the result was tor a time doubtful, but at 
three ia the afteriiooa the timely amral of Colonel Cortland’s 
Te'nmcnts wth his guns decided the foitune of the day, and 
(lie Mooltan army fled in coufusioti from the field. After tlio 
victory, I.ieutcnaut Edwardes importuned the Re‘?ident to 
reinforce him, and preparations were made for the despatch of 
an adequate force, but the Commandcr-in-cuief again rnter- 
posed his authority, because the season was not yet favour- 
able and the siege tnun lo be drawn by; bullocks h.ail not ao 
yet moved from Cawiiporc. On the 2Stb June, Lieutcnaiit 
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Edwardca was strengthened by the accession of 4,000 men, 
brought by Imam*oo(l-deen, who had returned to his allegiance, 
whtcli raised his force, including the Bbawulporo contingent, 
to 18,000. hloolraj, alarmed at the growing power of his 
opponents, advanced against them with his whole force, which 
bad been in tbe rneantirae augmented by deserters to 11,000, 
Battle of supported by clcvcn guns, and met tliem at Su* 
surtoosain, doQsaiti, in the neighbourhood of his capital. After 
iJtJniy.ists, ^ cannonade of several hours, a brilliant charge of 
one of Colonel Cortland’s re^ments, Ifd by an office clerk of 
the name of Quin, decided the action. The ifooltan troops 
recoiled from tlic assault, and fled. Aloohuj was thrown from 
Ills elephant by a cannon ball, and, mounting a horse, Joined 
the fugitives, and sought shelter within the walls of tho city. 
’Ibe spnitod eiiorts of tho young lieutenant bad tbus, in tbe 
space of a few weeks, recovered the province and shut up the 
rebel in Ids citadel. “Now,” ho wrote to the Resident, “ is the 
time to strike ; it is painful to see that I have got to the end 
of my tether.” lie represented in strong terms tho impolicy 
of condemning his raw levies to a stale of inactivity for three 
or four months, exposed to the intrigues and allurements of 
Moolraj’s emissaries, while the*fcimentation in tbe Punjab 
was daily becoming more intense. 

iwspaicii of Frederick Corrio determined to lose no time 

Oencranmws, in following up the Buccesaful exertions of Lieu- 
**** tenant Edwardes, and took upon himself tho re- 

sponsibility of ordering Oencral "Wliish to prepare the moveable 
brigade lor dlf. immediate maroh to Jlooltan. Lord Gough 
refrained front 'offering any opposition to tho movement of 
this force, but wisely determined to double its strength .and 
raise it to 7,000 men, of whom a third were Europeans, and 
to send thirty-four guns with it. Lord Dalliousie said that 
although liis opinion of tho proper period for action had under- 
gone no dmnge, he was ausioas to maintain the authority of 
the Resident, and directed him, at all liazaids, to carry out 
the policy bo brd rcaolvod upon with vigourr iTean^^liile, 
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Lieutenant Edwardes "was joined ly a Silch force ■which the 
Lahore durhar had been permitted to despatch to Slooltan 
under Shere Sing, one of the most influential chiefs in the 
.Pimjab, ostensibly to co-operato agjunst Moolraj, but iiireabtyj 
as it subsequently apijcared, to embrace every opportunity of 
supporting his rebelhon. It was no secret at Lahore that 
hotii he and big troops were thoroughly disaffected, and the 
great object of the Resident, after they had proceeded on their 
march, was to prevent their being brought in contact with 
Jfoolraj and bis bands,^ Shere Sing’s army was accordingly 
directed to lialtvithm fifty rttlcs of Mooltan, but, after the 
victory of the 1st July, he was permitted to continue his 
progress to that town. Tins ■was the cardinal error of the 
first period of the carop.o)gn, and it entailed the most disastrous 
results. Shere Sing id not hesitate to avow that his soldiers 
■were incessantly urging him to join the revolt, 'and that if 
Lieutenant Edwardes had not been victorious at Sudoosain 
they would have gone over to Moolraj to a man. During the 
timo they were encamped before hlooltau not a day passed 
without some desertions to tho enemy, and the peril of the 
British conunandei was seriously augmented by the prcsenco 
of tiiese worse tlian doubtful allies. “ 

Til* intnpirs of cvcRts wliic'li (r.iuspircd at Lahoro during 
tbe «jtijrao«, these proceeding^ exposed the mino upon which 
wo had been for some tune sitting in tho Punjab. 
Tlic JIaharanee, a woman of lusatiable nnibitioii and iude- 
fatigable intrigue, and animated with a spirit of bitter hostility 
to British ascendency, liad been placed uiider^jTCstrHnt at a 
place called Shakoopoor, a few miles from Laliorc, ami her 
annual allowance of a lac and a-half of nijHies had been 
reduced to 4,000. In May, 1818, a conspiracy to comipt the 
troops at Laliore was thscovered and traced to her niacluna- 
tion=, and two of her agents wore convictal *.ind executed. 
The investigation condneted on this occ.i'-ion disclosed the 
startling fact that she had been engaged ^pr some tune in a 
conspiracy against ns, and that all the chiefs of the Lahore 
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cimliar, with tho cxcc'ption of two, liad agreed to co-operate 
with her for our cxpuloiou. It was likewise asserted that 
Khan Sing, who accompauied Mr. Agnew to Mooltan, was 
himself deeply implicated iu tho plot, and had engaged to 
raise the pronneo ns soon as he liad obtained possession of 
tho citadel. She had extended hcV intrigues to Cabal, to Con- 
duhar, to Cashmere, to tho Sikh protected states, and even to 
the princes of Eujpootana; and had endeavoured to organiz® 
a confederacy again'st Itnlish authonty as ramified as tliat 
which Bajee Rao had projected thirtj'cj'cars before. Tho whole 
body of Sikh troops in the difrbar anny was ripe for revolt. 
There did not exist a chief or an officer who w.as not eager to 
filiake off the yoke of tlio foreigners, and ngaiu to enshrine the 
national idol of Khalsa supremacy. Tfaoio was not an inch of 
firm ground under our feet throughout the countiy of the Ht© 
rivers. Sir Fredenck considcied that in these ciicumstancea 
there could be no peace or Fecurity wliile tlie Maharanee con- 
tinued in the Punjab, fomenting tbsafTeotiou ; and, by an 
unexpected and adioit movement, which anticipated nil oppo- 
sition, ho caused her to bo conveyed acioss tho Sutlege and 
transferred to the care of the Resident.at Benares, the warder 
of tlio dethroned princes and pi4occss>€s of India. 
chouwsinB. spirit of revolt now bcgim openly to de- 

velope itself. Clmtler' Sing, the father of Shere 
Sing, who had been intrusted with tho government of the 
province of Pazara, lying on the left banlc of tlie Indus, ex- 
hibited unequivocal signs of disaffection, and caused Colonel 
CanoTar^ond gf Eunjeet Sing’s old officers, to be put to death, 
because he refused to move his guns without the oiders of the 
politic.ll agent. TheEesident was slow to credit his treachery, 
aud Jhunda Sing, who was supposed to possess more influence 
over him than any other man, was sent to endcavonr to keep 
him to bis allegiance. Jbiinds, however, turned tiaitorliim^elf, 
and joined the standard of Chuttcr Sing, who threw off the 
mask, and proceeded to attack Captain NiehoLson, whom Major 
Lawrence had piomptly sent down to hold Attok, the key 
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adjured liis son Shcro o ^ juwardes of hta unaUcmlilc 

contimicd J „,, ,i,e communications lie hud 

“l^’df’:":e::id offered to taho^un oath 0, aile- 

giunco on the l,rigades, consisting of tot 

icl, a huttcriiiE tram, started for 

K""- CLrat the latter end of duly. h„. thonrh the 

„le lu-Ck hundred and trreirty mdos, and ho 
diatanco tvas on J ^ i„,cn of rratcr carriage doom the 
enjoyed the htoalled conreru^^ . 

6 tre,\ra, the torco nas ' gi,|c,l '« ith the opeu defection of 
tion. 'Ms P«'“ to huem='-' ■=' 

ChutlerSiug. cnahl d M„d,^^ 

arury, and to ° „ ,1, ,„crcascd conf.dence. Strango 

.a-ldio it also msiuted lum rVhish's troops trero more 

to soy, it "'as hat"'' ' ,0 Mooltan tliau they had been 

hcalrtry ''n^as iiraoitest that the uasuilahleness 

In cantonments, and t objection to 

of the seasoii, trhicl mere hughcar. Tho 

ail - ,0 reached Mooltan on tho Srd Sep- 

haltcring tram at lengl ,„„,„„ccd to an rmcondltionul 
temhov, and the gatns ■ ■ Maharajah, tho 

surreader, not^ho^orer, „f Her Majeat^y 

actual sovcrcio^ . . c.Uia were tliu 3 ltd to tho 

' thoQacenofEngUiidi am &nO-cate tho 

conclusion that tro had ”' •* j,,c clienah and on 

countrs-. hlooUan, P; gcu-.,, .fsia and Hin- 

thc l.ighw.iy of remm . .cant touais in the Punjab, 

dostau. arm, one 0 im -X^India, erected o.r r.eaa.ed 

Thofottavasoacoltl^^^^^^^^^,^ cg„„t f„ny 

ground, wth 'walU tldrtv towers, nfld 

lect high. J garr,son,.d by about 2 , 0 t«) 

a ditch tweiitj fee l,kewi«e slrousl.v Itiitificl, 
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command. “I'lio firat assault was made on tlio suburban out- 
works, wbicii wero defended with great resolution, and were 
not carried without the loss of 272 killed and wounded, of whom 
seventeen w’cro ofEcors. A good position was thus obtained 
for bombarding tbe toAvn ; hut within eight days after the 
batteries liad opened, all operations wero at oiico brought to 
a close. Sliero Sing yielded at length to the importunity ef 
iiis father and the eagerness of his troops, and on the 1-ith 
September broke up liis camp, ordered the “drum of rcliglou”*. 
to strike up, and .passed over to tlio ^peiuy with 5,000 troops,' 
two mortars and ton guns. ‘After tliis defection, General 
Lish found it impossible to continue the siege, and accord- 
ingly abandoned tbo trenches the next day, and retired to a 
jiositioa in the vicinity of the town, well adapted for tho re- 
ception of provisions by water. There bo threw up entrench- 
luents, waiting tbo arrival of reinforcements, and was, in facb 
besieged in his turn. Shore Sing immediately issued a pro- 
clamation “by direction of the holy Gooioo,” under the seals 
of nine of the ohlefs in his army, announcing a religious war 
against the “cruel Feriogees,” and calling upon all who eat the 
salt^of the sovereign of the Kbalsa, Ddloop Sing, to join the 
etaiflard of the raja Shero Si&g and the dewan Jloolraj, to 
cut off the posts, and to put every European to death. 

General retoit in Tlio wholfi of the Pihijab was now in a state of 
lUe ruiijat, ISIS revolt, with tli© exception of the two Sikh forces ^ 
at Pcshawur and Biinnoo across the Indus, and they only 
waited for.^fit opportunity to join their fellow coontrymeu. 
The ciders vflio had received especial distiuction and advan- 
tage from the British authorities were among the leaders of the 

rebellion. Ihe veteransofRoujeetSing^sarmy, scattered through 
the country, burned with impatience to meet the British bat- 
taboiis in the field, recover their lost honour, and restore the 
religious supretnacy andthe miUtaiygioriesof tlieEhalsa. Tho 
paltry outbicak of Jloolraj, fostered by tho folly of delay, had 
groivn into a portentous war. Loid Dalhousio foimd that ho had 
a great cusia to face, and the bravest soldiers in India, animated 
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l)j a patriotic euthuslasrn, to encounter. The work which had 
taxed the utmost powers of his experienced and military pre- 
decessor was now to be done over again, and lie showed him- 
self fully equal to the emergency. In writing to the Secret 
Committee he stated that no other course was now open to 
us hut to prosecute a general Punjab war with vigour, and 
ultimately to occupy the county with our troops. Prepara- 
tions were accordingly made to take the field in earnest. An 
army was called up from Bombay to reinforce General Whish, 

■* and the Governor, Sir George Clerk, who had foreboded no good 
from the premature deputation of Mr- Agnew and Lieutenant 
Anderson to Jlooltan, organized a force of 7,000 men to move 
iato the Punjab. An addition of 17,000 men was mads to the ' 
strength of the Bengal regiments, and the army destined for 
operations in the Punjab was ordered to assemble at Feroze- 
pore. On the 10th October Lord Dalhousie proceeded towards 
the scene of operations ; Jmd, at a farewell entertainment given 
to him at Bamckpore, took occasion to say in the coarse of his 
speech, “ Unwarned by precedent, uninlluenced by example, 
the Sikh nation has called for arar, and on my word, Sirs, they 
shall have it with a yengcance.” 

jiaTtmtotj of Sliere Sing wjs received with great coldtpcss 
Shore siag, i9ts. gnd mlstrust, by Moolraj, who wjsJied him to 
desert the English, but not to encumber Mooltan with lus * 
presence. His troops were not permitted to enter the town 
J till they had taken au oath of Cdclilj' to the rebel cause on the 
holy book, and even then were required to encamp under the 
guns of the fort, the gates of which were closed against tbem. 
Moolraj was especially apprehensive that Shore Sing would 
make a large demand of money, and hit upon the expedient 
of promising pay to his troops, on condition that he should 
go forth and engage in one good tight with General ^Vhish; 
but this he thought fit to decline. Ho had objects of ambition 
of his own. His father liad directed him to advance to Guze- 
nt V hich he selected as the rendezvous of the Sikh,. troops, 
little dreamiiigthat it was destined soon aftcHobe the grave ol 
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their independence. He accordingly quitted Mrxjltan twenty- 
five days after liis revolt, and on the 9th October marclied 
towards the Eavee with an army of 5,000 men, swelled at 
every stage by the old soldiers of the Klialsa army, who daily 
flocked to his standard. He advanced up to Jung on the left 
bank of the Chenab, laying waste the country as he proceeded, 
and announcing his intention to attack the city of Lahore. He 
pushed one of his divisions up to a position only twenty miles 
distant from the caiJital, and liad t?ie audacity to burn a hridgo 
of boats on the Ravee, t3ie flumes of which were visible from 
the battlcmenta of the citadel. « The spirit of enterprise which 
these movements eihibJted astounded the? Resident, and he 
became importunate wth the Commander-in-chief for Im* 
mediate reinforcements. The capital, he said, was hemmed 
in and menaced by the rebels, who were raising the country 
^v^thm twelve m'des of it, and if an attack were made on the 
cantonments, it would be supported by a simultaneous rising 
in the city, which contained 30,000 swordsmen, and a popula- 
tion universally disaffected ; the Government would thus bu 
placed in a very critical and disgraceful position. lluppfly» 
Shere Sing was ignorant of the defenceless situation in which 
capital had been uosocoanixbly fefc for msny r%’ecks 
he and his father were known to bo in open rebellion 'vilh 
15,000 gallant and enthusiastic Siklis under their banneis- 
Two regiments of infantry, together with one of cavalry, and 
some artillery were despatched from Fciozopoi-o for the defence 
of Lahore, ^Lut they marched leidhrcly at the rato of eight miles 
a-day. Sfiere Sing, however, iastead of attacking the city, 
marched westward to meet the Bunuoo troops, consisting ef 
Four regiments of infantry, one of cavalry, six tioops 
horse artillery and four gnus, who had at length mutinied 
and murdered their uifleers. The Res5tlej)t was relieved from 
hia anxieties ‘by tlie arrival of the Ferozeporo brigade under 
Colonel Cureton, to whom the Commander-in-cliief issued a 
positive and unqualified injunction to undertake no active 
ineasuro whatever tUI he himself came ui>with the main army- 
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„ ^ Chutter Sinp, havinp raised the standard of 

t>ost Mthomta, reDellion, and, as he said, “devoted Ins head lO 
God and Iiia arras to tlie Khalsa," opened negO' 
tiations ■with Cabul, and made Dost Mahomed the offer of thq 
prorince of PeshaTmr, on condition of ids joining tiie crusade 
against the English. The aHiatice, which was speedily com- 
pleted, was one of the most singular compacts even in oriental 
history. The Dost had alw.ays considered the Sihs the most 
inveterate enemies of liis nation and his creed. Runjeet Sing 
had for twenty year^ been ^engaged in dismembering the 
Afghan monarchy, from which be had wrested the provinces of 
Cashmere, Mooltan, andPcshawnr.aswellas other territories on 
both sides the Indus. He bad joined the Pntish Government 
in the expedition to Cabal, -nhlch resulted in sending the Dost 
Q houseless wanderer to BoUiara, and eventually a captive to 
Calcutta. The Dost had seen the mosques at Pesbawur dese- 
crated by the infidel Sikhs, and the Mahomedan population of 
the Punjab trampled under fool by religious intoli'rance. It 
was a strong indication of the Lopes which our procrastina- 
tion had excited, that^be who had beheld with his own eyes the 
magnitude of cmr resources, and witnessed the extiactiim of 
Runjeet Sing’s power, should^ury in oblivion his animority to 
the Sikhs, and join an incipieut revolt directed against onr 
supremacy. So elated was he with the prospect of revenge, 
that he not only promised to join the insurgents with his con- 
tingent, but addressed an impertinent letter to tho British 
authorities, exulting in the acquisition of Peshawib", and offer- 
ing his good offices to mediate between them and the Sikhs. 
ai*jor ijimnrt province of Pesliawur wliich Chutter Sing 

sold to the Afghans, was under the pohtical 
18 K charge of Sir George — then Major — Lawrence, 

one of the Lawrence brother*, and was gumsoued by a body 
of 8,000 Sikh troops, upon whose fidelity little reliance could 
be placed, now that the whole atmosphere was charged with 
treason. Chutter Sing never ceased to pnfss them to join his 
Blaodard, and it required all the tact of the Major, and tho 
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great influence v?liich lie had acquired over them, to maintain 
hia post in these desperate curcomstanccs. lie liad repeat- 
edly entreated that a brigade might bo sent up to hold the 
^province, but though a column was at one time warned for 
that service, it was speedily countermanded. TJie troops con- 
tinued to resist the offers of Olmttcr Sing so steadily, that, 
in despair of success, he was about to march from the Indus 
to join Ids son, when his object was accomplislicd through the 
agency of Sultan Mahomed, tho brother of Dost Sfahomed, and 
the personification of Afghan perfidy. «’IIe was under peculiar 
obligations to Stf Henry Lawrence, who found him a prisoner 
at Lahore, and not only restored him to liberty, but reinstated 
him in his jageers at Peshawur. His gratitude was manifested 
by seducing the troops from their allegiance, add pressing 
them to assault the biotber of his benefactor. tlDdef bis insti- 
gation_ tljey marched down to the Residency on the evening 
of the 24th October and attacked it with shot, shrapnell and 
grape. .The Major and Lieutenant Borrie, with Mr. and Mrs, 
Thompson, quitted it under tlie escort of fifty Afghan horset 
and the soldiers immediately rushed in and sacked it. On the 
morning of tho attack, Sultan Mahomed had given the roost 
solemn assurances of protectiofi to the Major and bis party, 
and offered to lead them in safety to his own town of Kobat. 
Soon .after their arrival there, however, lio sold tliem to Chutter 
•Sing, who conducted them back as prisoners to Peshawur, 
where they were strictly guarded, but otherwise treated with 
great respect. 

Theerand The grand army at length assembled m 

vstr. the month of October at Ferozeporo. It 

veak in infantry, but strong in artillery. An entire diu- 
s!on was waiting at Mooitan for tho Junction of the Borobajy 
column to renew the siege ; Brigadier IVheler was engaged 
in operations in the Jullimder; a coasideiabic gairison 
required for Lahore, and there was a reserve force under Sir 
Dudley Hill. Lord Gough had under his command four British 
and eleven native infantry regiments. Upwards of sixty field 
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guns -were attached to the divisions of cavalry and infantry, and 
eight boTPitzers and ten eightcca poandcrs had been wjniyped 
rvith good forethonght to be drawn by elepliants and bullocks, 
and mancEuvred with the readiness of field artillery. The 
cavalry consisted of three noble regiments of British liorse, 
backed by five xegimeots of light cavalry, and five complete 
corps of irregular horse under the command of the veteran 
Heareey, the adjutant of Rtzgcrald at the battle of Seeta- 
buldee, thirty-one years before- Lord Gough took the com- 
mand of the army early in November, and crossed the Ravee 
on the morning of the ICth, when the actual operations of the 
army may be said to have commenced— seven months after the 
murder of the two officers at MooUan. Shere Sing, by moving 
to the northward, had compelled the British to operate on two 
lines. 'While they ^^cre combining their forces before Mooltan, 
they had at tho same time lo confront the insnirection in the 
superior delta of the five rivers, and for this double operation 
the force of infantry was manifestly feeble. Shere Sing, with 
about 15,000 Sikhs, had taken up a position at Eamnugur, on 
Uie Chenab, of which he occupied both banks. Ris main force 
was encamped on the right bank, protected by batteries 
mounting twenty-eight gwup, and sufficiently covered from 
any fire that could be opened from the opposite hank. He 
h.ad boats on the river aitd the command of a ford, and had 
ventured without much risk to push a detachment across. 
Loid Gough opened the campaign on the morning of the 52nd 
Norember by marching down to Ramnugiir, while Ids heavy 
guns, his pontoon, and Iiis engineer establishment were far 
in the rear. According to some of the best miLfary antiiorities 
his moTcmeuta should have been confined to a rtconnatssanet 
a* force, and a feint attack, while his infantry and cavalry 
advanced to Wuzeerabad, thirty miles higher np on the great 
high road of the Punjab. Tlicrc he might have established a 
bridge and awaited the arrival of hU guns, and encounfejed 
Slicro Sing to advantage, if, abandonit^ his entrenchments, 
ho advanced against him. He resolved, however, to attack 
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at once the Sllch force on tlio left bnril: at Ramnugiir, aii<l 
Acitonof <lriTO it across the river. After a sliglit Blcirmish, 

aaniougur, tho firo of tlio light artillery, consisting of twelve 

gnus, (Imvo back flio Sikbs, when Sliero Sing 
opened an iricsistlble fire of shot and sliell on the British force 
fiutn his batteries planted upon the high ground on the other 
sidetjf the ri\or. 'I'he ordersvas given to liinbcrup and retire, 
but one gun and two waggons could not bo extricated from tho 
sand. Insto »d of spiking the gun and blowing tip the waggons, 
valuable time was lost in endeavouring to extricate them. A 
formidable body of the enemy noshed over, but Captain Oiivry 
gallantly charged among them to cover the retieat of the 
artillery, though not without loss, as tho broken ground had 
by this time been occupied by the enemy’s musketeers. The 
infantry was then marched dowQ to tho ridge which marked 
the height of the river during the'rains, and from that eleva- 
tion the strength of tlie Sikh position became fully visible. 
Ar tho British cavalry and Infantiy retired, several thousand 
Ilf tho enemy’s horse crossed the ford towards the deserted 
guu, and their marksmen crowded over, while the battery of 
twenty-eight guns played incessantly on our receding force. 
Here the operations of tho da;{ should have terminated, ae 
any further movement against such fearful odds would have 
been an act of infatuation; but it, was committed. Colonel 
AVilliam Ha^ clock, m command of the 14th Dragoons, one of 
the most gallant officers in the Queen’s service,* wlio had 
earned laurels in the Peninsula . and at "Waterloo, rashly 
solicited permission to charge the Sikhs, and in au evil hour 
it would appear to have been granted by tlie Commander-in- 
chief. Snpported by the 5th cavalry, ho rushed funvaiij and 
nt once cleaied the bank of the enemy, and then puisued them 
down into the sands. The guns from the opposite bank, aswcH 
as those winch tiad been brought over in Jiaste, to the number 
of eight, o[>eneil on the dragoons; their horses became ex- 
hausted and sunk deeper and deeper in the sand. Colonel 
Havelock was surrounded by the enemy and killed, but not 
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rxun cf coioaei before be bad felled three or four of bis assail* 
attack the gallant and experienced 
i3h Colonel Cnreton, who had raised himself to dis- 

tinction from the ranks in which he had enlisted as a runanTjy 
lad, was lost to the army. The death of two sach men would 
hare been sufficient to mar congratuhitlons on a rictorj*, but 
that tbeir lives should have been sacrificed in this idle and 


bootless skiimiJsh, served to deepen the regrets of the army. 
The dry sandy bed of a large stream swept by the fire of 
twenty-eight guns waainot the field for a cavaby action. It 
may here be incidentally noltcJd, that two days after the fight 
at Ranmugur, a paper was transmitted to Lord Dalhousie from 
Shere Sing’s camp, contaioing the Sikh justification of the 
revolt, which they rested on the eletahon of the raja (?olab 
Sing, a Rajpoot, the banishment of the ilaharanee, the dis- 
regard of Sikh prejudices, the advancement of llabomcdans, 
and, above all, the slaughter of ibe cow. 
acuoBefs*- Googli, hanng mthdrawn his troops after 

aBeUjott. 1941 the action on the 22nd beyond the reach of Shere 
Sing’s batteries, awaited for a week the arrival of his heavy 
guns and hi^t pontoon- Any attempt to assail the strong 
position of the Sikhs on the Ohenab in front could only be the 
dictate of the wildest folly, and it was wisely detenniaed to 
throw a strong division across the river higher up, and move 
down upon the left fiank of their entrenchments, wliile the 
Commander-in-chief occupied their attention by a cannonade 
in front. Sir Jo«epli ThackTrcll, an officer who had acquired 
celebrity in the Peninsula, was nominated to the command of 
the timiing force, which con-risted of 8,000 iiorse, foot, and 
artillery, with thirty field pieces and two Iicavj- gims. Ho 
inarched an hour after midnight on the 1st December, and 
i-cached VTuzeerabad, twenty-four miles up the river, where, 
with the aid of boats collected by the actiuty of Captain 
Xicholson, a distinguished political officer, he crossed the 
Chenab by midday of the 2nd, and thus transferred the 
masteiy of the river from the Sikhs to the British. After a 
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hasty mea! his forco inarched do^m tirclvo miles towards the 
^enemy’s position. At midnig^ht he received instructions from 
Lord Gough to make an attack oh the flank of SherC Sings 
encampment in the morning, ■while the main army crossed over 
at Ramnugur to cooperate with his movements ; but be had not 
■•^proceeded more than six miles when another communication 
from head-quarters informed him that the army could not 
cross for -want of boats, but that General Godby had been 
despatched with a brigade to cross the stream six miles higher 
up and unite with him. He was instrtseted to aid the move- 
ments of that brigade, but to suspend any attack on the Sikhs 
till it liad joined him j and ho accorilingly despatched a nativt: 
regiment to secure the ford. At two in the afternoon bis 
men, who had tasted little food for forty-eight boars, wc"’ 
partaking of a light refreshment, when the rusbrag sound of 
round shot made them start to their feet and take to their 
arms, Shere Sing, on hearing of Sir Joseph’s movement, 
withdrew Jiis army from its position at Ramnugur, and 
marched down to meet him, leaving Lord Gough to expend 
hU powder and shot upon an empty encampment. Sir Joseph, 
who had proceeded to the ford in search of Brigadier Godby, 
hastened'back on hearing of »fhc attack of the Sildis, and 
rectified his position by witbdrawiog his troops two hundred 
yards from fields of lofty sugar cane into clear ground. The 
Sikhs perceiving this movement, rushed foi-ward •with loud 
shonts of “ the Feringues are flying.” The action took place 
at the, vill.ige of Sadoolapore, where for two hours the British 
force sustained the incessant fire of the enemy without return- 
ing a shot till they were folly ■within range^. when the 
artillery opened ■with deadly effect. During the engagement 
Sir Joseph received ordcra from LotJ Gougli to act according 
to his o^vn discretion as to attacking the Sikhs without wad- 
ing for General Godby; but there remained only one short 
hour of daylight. By half past four the hostile cannon began 
to slacken, and it was evident that the Sikhs had failed in 
their attack, but Sir Joseph ^fid not deem it prudent to 
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advance upon ttem. His force consisted of only two brigades; 
a regiment was at the ford, and General Godby’s brigade had 
not joined him. The enemy were supposed to number 30,000, 
withforty pieces of cannon; they were strongly posted in a line 
of three villages, and if driven from them, might have retired 
on their camp, which conld only have been stormed in dark- 
ness. IVith the example of hfoodkee and Ferozeshuhnr before 
him, Sir Joseph wisely dfelermir.ed not to predptate liis brave 
troops, broken down and wearied as they were, into a laby- 
rinth of tents, waggonsj* and tumbrils, among exploding mines 
and expense raagazines. At*midnight the barking of dogs 
betrayed the movement .of the Sikh army, and when the 
General put his army in motion to pursue them in the morning, 
he found that they were already beyond lus re-acb. Under 
coverof the ni^t, Sliere Sing had removed all his guns and 
ammunition towards the Jhelcm, “leaving not a goat behind.” 
The advaotage of the actioa doubtless rested with him, for ho 
had marched away at his own will and leisure to a better 
position, but Lord Gough iLonght fit to claim the vJctoiy, 
and la a magmloquent despatedt annoxmeed that “If had 
pleased Almighty God to vouchsafe to the British armsthc 
most Buccessfol issue to the €xtcnsive combinations' rendered 
necessary to effect the passage of the Chenab and the defeat 
and dispersion of the Sikh force.” The community ia India, 
spoiled by marvellously good fortune, impugned the militar3' 
strategy whidi enabled the Sikh general to escape with all 
bis cannon and with his army unscathed ; men of sanguine 
temperament denounced his over cantion, but this crude con- 
demnation has been rectified by the cool judgment of profes- 
sional criti^m, and Sir Joseph’s merits have been fully 
appreciated, not less for saving his troops on the night of the 
Srd December from unprofitable loss, and the British arms 
from the haz.ird of serious disaster, than for his snccessfni 
passage of the river. 

Mobiaesomoc While tlic elements of rehuTlion were reeking 
throughout the Panjab and the Commaader-in- 
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Gnny in the first Sikh war vran well kno^vn. but he was a 
soldier, and a general of a far higher standard than the Com* 
mander-m-chief, whereas Ijord Dalhousie was a young drilian 
%vith no military experience. It appears that he was not long 
perceiving the false posiUon in which he had thus placed him* 
self, and before the 22nd December uiformed Lord Gough that 
• “ if ho could satisfy his own judgment regai'dtng the state of 
his supplies, his supports and communications, and that tbs 
enemy might ho attacked with such force as ho may have 
safely disposahle, and without heavyjoss, he should be happj 
to sec a blow struck that w'ortld destroy him, add honour to 
the British arms, and avert the prospect of a protracted and 
costly war.” Wiatover responsibility may be attached to the 
inactivity of the force for three weeks after this date, rests 
^vith the military authorities. But, however injudicious may 
have been this act of interference on the part of the Governor* 
Geneial, subsequent events gave reason to regret that it was 
not prolonged. Indeed, the whole plan of the campaign has 
been condemned by the judgment of the highest military 
authorities. In their opinion, Lord Gough would have exer- 
cised a wise discretion if he had remained in observation, on 
the left bank of the Chenab.eregarding hunself as covering 
the siege of Mooltan on the one hand, and Lahore on the 
other, holding Shero Sing in check, cutting off his supplies* 
watching his movements northward and southward, and pre* 
ventmg the despatch of a single soldier to the aid of Hoolraj ; 
and then, — as was ultimately done, — throwing the united 
British force with irresistible power on the Sikh army. Thi’ 
plan would have involved the inactivity of three months, and 
incurred the denunciations of the press, but if would have 
saved ns the disasters of Ramnugur and Chillianwalla. 

AdTtnce to anny was reviewed at Lassoorie by Lord 

ChiiiianwaUi, Gough on thc 11th January, and advanced the 
next day to Dingce, a distance of twelve roilos- 
The task before it was arduous. In conflicts with other race* 
in India it had been the boast of the British troops that they 
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npvpr cared to count their enemies, and were only anxious to 
Tr.vpnt their escape. Bur the Sihhs were the boldest and moat 
resolute foes who had ever tried the metal of the British solder 
• past and on this occasion two weak infantry divisions 
“ere ntoet to attekaSiih force of 30,000 men, rvitl a tottery 
of siaty guns, in one of the strongeat pos.trons they hrf ever 
iken upfand on-ground where our powerful cavalry had no. 
™«, for manrenvering. On the 13th the array advan^drnth 
the intention of turning the enemy a left at Eussool, bnt a 
nearer approach shewed jt covered wrth so dense a jnngle that 
tad Gongh wisely resolved to-take up a posrbtm to ‘ho d^> 

. ^ nprfpctlvon tbo moTTOw. In 1845, be- 

and , , drawn, tbo British commanders had been 

‘“™dto those h^t a^toiled^^^ the tactics of the Sikhs, 
•warned by dreaded as assailants, but that an 

entrenebe ^ by human efforts. The cor- 

St:foftrobs.rv7rwa,Woesl7-er.p,iW 

rcctncss o « . Hence it was always desirable 

Fcmzeshuh^nd Sobi^J^ to take the imtiative, and 

OT ihrpresentoccosioa this advantage had been tortnitoiMly 
™i“a OaappreachiagChiUianwalla, .t became evident that 
Scy had quitted their strong entrenchments on the 
E.?S001, Id marched down into the plain. A picket ol .Ms 
driven in from a low bare I.UI, and the staff, on oocnding 
robtained a distinct view of their line, covered iiidimd bj a 
biS iungle, bill ready to comtot without the usual support 
of fiieS Wwarks. tad Gough had intended to defer the 
attack till a moro carotid tcconnaisaanio had been effected, and 
had tsned Mem to mark out the gro.uid tor the eu^pujouh 
Tliis duly had already commcaccd, when a tow shots from 
„n e field pieces the Slh. had poaheil forwarf, diopped near 
The epiril of deCaiico and antagonism at once overeamo 
1 “iailter iudgmeut, nud, rcp-cling all advico aadtramplmg 
o ’c^ryrcmoiiSlraacc, lie gave crier, to prepare for rurmc- 
d”ale acUoa. The Sikhs OI«ned a coalinuoiis roar of Ere from 
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a Jungle (50 tlijck that nothing' vra-? oiTcred o’’ a mark for tlio 
British ortillerj' but tho flash a«nl smoke of the hostile gun?- 
This cannonade lasted an hour, or an hour and a half, accord- 
ing to different reports, and at threo in tlio afternoon in the 
month of Jamiarj-, -^eith onlyaii hour or tu'o of daylight left) 
undeterred by tlio example of Jloodkeo and rerozrshuhur, 
■where Eucce«s was lost in tho darkness, 'llio divisions were 
ordered to advance. 

Chiuianwaiij— division of General Campbell, afterward? 

»he two Infantry Lord Clyde, was the Crgt to push forward. Of 
DiTuions, ma brigades, *that commanded by Brigadier 

IToggan, under tho General’s personal superintendence, though 
fiercely opposed by heavy odds, won the ground in its front; 
but the brigade of Brigadier Pennyouick was destined to a 
fearfiil repulse. The 24tb Foot, '^•hicb formed a portion of it. 
advanced with an ardour that seemed to proroiss Tictory* hnt 
■'vliile yet at a distaacc from the enemy, broke info too rapid 
a pace, outstiippcd the native regiments, and mslicd breathless 
and confused upon tho enemy’s guns. U leccived a deadly 
shower o£ grape, and while shattered by it's fatal effects, was 
torn to pieces by a musketry fire from Sikh troops, masketl 
by a screen of jungle, Tlie natb'O regiments, when tliey came 
Up, were unable to restore the battle. The whole brigade was 
throNvn into confusion, and the moat desperate efforts of the 
officers were of no avail to establish order. Brigadier Penny- 
cuick was slain in the fore front of the fight 5 Colonel Brookes, 
commanding tho 24th, fell among the guns. The Sikhs rushed 
forward with fury, sword in hand, and soon converted the rude 
lopulse into incurable rout. The colours of the regiment fell 
into their hands, but not until twenty-tlirec officers and 459 
iiou-commissicmed officers and men had been killed or wounded. 
Lord Gough, on receiving a report of this saogiiinary check, 
ordeted up the'^ieserT© 'under Brigadier Penny, but it took .a 
wrong direction and missed its vray in the forest. General 
Campbell, who had been Tictorions in his ewn^front, observing 
the disaster, spiked'the guns he had captured, and advancing 
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rapidly to the rescue, snatched the victorj' from the enemy, 
ami captured the guns which had poured this deadly fire on 
the brigade. Sir "Walter Gilbert’s division on the right vras 
not checkered by disaster, bat its advantages were not gained 
vrithout heroic efforts and serious loss. His left brigade, led 
with rare gallantry, by Brigadier hlouutain, carried the enemy’s 
jiosition, and captured several pieces of ordnance. But the 
5Cth Native Infantry lost its colours, and its gallant comman- 
der, .'lajor Bamfield, received a mortal wound, and lay dying, 
side by side in the saye hospital tent with his brave son, 
who bad also been struck dorni. The other brigade consisting 
of the 2nd Europeans and two native regimeuts, and led by 
Brigadier Gewiby, was severely tested. Tho Europeans, attacked 
on numerous points, succeeded in putting Uie Sikhs to flight, 
but pursuit iu a forest where they could not see twenty yanls 
before them, was vain, and they halted to collect their wounded, 
when a sadden Are was opened on them by a body of Sikhs 
who had tnmed their flank unperceived, and they would have 
been inevitably oreiwhclmed but for the field battery of 
3fajor Dawes, of Jellalabad renown, who poured in a shower 
of grape on the enemy, as coolly as if lie bad been on parade. 
The struggle was terrific, aud* to use the language of an eye- 
witness, it seemed as if the very air teemed with balls and 
bullets. The Sikhs fought like demons, but the Eunipeans 
succeeded in sweeping them from the ground and remained 
masters of the field. 

yo»ra»nt»ef The adventures of the cavalry were painful .and 
tbc cataJry, humlllatuig. Tb© attack on tho Sikli position, 
^*** which had never bceu recojuioiterrd. was in a 

parallel lind. The several brigades of foot opposed to the 
enemy in front were outflanked by their more extended ime. 
To pjotect the extreme flanks of the infantry. Lord Gough 
brought bis cnvalrj' info fir&t line, aitd it u-a^ thus opposed 
to an miappro-ichable artillery tire and to entaiigtcment in tho 
recesses of tbo forest : but the aettml mi*!cliief even exctreded 
wbat might have been antidjiated from such directive 
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' tactics. On the right flank, in prolongation of ttie infanlr;, 

*wo ''0 posted the 14th Dragoons, the 0th Lancers, and two 
native cavalry regiments. The troops of artillery attached 
to the brigade were planted in the rear and could not there- 
fore open fire from a single gun. This strong cavalry brigade 
was entrusted to Brigadier Pope, who had been an active 
officer in his youth, but w.ia now unablo to mount his 
horse without assistance. Ho was, moreover, of a fancifol 
and iiTitahle temper, and obstinately wedded to his old 
fashioned notions of cavalry mancenvre. Ho advanced his 
four regiments formed in a single lino and though the forest 
was dense, not a skirmisher was sent forward to explore the 
way, and no reserve or supporting column was provided 
against temporary reverse. As the line advanced, first at a 
walk and then at a trot, it was broken up by trees and clumps 
of brushwood into numerous scries of small sections, doubled 
behind eacii other. In this state of things a small body of 
Sikh horse, intoxicated with drugs, mshed in a mass upon the 
centre, wounded the brigadier, and caused a sensation of terror 
among the native cavalry which it was found impossible to 
counteract. Just at this crisis, some one in the ranks of the 
14th Dragoons, whose name has ^ever been ascertauie’d, uttered 
the words, “threes about.” The regiment at once turned to. 
the rear and moved off in confusion, and, as the Silffi horse 
pressed on its track, galloped headlong in disgraceful panic 
through the cannon and waggons posted in its rear, notwith- 
standing the utmost efforts of its commander, Colonel King, 
and of the chapLun of tho force, the Rev. Mr. ’Wlatiiig, to 
rally the fugitives. Tho Sikh horse entered the ranks of the 
artillery along with the flying dragoons, and cAptured four 
guns ; the disgraco of the brigade was irreparable. The suc- 
cess of the cavalry division on the left, commanded by Sir 
Joseph Thackwcll, was marked by great gallantrj'. After a 
cannonade, in which tho «ghtecn guns under Colonel Drind 
too an active share, a party of Sikh lioreo wound round its 
e and menaced tlio rear. Sir Joseph directed three squ.adrons 
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of the 5th native cavalry ant! a squadron of Greys \indor Cap-' 
tain Gnett to charge tho as«5ailants, -wliile he kept the rc^t ot 
his brigade in reserve. The SifcK horse opened a Iieav'j' match- 
lock fire, and the native cavalry turned and fled; but Captain 
Unett rvith his dragoons forced his tray through the Sil-h 
ranks, nor halted tn his impetuous career till he had reached the 
• rear of the enemy, when, though severely •wounded, he cut his 
way bach to thehiigade, and rejoinedliis applauding comrades, 
with tlie loss of forty-eight killed and woimded. 1 he shades 
of evening put an ead to the ooofliet- It was desirable to keep 
the gronml which had l)?t'n so l^ardly won, but it was hazardous 
to hold a position of which nothing was known. It was im- 
possible to post pickets apd gnanls in the darkness of the 
night, Tho troops weio half dead with the fatigue of pre- 
vious marching and maareuvring. and an arduous combat. 
They ■were parched with thirst and called loudly for water, 
but none could bo procured except from the distant wells of 
Chilliauwalla. A night of heavy rain was impending, which 
would have inundated tV.c field and completed t)ie disorganiza- 
tion of the force. ITith great reluctance, hut with a sense of 
unpenoua acce«sity, Lord Gough ufthdrew the force to ChilJl.'in- 
walla, whet© the troops snatejied a Inroken and fitful repose. 
Meanwhile, parties of Sikh troops and of the armed peasantry 
of tho Burronnding villago«, traversed the forest in which the 
combat had taken place, stripped, plundered, and mutilated 
tho slain, .and with atroctmis barbarity murdered the wounded. 
On the following inomiug, when the cavalry moved over the 
field, they found that every gun captnreil in the fight had been 
carried off, with the exception of twelve, wliich had been 
brought into camp tho niglit licfore. 

lusuiiiofih* Such -was the liattle of Chilh.inwall.a, the most 
biiiif. 1813 sanguinaiy, and the nearest apjunximation to a de- 
feat. of any of tho great co'iflict^ of the British power in Indua. 
The Sikh« -were dnv on from their position, but their army wan 
not ovcrtlirown, and retinxi witliout intemiption to anofber 
{'f'sition, three miles from tlio field. Tv^elve of llior guns 
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remained in onr po^sossion, but four guns of the Horse Artil- 
lerj' were captured by them The colours of tlirce rcginients 
were lost in tlio battle, and tlio price paid by us for 
doubtful victory was the loss of 2,3f>7 figliting men and 
officers killed and wounded. The moral results -of tlio action 
were dismal ; the character of the Sikhs for prowess was 
greatly elevated, tho reputation, of llritish cavalrj’ was de- 
plorably taniishod. Tho highest authority in India was con- 
strained to pronounco it a victory, which was announced b) 
salutes from overj’ batter^' tbrongliout tho three Presidendcs- 
But in this note of triumph wc w'cro aMicipatod by Sliere Singt 
who fired a salute the samo evening in honour of whfkt 
considered his triumph, and another three days after to ce e- 
brate the arrival of Ids father with large rciufoicemcnts. 

- . . While Chillianwalla was officially registered O'* 

, runllB oplnwn ,n?tv ill 

■iTith* a victory, it was regarded by tlio comrauanj 

’*** India of all ranks, from the highest to the ' 

as a great calamity. Tli© public did not cease to adodre ® 
private virtues, the quick perception, the indomitable ®**®*’f^ 
and the chivalrous valour of tho Coimn.ander-in-chief, w 
rendered him the idol of the soldiery ; but there was, 
theless, a painful conviction that nature had not designei , 
education and experience fitted*him, for extensive and iudepen 
dent command. In England, the intelligenco of this coin a 
excited feelings of alarm and indignation. British can 
had been captured } British standards had been lost ; Brih- ^ 
cavalry had fled before the enemy j a British regiment 
been nearly annihilated; and the confidence of the na 
troops in our skill and good fortune had been rudely 
These disasters ^vere traced to the defect of *our mi ' 
tactics. The India House was filled with alarms, wliich we ^ 
shared by the Duke' of AVellington. It was well known 
wmlQ he had applauded the gallantry of the troops enga?^ 


Jlahavajporc, he had freely critidsed the manceuvres 


of the 


General. The Court of Directors and the Jliriistiy were 
f one mind as to' the necessity of an immediate change 
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the command. Sir Charles Napier \ras aixordingly soJicifed 
by the Duke to proceed to India as Commander-in-chief, and 
ho left England within three da^’s. Tlie supercession which 
KfciU of Lord previously impended was now inflicted on Lord 

Gough, 1843 . Gough, and he was made to taste the bitterness of 
recall; hut before the anival of his successor, the brilliant 
victorj' of Guzerat had turned the Punjab into a British pro- 
vince. 


CHAPTER XL. 

LORD DALHOUSIe’S ADMINISTRATION— THE SBCOND SIKH WAR — 

THE SECOND BUiJJieSE WAJt — TUB SANTaL ODTBRBAK, 

1840—1855. 

... ^ , The conflict .at ClidlwnwaUa h.ad ro seriously 

TnrweoBd lies* ■' 

nfaooiun, crippled the Bntish infantry’ as to constpdin the 
ComniaRder-in-chief to wait for the capture of 
Mooltan, and the accession of General MTiish’s force, and tlio 
army was withtlrawu to an eetrenched camp at a little dis- 
tance from the position of the enemy at Eussool. It was by 
no means a pleaang reflection that this course, if it had been 
adopted at an early stage of the war, would have saved the 
arm}’ the loss and the disgrace attendtog that engagement. 
To the second siege of Moiiltan we now turn. On the defec- 
tion of Shore Sing on the 15 th Septeoiber, General Wlii-.h 
retired to a fortified position at Snonij-koond, which po^^es^eil 
the .advant.agS of being safe from all the attempts of theSiklis 
nnd open to the reception of supplies by water. By tho unfor- 
tunate turn affairs had taken, all the ndvantagys gained bv 
tho spirited c-certions of Xjcutcnant Edwardes were lost, and 
IMoolraj rcgaincfl possesshm of tho province and its resources, 
nod haid in so abund.ant a store of provisiops as to be under 
no necessity during tho siege of indenting on his origbal 
stock for a single bag of ncc. Ho was also enabled to 
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p’lrengtlicn the fortlficalionB ro effectually as to .render the 
hccond sicfje of tlio town and the dtadcl, iiotwjtlistanding the 
M;)Cxamiilod appliances commanded by the Ix’piegeiB, mere 
ardiions than anj* in which a British army had ever been 
engaged iu the plaiiia of India. General Whish was doomed 
to more than three months ofinaction.ouiiig to the dilatoriiiebs 
of fho Bombay auflioritics, which has never been explained. 
Their troops did not icach Korce on tho Indus before the 18th 
December, but no timo was lost in marching them up to 
!Mooltan, and it waa accomplished within a week. Tho acccs* 
pion of the Bombay column, consisting of 9,000 men, raised 
General \Mnali’.s force to 17,000, with sixty-fonr hca \7 gm's- 
The siege was reopened on the 27th December, and puslie*! 
on from day to day with uninterrupted vigour. To obtain 
a position for brcacliing tho walN of tlie town, it was neces- 
Biiry to clear tlio submbs, whleli was not, however, effected 
without tlio hiss of 300 men and seventeen officers. Tim 
British batteries were then odvance<l against the town, and the 
dwcliargo from cannon, howitzers, and niort.ira never cca«cd, 
day or uiglit, for five days A bold sally of 2,0f)0 of tlio 
finest Sikli soldiers was driven back by Lientonant Edwarde^** 
levies, after .v long and nrduoffi conflict, in which Sir ITenn' 
Lawrence, who had ju'tt retuiiicd from England, bnro a prC' 
minent part. On tho third day, after a fierco cannonade from 
the batteries, .to which Moolraj rctiiraed shot for shot, the 
fnry of tho combatants w.is suddenly arrested by a terrific 
coiiViilsUin. A shell from a mortar atnick a niosrjue in th'' 
nty which had been turned into a magazine and stored with 
400,000 lbs of giinpowdc,r. It blew up with'^ tremeiidoii'* 
explosion whicli shook tho earth for many miles round, and 
darkened the air with smoke and fragments. After a pan'-'’ 
of u niiniito.or two, lurwcvcr, the firing recommenced wltli 
redoubled canu stin*ss, tlio Bombay and Bengal aitiilcry 
vicing with each other, and the enemy vicing with botl'* 
'the broach vvas'at length pronounced practicsiblo, and the 
city, which had l>een defend^ with extraordinar}' resolution, 
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was Stormed on the 2nd Januaiy. It presented a melancholy 
peture of deseJation j the bjuldings bad crumbled under the 
storm of shot and shell wWdi had never ct'ascd for a hundred 
and twenty hours. Of the wretched inhabitants, numberiugr 
80,000 at the beginning of the siege, no small portion liad 
been swept away by our cannon, or cut down by tho cavalry 
as they endeavoured to escape destruction, and the streets 
wcio covered with dead and dying Sihhs. Notwithstanding 
the strictest injunctions of tho generals, the capture was 
tarnished by the esce^es of the troops, and by isgraceful 
plunder. After the fall of the town, no time was lost in push- 
ing on the siege of the citadel, whicli Moolraj continued to 
defend ^vith about 3,000 men. The howitzers played on it 
for several days with such fearful effect, tearing up the earth 
and brickwork of its massive walls, th.at on the 5th January 
Mooltuj cudeavourod to open a negotiation with General 
^Vh^sh, but was iofomied that no terms would bo granted 
short of unconditional surrender. IIo resolved, therefore, tn 
defeud his stronghold to tho la^t estremity, and for another 
fortuight ho and his brave soldiers sustaiued the most awful 
Ore of orduatice, direct and vertical, ever discharged in India 
iNithln the same narrow coaipass. At length, when not a 
roof was left standing in tiie fort except iu one bomb-proof 
gateway, and the incessant vollies from our batteries became 
insnpporfabie to the troop®, they demanded that he should 
citiier put himself at their head and cut his way through the 
ranks of (he besiegers, or give up tho fortress. The garrison 
Capture c,f tPe Surrendered at iliscretionon the 22nd J.inuaiy, and 
hru 1319. Moolraj rode ont into the English camp, Ms sol- 
diers and cMcfs prostrating^ themsclres before liim in pa.s- 
sioaato devotion as lie passed along. Mooltaa -was placed in 
cliarge of lieutenant Edwardes, and the army moved up to 
join the Commandcr-in-chicf. 

s English and Sikh forces lay encamped 

uveBntuhini within o fcw mUcs of each ojtlicr for twenty-Gve 
days, tho one at Chillianwalla and the other at 
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Russool. On the Gth February it was reported in the British 
camp that the whole of the Sikh army had marched unper- 
ceived round the British entrenchments, and was monngdown 
ujmn Lahore. Lord Gough iinmediatcii’ despatched General 
Gilbert to ascertain the truth of the rumour, and he found 
tlio fonnidablc encampment at Russool, the attemi>t to stonu 
wliicli, it was evident to him, would have entailed no ordinaiy 
Bacrifice of human life, deserted by* the enemy. This manceuvre 
of the Sikh generals has been variously attributed to the 
increasing defioienc}’ of their supplies, to the exhaustion of 
their military chest, and to the ^gcniesspf their ti oops for the 
excitement of action. It may have been dictated by tlie hope 
of fulfilling their boast of “cooking their food at Lahore," 
and then crossing tlio Suticge, aud, in coiabitiatiou with the 
jirotected Sikh states, rusliing dorvn on the Britit-h tcrritoiies- 
Lord Gough, finding that the Sikhs had completely ciicum- 
vented him, marched bark to Lassoorle, and sent peremptory 
orders for the prompt advance of General Wlnsh’s force. Shero 
Sing, having thus turned r.ord Gough’s right, establislied his 
head-quarters at Guzorat on tlic 14th Februar}’, aud the next 
day despatched a portion of Ins troops across the Chenab at 
Wiizeenvbad. It was the opinion of a high military authority, 
that if he had kept Ins forces well together, and advanced 
rapidly acioss the Chenab, and fallen upon tlie troops 
marching up from Jlooltan, he might have gained such advau* 
tages, in succession, over one or two of Genernl VV'liish’s 
brigades, .as altogether to change the fate of the campaign; but 
lie lacked the skill and energy for so masterly a sti-atcgy. To 
counteract the movement of Shore Slug, a Europi-an and a 
native regiment, with a corps of ^regular cavalry and Colonel 
Band's battery were pushed forward towards AVuzeerubad, but 
itw.as found that in consequence of some indication of danger, 
he had recalled the troops sent across the Chenab. Colonel 
Briiid obtained the command of all the fords, and the advan- 
tage Shcro Sing had gained by turning the flank of the British 
army was lost through hesit.aUon and delay. On the appear- 
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ance of the British cokmn, he retired to Gazerat, wiiich, in 
the palmy days of the Khalsa, was considered a place of good 
omen, and there awaited the attack of the Commander •m*chief. 
The last brigade of General "Whish’s division joined the head- 
quarters on the 20th Febraaiy, and Lord Gough moved Dp to 
the enemy's encampment with 20,000 men and a hundred 
pieces of cannon. 

Brigadto CliMpc, of the Bengal EnginoetB, 
the Battle of wlio had condacted the siege of Miioltan with 
Qttierat, IS19. professional talent and personal energy pihich 
ensured its success, joined ttfe camp of Lord Gough a week 
before the "battle of Guzerat, and assomed charge of the 
engineering department. With unwearied industry he applied 
liirosclf to the task of obtaining the most accurate mforma- 
tion of the position of the enemy, and the British anny thns 
enjoyed the inestimable advantage,— th^wont of which pro- 
duced the mostlaraontable effects atMnharajpore, athloodkce, 
and at Chillianwalla,— of a tboroijgli knowledge of the ground 
on which it was to deliver battle. The army of Shere Sing, 
estimated at 50,000 men witli sixty pieces of cannon, was 
planted in front of the walled town of Guzerat, in the fomr 
of a crcscanf. The deep drj^bed of the Dwara, which pro- 
tected the right of the Sikh force, encircled the northern and 
rrestorn faces of Die towm, ami then, taking a southern direc- 
tion, bisected tlie British ctnip. The left of the Sikh force was 
supported on a Btreamiet, narrow and deep, fiowiiig south- 
ward into tiic Clienah. Between tlic dry Avatcr course and 
tlie rivulet was a space of about three miles, with two villages, 
near Gurcrsit, denominated tho greater and the less Habra, 
which were loopholocl and filled with troops. On this ground 
were ranged the Sikh regiments, the remnant of Rnnject’s 
diseiphnwl battalions, now reorganized under the rebel leiiders. 
Jlajor Lawrence, who Ii-kI been liroug^it down a prisoner from 
I’celiawur in the train of Chatter Sing, was treated with much 
consideration, and enjoyed great freeilon^ of mtercoursc with 
the Sikh leaders. In the course of conversation they had 



repeatedly expressed their garprise that tlie British commander 
sliould persist in neglectingtousoliis artillery, which tlie Sikhs 
considered formidable, and in thrusting his infantry, of which 
they made comparatively little account, up to the muzzle of 
their guns. He was pennilted to visit his brgtlier, Sir Henry 
Lawrence, ou parole at Lahore, and communicated the remark 
to him. It was immediately transmitted to Lord Dalhousie, 
then encamped on the banks of the Sutlcgo, who is supposed 
to have urged it on the attention of the Commander-in-ebief. 
Tiio same valuable advice was earnestly and emphatic.'iHy 
jj’ ’ pie3‘’ed on him by the able ongTnecr officers of the force, and, 
under them guidance, it was laid down as the order of battle, 
that the artillery, in which no British army in India had ever 
been so strong, should be brought into full play, until the con- 
sistency of the Sikh ranks had been broken, and that no attempt 
should be made to charge with cold steel before this result had 
been secured. It was the inexorable persistence in this novel 
strategy to which the great victory is to be attributed. 

Th«ii 4 tt 3 « of infantry divisions and brigades advanced in 

riuMni«.22n4 parallel lines, with the cavalry on the Dank and 
iei)ru4tT, 1849. g;in8 ill front. Eighty-four cannon, of which 
eighteen were of heavy calibre, *were formed in two divisions 
in the centre, and opposed to the cannonade of sixty Sikh 
guns. The army, fresh from rest, and invigorated by food, 
advanced to the combat in the most complete order, at half- 
past eeven. Tlie morning was clear and cloudless, and the 
sun shone brightly on the extended line of bayonets and 
sabres. The Sikhs, ever ready with their batteries, open^ 
them at a long range. The British infantry wa4}_ halted be- 
yond tlieir reach, and the artillery, protected by skirmishers, 
pushed boldly to the front, and commenced a cannonade, of 
which the oldest and most experienced soldiers in the army 
had never witnessed a parallel for magnificence and effect, 
and the results of wliicli exceeded the most sanguine expecta- 
tions of those who had advocated tlio movement. Notwith- 
standing tbo rapidity with which tlia SiliLs fired, it was 
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manifest that neither human fortitude, nor tiie best materials 
could withstand the storra ■which for two hours and a half beat 
on their deroted artillery, hlaay of their giins ivere dis- 
mounted, and before a single musket liad been discharged, the 
lire ot their fomvdable line hadslackened. The British infantrj’ 
then deployed, and commenced a steady advance, supported 
by their field batteries. Right in the path of Sir IValter 
Gilbert’s division lay the larger village, the key of the Sikh 
jMDsition, flanked by two batteries, and croivded uith Sikh 
Rohliers. The brig^e^ which under Brigadier Godby had 
played 80 conspicuous a paA at Chilliauwalla, now under 
General Penny, rushed .among the houses with rcsistlrsa 
energy. The enemy fought with desperation, seizing the 
soldiers’ bayonets with tho left hand, •while they dealt sabre 
cuts ivith the right ; but they were eventually overpowered. 
Tlie smaller Tillage was Carried chiefly through the gallaatry 
of Colonel Franks, and the aidcnt courage of his brave lOtli. 
When tho villages were won, whicli was not effectod without 
serious loss to the assailants, tho whole Sikli line g-ave way, 
and was pursued round the town by the four divisions of 
infantry. Latov in the day a body of the splendid ^ikh horse, 
together with 1,S00 Afghatl cavaliy under Alviam Kliaii, 
tho son of Rost Maliomed, advanced against the flank and 
rear of General TliacWweli, in command of tho cavalry, who 
]>ut in array against tiicm that regiment of Sinde horse which 
bad been disciplined uuiler the eye of Sir Charles Napier, and 
had long and ably contnbiited to tho defence of the pio- 
vincc. It was now under tlic command of Capfaiu Malcolm, 
and, with tjjo aid of the 9th Lancers, bore back witli a noble 
ardour, the Afghan and Sikh horse. While the Sikh army was 
thus ptireuod by the infantiy battalioiw, the ca\ aliy, which had 
l)cen rotrained at first, was let loose. Onwqid they rush'cd, 
disjiersing, riding over, and tmmpling down m their rosiatlesa 
cacoer^ the lljing and sc.atlcml infantry of the Sikhs, cap- 
turing guns and waggons, and con^tirting tho discomfited 
enemy into a siiapclcss mass of fugitives. It was not till half- 
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four, when they had adr.mccd fifteen miles beyond 
(luzcrat, that they drew rein, by which time, the aimy ol 
Slicrc Sing was a ^vrcck, deprived of its camp, its standards, 
and fifty-three jjiecoa of cannon. 

n»mnrk» on me Among the noblest achievements of our Indian 
generals, the battle of Guzerat stands out in 
bold relief, not only in reference to the magnitude of the 
forces engaged, and the confidence with which previous events 
had inspired the enemy, but, also, to the importance of it** 
result, the utter extinction of the formidable power and spirit 
of Rutijeet Sing’s great armambnt, terrific in the death throes 
of its expiring wrath. Throughout this campaign the Sihh^ 
fought better than in the campaign of the Sutlege. Their 
cavalry had greatly improved In daring and combination, and 
an inferior artillery was as rapidly and effectually served. 
the former struggle, their leaders were intriguing with Ih® 
British authorities, and all but traitors to tlie national cause ; 
in the second war, they were all in earnest in setting their 
lives and fortunes on the cast of the die. The battle of 
Guzerat, of which tlie occult lustory has not yet appeared 
in print, was won by the judicious uso of the arm in which 
the Britisl] army had a firepoudferating power, and has justly 
been described as the “battle of the guns,” The stress of the 
action fell on the two brigades wliicli assaulted the villages ; 
the other portion of the force liad no struggle to maintain, and 
one brigade neither fired a sljot nor lost a man. The cavalry had 
only ouo exploit to record, the daring cliargo of the Sinde horse- 
riirsuuof the Sir Joseph Tharkwelland hiscavahy bivouacked 
enemy. 1849. night oDthc gTound Le occupied, projxislng 

to renew the pursuit the next morning, but he was'recalled to 
the camp, and the enemy was thus enabled to escape across 
the’ Jhelmn with impimity. Lord Dallioii^sio had declared that 
the war must be prosecuted to the entire defeat and dispersion 
of all who wero m arms against us. One column under Sir 
Colin Campbell was,. therefore, sent to sweep the districts in 
♦he north, while Sir Walter Gilbert, the first rider in Imlia, 
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whom Sr Henry Lnntenco l.a« pnrticnlarly rccommnndca to 
I,otd Dollimisio to tail tlie cli.ose. left the camp tlic day after 
tl,o Ijattlc rrith infantry, cavalry, borso artillery, and ligilt 
Held Enna. in all about 12,000 mm. Ho pursued tlie relic o 
tlic Sibil army, now reduced to about 10,000, along tbo great 
bteb road of tbo Indus with such rapidity ns to giro them no 
breatbing time, and to allow bia own men little leisure for 
cooUng. Major Lawrence, wbo hod been permitted to 
proceed to Lahore on parole, before the battle of Guzerat, 
returned to tile SiUi wmp after tbo victory, where be was ^ 
received with sbouts of admintlion of his good faith, and was : 
reoucsted by Sliero Sing to negotiate the best terms be could 
obtain from the British commander. He passed repeatedly 
between the two camps, but the pursuit w as cont.niied without 
intermission. On the Cth Mardi, tbo Sikh cliiefe restored 
all their prisoners, and two days after entered into tems with 
Oeneral Gilbert. On the 12th, Shore Sing and Clmlter Sing 

dillvcred up their swords to himat the eelelimtcil meimmontot 

Monlkvlali, once considered a tiopliy of .\lo\ander the Great. 
TMny-flvc siihordinato chiefs laid dowa their swords at ins feet, 
niid the Klialsa soUlicrs o(\vaiiccd one by one, and, after clasp* 
i,,,; tliclr arms tor tlie last time, cast them oa tlic growing 
Pile with a heavy sigh, rotij-ouo pieces of arlilleiy were 
also surrendered, wliich, with tlioso captured at Mcollan and 
Guzerat raised the uamher to ono hui.drcd and slaty, tbo 
urcatcr portion of wliich bad been buried aitcr the battle of 
uoliraoo to i,o disinterrid for a future struggle, it remained 
e„iv to dispose of tlic Afglians, and the veteran Gilbert, with 
lb' Sliced and buoyanej- of youth, followed oa their track, 
crossed tbd* Indus on a bridge of boats whicll lie was just m 
time to save, Bad pursued them in their ignominious ll.gbt up 
to tlie portals of tl.elr barrier range, and, M tlic ualivos of 
Imiia sarc.aslically renunted, “tboso wbo rode down the bills 
like lions, ran back into them like dogs.” 

The battle of Guzerat doeiJod the fate of the 
jiiS.'rm"'ilu„jab, and finally quoncliod the hopes of the 
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Klialsa. It was no ordlnaiy distinction for that noble army 
to have met the conquerors of India at Moodkee, at Feroze- 
shuhur, at Alliwal, at Sobraon, at Cbillianwalla, and at 
Guzerat, with indomitable coarage, and on more than one 
occasion to have shaken their throne. But, after six such 
conflicts, thej' resigned thcmscli'cs with a feeling of proud 
humility to the supremacy of the power which had exhibited 
military qualiflcatious snjwrior to their own. The Punjab 
was now by the indefeasible right of conquest at the dispos.!! 
of the British Govemmoiit. Sucit a consummation had rot 
boon expected in England, and Lord D-albousie was not in 
possession of the views of the Court of Directors rcg.arding the 
disposal of it ; but lie wisely adopted the vigorous policy of 
annexing tlio dominions of Runj'eet Sing, on both sides the 
Indus, to the Company’s territories. In communicating thi'’ 
resolution to the India House, he alluded to the sanction which 
had been given to the annexation of two districts after tho 
last unprovoked war, and he expressed his confidence that tI»o 
absorption of the remainder of the country, after tlio unpro* 
voked aggression which had entailed a second war, would be 
equally approved of. In a brief and forcible proclamation, 
issued on the 29th Sfarcb, he stated that after Ihe 

death of Runjeet Sing, the Sirdars and the Klialsa army had, 
without cause or prorocalioo, suddenly invaded the British 
territory ; that their troops had been again and again defeated ; 
that the Maharaja Duleep Sing had tendered liis submission 
to the Governor-General at the gates of Lahore, and solicited 
his clemency ; that the Govemor-Geiieral had generously 
spared the kingdom which he Jiad a just right to confiscate* 

jilaced the Maharaja on the throne, and conclucleil a treaty of 
friendship between the two states. Tlio British Government 
had scrupulously observed eveiy stipulation' contained in it* 
while the Sikhs had grossly violated the pronri-ses by which 
they were bound. The army of the Lahore state and the 
whole SiKh people, j'oiried ly many of tlio Sirdars who had 
eigiird the treaty, liad risen against us and waged a fierce and 
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bloody war foi the proclaimed purpose of destroying tlie British 
and their power. The Govemmtait of India had no desire for 
coDqne&t, but was bound, in duty to provide fully for its own 
sotuiity and for the interests of those committed to its charge, 
and, as the only sure mode of protecting itself from the per- 
petual recurrence of unprovoked and wasting wars, was com- 
pelled to resolve on the entire subjugation of a pcojde whom 
their ovm government had long been unable to control, whom 
no punishment could deter from violence, aud no acts of 
fiiendsliip could couciliftte to peace. He, therefore, proclaimed 
that the kingdom of the Punjab was at an end, and that all the 
territories of the Jfaharaja Dulcep Sing should henceforth be 
a portion of the British empire in India. To offer any a indjca- 
tion of a measure which even the most prejudiced of Lord 
Dalhousie's opponents have not ventured to impugn, would 
be altogether redundant. The Punjab was the last province 
within the boundaries of India, which fell to us by tlio arbi- 
trament of war, and our title to it stands upon the same basis 
of right as our first acquisitions of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 
by the same isoue, a centnry before. 
rnSefttieiMn Jfurch, (lie young Jfaharaja took 

jHb kingjota— his Scat for the dast time on the throne of Bvmjeet 
b«Bour«, is« §if)g, aud in tbo presence of Sir Henrj- Lawrence, 
the Kesident, and 3Ir. Elliott, the foreign secretary, and the 
nobles of his court, heard Lord Dalhousic's proclamation read 
in English, Persian, and Umdostance, and then affixed tlio 
initials of his name in Eughsh characters to tlic document 
which transferred the kingdom of (lie C\c rivers to the Com- 
pany, and^'ficcured to him an aimuity of five lacs of rupees 
a-^f.ir. iho British coloors witc then boKted upon the mm- 
jiart'*. aii'l a i-oja! salute aunouacod the fulfihiicnt of Putijcet’s 
pre<hclioii that the Punjab al-o would “become red" Tho 
Koh-i-noor, which he Invd destined to the great idol of 
Oris»a, '\a.s set apart forthe Crown of England. Thej-igeers 
of tiio leaders of the rcbelEon were foidUcated, aiii^thcy 
retired to their native villages on small stipends. Moolraj 
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was brought to trial before a special court, composed of three 
Europeaii oHIccra, as an accessory to the mm-der of Mr. Agnow 
and Lieutenant Anderson, and found guilty, but reconiniende<l 
to mercy in consideration of extenuating circumstauces dis- 
covci*cd in the course of the inquiry; he was sentenced to 
iin])risuiimeut for life, but died wdthin a short time. Lord 
Dalliousio was elevated to the dignity of a Marquis, tlio fourth 
marquisate bestowed on the Govemors-General, who had re- 
pudiated the “beautiful theorj'” of Mr. Dundas, and added 
provinces to the Company’s dominions* The reproach of Chil- 
lianwalla was forgotten ui the friiiinph of Guzerat, and Lord 
Gough also obtained a step in the peerage. Generals Gilbert 
and rhackwell were rewarded with the Grand Cross oi tlic 
ilath, and Generals Campbell, ^Vl^eeler, and Cheape with 
Eiught-Commanriersliips ; but Brigadier Tennant, who had 
commanded and worked the »"tllleiy whieJt won the field of 
Guzerat, was passed ovec aud received only an iuferior 
loward, wliich reflected discredit on those alonewho had with- 
held the U'commendatioa of hla claims. Lieutenant Edwardos 
obtained a brevet-majority, and Lieutenants Lake, Taylor, 
and Herbeit 'irero duly rewarded for deeds of no ordinary 
merit, but tlie gallant Abbott, \<qio had defeuded tlio fortiess 
of Nara against fearful odds, down to the close of the cam- 
paign, was invidiously refused tho honoiu- due to liis dis- 
tinguished efforts and success. 

aoseof the battle of Guzerat closed tlie period of war, 

imou of^ar. which began with the expedition to'Afghanistan 
in 1838, and continued with little mtenniasion for 
more than ten years. During this decade the llirge indepen- 
dent armies of Sinde, Gwalior, and X/ahovc, numbering more 
tlian 120,000 brave soldiers, were broken up, and their for- 
mid.ible artillery, consisting of more than GOO ]»ieces of cannon, 
the object of their adoration as the tutelar' guardians of their 
strength, was tiansfeirod to our o\vn arsenals.. The inijmrt- 
nnee of these eventr was not fully perceived till tho arrival 
of tho time, a few ycais later, when the whole of tlio Bengal 
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army rose io mutiny and Tfrested the north-west provinces 
from our authority. If, at that critical period, tlmse militai-y 
ojgauizaticms had existed in full vigour, ready to take advan- 
tage of the shock onr power had received, we should in all 
ju-obahility, have had the whole contiuent to reconquer. By 
the incoiporation of 'the Punjab, the Company’s dominions 
were expanded from Cape Comorin to tho Khyber, distant 
from each other more than two thousand miles. Within this 
r.itige there still remained more than a hundred and fifty 
native principalities, of greater or le^ extent, but they oc- 
cupied only a suboidinale position, and not a shot could be 
filed ou tho continent of India without the permission of 
the Goveroor-Geueial. Tho estahliahojont of vnir jicrmanent 
authority throughout India, which was affirmed at tho hegin- 
uing of the centuiy by Lord Wellesley and the Duke of 
Wellington—theu General Wellesley— to be the only means 
by whitJi the peaco and tranquillity of the country could bo 
secured, was now consummated. The erection of this inng- 
mriccnt cmpiie, rockoning from the battle of Plnssy to the 
battle of Guzerat, uas the >vork of little less than a cen- 
tury. At every succeisire sbigo of its progress it was rcprci- 
b-ated aa an atrocious crimo j>y one party in England, wlnlo 
nnolhex p.arty saw in it only the inevitable result of tho con- 
tact of civilization with comparative barbarism. To tho hun- 
dred and twenty minions of people whose interests wou> 
atloctcd by it, it was an inrstimablc blessing, and it was 
dolorous only to the i>rinces wlioin it deprived of tho power 
of oppressing their auhjeets It was invariably honoured witii 
tlic thanks of Parliament, and it was rewarded by tho Crown 
n ith seven hew jHX’mges, and eight steps in the jjeerage. 

The fortune of war had thus thrown upon tho 
lUFrunM*'. Govymniojit «if India the task of administering a 
kingdom, otnuprising 50,y00 sqnaro miles ami 
containing a j->opuUtion of four millions of which one million 
(xmsisted of Sikhs. It «os n fortunate circiimstanco for the 
Punjab that at this Junctnre tho *.u|»re«ie {tower in India won 
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lodged in tlio hands of oncTTho combined great lesolufion and 
untiring industry •\7ith an csxtraordiuary govci^ing faculty. 
For the full cxerciso of that faculty tlic country of tho 
livers .afforded an ample field. It was not encumbered tfitl* 
any of tho decrepit institutions of the older provinces. There 
was nothing to demolish, and everytliing to cieate. A f.iTOur* 
able opportunity was presented of constructing an adraini?' 
tmtion exempt from previous errors, and embodying the i 
experience of half aceutury. Contrary'to his general principle. 
Lord Dalhousie tried the experiment — which soon Tailed 
of committing the management to'^a Board consisting.nh 
throe, who were entrusted wth supremo authority in 
matters, civil, fiscal, and criminal, even to tlie power of ‘ 
and death, as'well as with the superintendence of every wiowl 
and material improvement. At the h’ead of the Board wa* 
Sir Henry Lawrence, one of the great men of the Companys 
service, and fit successor of Ochterlony.ilunro, and Metcalf'?* 
His name was one of auspicious omen in the Punjab, where, U' 
popular opinion, the rebellion arose on his dcpartuie, and wa’ 
quelled on lila return. His only failing, and in a conqueror it 
was more than half a •virtue,' was an excess of sympathy 'I’d]* 
the feelings and prejudices of t^e native aristocracy, which it 
was not always easy to reconcile with the general inferetts 
if the community. With him were associated his brothei, 
-Mr. John Lawrence, now Governor-General of ludia, and 
Mr. Mansel, who speedily gave place to Mr. — now Sir Bobert 
Montgomery. A more eificieut Board it would have been 
impossible to construct, even in India. Tho subordinate ad- 
ministration was entrusted to fifty-six covenanted officers’, 
one half of the civil and the other of the milit.'iry <iranch, 'oh'^ 
filled the offices of Commissioners, and Deputy and As«isf.int 
Coiumissioncrs. They were the flower of the service ; men 
of mature talent, or youths of noble aspirations for an Iionniir- 
ablc career, and there as no little truth in the remark 
the oltier pro^-incc.s of India had been robbed of adm'mi® 
trative skill to enrich llie Punjab. The systom of govern 
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meat iras admirably adapted, by its simplicity and Tlgour, tc 
tlie wants of a country wbere, under the Sikh ruler, the only 
,^officc1:« of state had been soldiers or tax-gatherers, and tho 
only punishment, fine or mutilation, and where no cinl coui1 
existed but at the capital. For the voluminous regulations 
•which sat like an incubus on the older provinces, a clear and 
concise manual soiled to the habits of a people who respected 
justice but dreaded law, was compiled by ilr. Montgomery 
and comprised in a few sheets of foolscap. 

' ‘The conquest of the Punjab removed the houn- 

■ dary of the empire •from the Sutleg'e to the moun- 

ranges beyond the Indus which formed a 
radiusofniaoybundrpdiDiJes. They wereinbabited 
by various tribes of highlanders whoso vocation, from time im- 
memorial, had been war and plunder, and who had kept the 
Mogul emperors in a fever of anxiety oven after they were 
masters of all India. The inhabitants were able to bring down 
100,000 bold, brave, and lawless men at arms upon the plains, 

. and Lord D-iUiousio considered it hW pnmary duty to protect 
the frontier from their inroads. A scries of fortifications was 
established along the whole line, provisioned and provided 
with tiie mumtions of war for three months, and connected 
•with each other by a lino of roads. An especial force, con- 
sisting of five rcgimeuts of infantry and four of ca^lry, 
and composed of all classes, was organized for the protection 
of the marches. For the security of the Govemtnent and 
the eafetyof tho people. Lord D.i)lioi>sio resolved to rlisarm 
tlie Punjab; ^rithiu six montJis of its annexation an edict 
was i«sued to everj' town and village between the Beeas and 
the Indus to'sunvndcr all arms, and the manuhneture, sale, or 
l>os«cs«ion of them in future was prohibited. The weapons 
thus given up amounted to 120,000 and p^ented every 
variety of form and clmracter, many of them being of very 
costly material and curious workmanship. Permission was 
however, granted to tho inhahitsnts of Pfshawur and to tho 
districts bordering on tho robber clans beyond the Indus, an 
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well 03 to tlic pcojilc of Hazara, living on tbc left bank of the 
river among inamuding tribes who had never been enbdued 
by Greek, llaliomodan, or Sikh, to carry anus 'for tlieir own 
defence. Tlie effect of this disarmament was speedily visible 
in tlio diminution of crimes of violence. ’ Tlio police force was 
partly civil and partly military. The latter, which furnished 
guards for treasuries and jails, and orderlies for the civil fuiic- 
tioriarieSj and patrolled the roads, consisted of six regiments 
of foot, and twenty-seven trooiis of hoise, in, number about 
7,000. A detective pfjlice was Uketwise introduced. Th'^ 
ancient institution of the village watch was revived^ and 
placed on an efficient footing. The watchfnon were selected 
from the community ; they were paid by the people, and acted 
under the salutary iuOuciico of the village elders, and the 
control of the nati^’e collectors, as well os of the European 
magistiatea. By these admirable arrangements the Beaid 
were enabled within three years to report tliat no portion of 
India etijoyed greater peace and security tl)an the Punjab. 

The Ee?«aiie, The \'ital questiou of tbe land assessment, on 
which the happiness, and, to a great extent, the 
loyalty of the people in the East depends, was dealt vith jn " 
spirit of great liberality, and the blunders wliich had maric 
the system introduced into tlie older pro^ inces, were carefully 
avoided. The settlcniejit was uot formed till after a ininuto 


and detailed in^ estigation, corres^tonding witli that which Mr, 
llobert Bird had carried out in the north-west pro%iiices. The 
land tax which Runjeet Sing had fixed at about one-half the 
produce, was i educed, ou an average, by oue-fourth, and leases 
were granted, at first for short periods, but eventually for ten, 
and ill some cases, for thirty years. The security of the 
tenure, and the moderation of the siate demand, gave no sma 


encomagement to cultivation; of the Khalsa soldiery, mor 
than 30,000*exch.anged the sword for the plough, aud the'e 
circumstauccs, combined with favourable seasons, gave sue * 
exiibeiant haivesfs as to ivduce the price of grain. ”1''^ 
agucultuiists, who were reqiiiicd to pay their rents in coin 
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avd not in kind, began to eiHMt feelings of discontent, and 
tbo Cliiel Commissioner lost no time in proceeding tbrougb 
ererr district witli bis financial assistants, minntely esamining 
every cause ol complaint on the spot, atler wliicli a further 
reduction of rent was made to the citent of ten per cent. 
Lord Dalhonsie was amtions to avoid the boundless irritation 
which had arisen in the Gangetic provinces fiom dallying with 
the snbieef of rent-free tenniea, and, under his directions, the 
Board toot up the question with promptitude and earnestness. 
Every case was assidno* sly evamined with a sincere desire 
to do instico to the interests, both of individuals and of the 
state and a satisfactory adjustment was speedily concluded. 
The duties on the transit of gcnls and merchandize from dis- 
trict to district and from town to town had been contrived 
with gi-eat ingenuity by the financiers of Eunjeet Sing, and 
tlie cintiy was coveted with a network of custom houses 

whichstifiedcommerdatentetprise. Within nine months of the 
ineorpotation of the proviace they weie enlitel.y swept away 
and the trade of tbo ruiijab and of Central Asia was allowed 
to fiow free and nntettend in every direction. The loss of 
revenue which this liberal poli^- entailed was more than com- 
. pensated by the scicntilio imposition of new taves, four of 
which were found to yield as much as forty-eight of the 
clumsy tases of the Klialsa government, and with less vosa- 
tion and hicons enience to the people. 

The Board of Adniinistration likewise directed 


SSjw ““""’’their attention with eminent success to the extinc- 
Iswlsi. tion of domestic slasery; the sale of cliildren. 
which had been openly iwactised under the old Government, 
was prohibited, and thi> market ceased to bo supplied by 
kidnaiipers. With ciinal vigour the Board assailed the sys- 
tem of dacoity svhidi was in full vigour, notwithstanding 
the snmmurv piooccdbigs of Elli dcsimtism. But the fact 
was that while Kunjcct Sing seized upon entire provinces, 
his chiefs, with wliosc proceedings ho rarely interfered while 
they |>aid their revenue and maintamed their contingents. 
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vroro povmittoil to fittack and plunder villages perfect 
impunity. Anned bodies of Sikh outlaws, moreover, readerei 
tlio roads imsafc for fravelJers. ^Vith that energy for v:\ikh 
tlierc is always a larger scope in the iinn-rcgulation than 
in tlic regulation provinces, the Commissioners took tlic 
Held against the.se crimiu.al8, inflicted prompt and condign 
punishment on all those who were captured, and hunted tlie 
1 est out of the country, with sucli earnestness that before tlie 
I’unjab had been five years in our possession, it was more 
free from the crime of dacoitj than Bengal, after it had been 
eighty years under our management. It was likewise 
found that the practice of tlinggi^e, from which tbo effort.s o 
Colonel Slecman had relieved Hindostan, had found its nft) 
into the Punjab, and was still practised. Runjeet Sing 
executed the man who iutrodneed it, and Sliere Sing hnng or 
iniitriatod every one convicted of it. The increasing disorders 
of the state, liowever.and the weakness of the Govcmnieii 
gave fresh comuge to tlm thuga, and murders were often pef 
petratod without any effort to conceal tliem. The task o 
eradicating the crime was committed to Mr. Brereton, of f 
civil service, and ho eotereil upon his duties with all tha^ 
animation which commonly di^inguislied the proreeding** 
the Punjab officials. The cases of assassination winch w'cre 
fully substantiated amounted to 1,300. A roll of the tliug^» 
whose names and residences had been fnrniblied by approvers, 
was sent to each station ; no less than 550 men nnested, tiie 
greater number of whom wore executed ; the gangs were 
broken up and tlie practice disappieared. 
lafanticide, Another crime vvitb wliich it was -yic mis'^ion o 
IM9— 54- Biitish Government in the Punjab to deal was 

ii.faiiticido, and the vigour of Loid Dalbousie and of the 
was rewaided'with more decisive success than hadatlemk'' 
the efforts of Governnient for thirtyj’ears in Ilindostan. 

NUs fliosC pruvioVnt! among Me protm' ami weaiViVj'ii^^v.kvns. tliv 
descendants of the first Sikh pmpbe^ Nanuk. Occupying, 
they did, the highest rank in sodety, they disdained to bestow 
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their daughters in an unequal alliance; to allow them to 
remedn unmarried was an indehble disgrace ; the female infant 
was therefore consigned to death at the dawn of her exist* 
ence. Other castes, not excepting erea the 3Iahoinedans, had 
been led to adopt this inhuman custom, in consequence, chiefly, 
of the insupportable expense of weddings. As soon as the 
existence of the practice was ascertained, Lord Dathousie 
determined to bring the whole weight of Government, by 
menaces and promises, to bear upon its suppression. lie felt 
that coercion would on^ tend to defeat its Own object, and 
that to ensure success, it was necessary to obtaia the concur- 
rence of the nation. The 6 rst step towards the eradication of 
the crime was justly considered to be a reduction of the cost 
of weddings. It was swelled, as in Rajpootana, by the clam- 
orous demands of the hhats and minstrels, who flocked to them 
like vultures attracted by tbe smell of carrion 5 and it was at 
once determined to deal with them as vagrants. A largo 
durbar was tlien convened at Umritsir, at the most popular 
festival in the Sikh calendar. It was attended by all the 
aristocracy and hierarchy of the Punjab, by the hill chiefs, by 
the ilahomedan nobles, by wealthy merchants, and by learne^l 
pundits. It was the most august conclave, and for the noblest 
object, which had ever been beld in that holy city, or indeed, 
in any part of India. The British oCBceis in the Punjab repaired 
to it almost without exception, and met delegates from every 
tribe and class. Under a spacious awning erected for the 
occ-asion, the Chief Commissioner addressed this large assem- 
bly, and entered upon a talm and temperate disenssion of the 
subject. He urged the enormity of the practice, which they 
readily adraiflcd ; he dwelt on the anxiety of the Governor- 
General to suppress it, and be pointed out thejne.ansby which. 
In the opinion of the Britisb Government, that object could be 
most cflcctually secured. All the assembled chiefs, Hindoo 
Mahomedan, Bajpoot, and Sikh, entered into a solemn cove- 
nant to abide by the propositions of Lord.Dalhooiie and the 
Chief Commissioner. Comnuttecs were appointed to establish 
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jv scale for tlic expense of weJ4ling;s; the suraptuarj' rules 
wliicli they drew iij) wero utiivcnuiliy accei>tcd and rafifieih 
and one of the principal motives for the murder of infants was 
removed. Otiicr meeting were held in the chief towns 
villages, with the same happy result. The most important aid 
in this noble cause was rciidetcd by I'aja Golab Sing, tiicioiler 
of Cashmere, wlio directed all his nobles and chiefs to meet the 
Commissioner, and to adopt bis pro|>osaIs regarding the retrench* 
nieiit of wedding expenses, ami ho set the example by remitting 
the tax which native rulers had always Jc%ied on them, 
iiaaai snri Romans considereu the subjugation of nu 

Csnau, 1819— Country coinjilcte' uulH It was pierced with high- 
ways. In like maimer, Loid Dalhoiisie did not 
consider the conquest of the Punjab fully accomplished till it 
was intersected with military joads. Of these works, themo®^ 
important was that which united Pesbawur with Lalibre, and 
which extended over 275 miles. It prusente’d the most for- 
midable difficulties to the engineer. It passed over more thqu 
100 great bridges, and 450of smaller dimensions} it penetrated 
six mountain chains, and was carried by means of embank- 
ments over the marshes of two great rivers} but every ob- 
stacle was overcome by ColoneJ — now Sir Robert — Nnpicr, to 
whose skill and energy the Punj.ab was indebted for all tho '’0 
great material improvements which gave it the appearance of 
a Roman province. 0*her military roads were coiistnicted to 
connect the most important towns and strategical positions 
with each other, and to facilitate the trauspoit of troops and 
munitions of war.- Road-iwerc hkewlsclaid doAvn as liigh- 
ways of commerce, both domestic and foreign. These great 
w oiks were happily placed under the direction anti the respon- 
sibility of a single energetic officer, and in the cour«o of d'® 
years the Board wore able to re|K)rt to the Governor-Gepcral 
that the length of roatl completed, and under constiuction, 
amounted to no less than S?, 200 .miles. The importance of 
irrigation in developing thengricultural resources of IheconnfO’ 
had not been overlooked by the former rulers of the Punjab* 
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Ttere were few districts whicli did not exhibit tokens of their 
laboars in the construction of cannis and waterworks, some of 
which were still in existence, while others were extinct. The 
canals of Mooltan, which contributed to the fertility of the 
province, had been greatly improved ^by Sawun iltill. The 
Ilalsi canal, constructed under the orders of Shah Jehau, was 
a work of imperial luxury, designed to convey the waters of 
the IJavee over more than a hundred miles to the fountains 
and conservatories of his palace at Lahore. Lord Dalhousie, 
who considered that all works of public improvement 
which could be applied to an Indian province, works of irriga- 
tion were the happiest in their effects on the physical condi- 
tion of the people,” directed .all these camds to bo repaired. 
No rate was levied for the water, as tho state was considered 
tobo repaid by the increase of cultivation. In some cases, the 
example of Runject Sing was followed, and advances were 
made for repairiiig or improving them to the zemindars, who 
regnnled the debt as a debt of honour, and refunded it with 
strict punctuality. The greatest work of irrigation constructed 
under the auspices of Lord Dalhousie and the directions of 
Colonel Napier, was tlio canal of the Batee dooab, the populous 
district lying between the R.ijrec and the Chenab. It tapped 
the Raveo as it issued from the mountains, and after a course 
of 2-17 niUos, delivered its waters again to that stream a little 
above Iilooltan. Three braoches conveyed a supply of water 
to Knssoor, L.shcre, and Sohrson. Tliis magnificent under- 
taking, which, with its branches, extended to the length of 
4G5 mile's, was equal, if not superior to the noblest canals in 
Europe, and formed the worthiest monument of British supre- 
macy in tlieTPcinjab. . 

E«nJ« of tiese TUo Govemmisot cstahlishcd in the Punjab 
jieuntw. isil- ^va‘? emphatically Lord Dalhousie’s own creation. 
iLarely bas a greater amount of administrative and cxecutii e 
faleul been brought to bear upon the improremeat of an Indian 
province, but it was hU genius which aninvitcd the whole sys- 
tem, He was in constant and direct communication with tho 
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chief autliorilics, and, by tbo aid of his counsel and the influ- 
ence of his position, enabled them to prosecute tlieir labours 
•\vitliout embaiTassinent or delay. Few Goreniors have eter 
fioen KO much of their dorainioiis as Lord Dalhousic saw ol the 
Punjab. From east to west, from north to south, he crossed 
its rivers, rode over its plains, and threaded its defiles, 
puling this personal inspection, no evil remained witlioot a 
remedy, no want was nnsiipplled. Nothing was too minute 
for liis attention ; ho did not overlook oven the conservation 
of the grass preserves for the cavalry ,jOr the protection of the 
remaining foiests, or the planting of trees on every road and 
watercourse, or the establishment of nurseries, or the introduc- 
tion of ninetj’ varieties of exotic jilauts. The Christian cljarac- 
ter of the administration of tho Lawrences was ever one of 
its most distiuguishiug features. Innovations and impro^®" 
ments foreign to the traditions and tJie prejudices of the 
chieftains, the priesthood, and the people, wore introduced 
ivith a bolder hand than the public .authorities had ventured 
to use at tbo other Presidendcs, and in tlic course of seven 
years the Punjab presented a more Anglicized cast of govern* 
meat than the north-west provinces. The administration 
embodied the matuiity of our* experience in the science ot 
oriental government, auil rendered the Punjab the model pro- 
vince of India. It was the greatest triumph acliieved under 
the Company’s rule, and did honour to European civirtz-ation. 
By these wise and beneficent measure*, the nation which hud 
recently been the great source of political anxiety, became one 
of the chief elements of our imperial strength. The biuye 
soldiers who had shaken our power at Frrozeshuhur and Chil* 
lianwalla, enlisted under our bannciu, assisted in reconquering 
Delhi ^rom the rebel sepoys and in icstoring our sovereignty* 
mai ched up the Irawaddy to fight the Burmese, and, to crown 
the romance of their history, aided in planting the Briti*h 
colours on the battlements of Pekin. 

Beconfl Bunneie Thefe was pcace foF three years after tho con- 
1S52 quest of the Pnnjat^ and then came the uiicx- 



pTptcd and nnwclcome Bunncse Trar. Tlie treaty of Yandaboo, 
concluded with the King of Burniah in 1826, stipulated for 
the lesidcuce of a British representative at his court, and the 
commercial treaty oi Mr. Crawinrd at the close of that year, 
, provided that tho Governments of both countries should give 
“ the utmost protection and seemity to merchants.” Colonel 
Benson and Colonel Burney wore sent in succession as Resi- 
dents to Ava, but they wcio treated with gre.at contempt. 
One of them was denied fho means of obtaining provisions, 
and directed to take-up Jiia residence on .an island in tho 
Irawaddy, which was inundated on tlie rise of the rivci’, 
and he was constrained to retire from the country. Tho 
British traders at Rangoon were subject to perpetual extor- 
tion. la 185 1, the master of a vessel was seized, on his arri- 
val at Rangoon, and placed in confinement on the false accu- 
sation of having murdered his pilot, who had run the ship 
ashore, and then jumped overboard. The chaige was dis- 
missed as frivolous, but Jie was nevertlieless snbjected to a 
fino. Another comTuandcr, thirty days after reaching the 
jiort, was charged by a dcsertor with having put to death ono 
of the crew, who had dicrl at sea. The case was investigated 
by tho Burmese authorities, ^nd the captain acquitted on tho 
unanimous testimony of the ship's company, but ho did not 
escape wiriicmt a fine, and (lie detention of his vcesel. On the 
Srth September, tho European merclianta at Rangoon trans- 
mitted ft memorial to the Govcrameiit of India, in which 
various cases of oppression were enumerated. They asserted 
that those who refused payment were subjected to torture, 
that robberies and falsa charges were of daily occurrence, 
and tliat ufiless protection could bo obtained, tiiey must quit 
tho couutrj'ftiid s.acrifico their propert}*. On the receipt of 
the«o represent-ations, tho Supreme Council came to tlie coiiclu- 
pjon that British subjects had a right to expect tliat they 
should bo protected by th«r own Government from such 
injustice, oppression, and cxlortion. 

i)crni.Uo»<rf The absence of any accredited British agent at 
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, ijimifjt, i«Ji- it- (lifliciiU to deal with tljc case ; but the dJiu j 

u-ns (liniinhbcd by the arrival of Commodore bam^rt, m 
IT.jr. f>lilp “Fos," and it was resolved to send ^ 
I’nnijooa with a communication from the Govermncn 
India. Lord Dalliousio has been censured for 
naval ofllcor on a mission of peace, but it was considerc i ® 
with great reason, that in dcabng witli a Govemmen 
that of llumiali, unrivalleiFin Asia for conceit and 
nothifig was more likely to secure attention and to 
event iial conflict, than the aiii>ear8nco in Burmese wateis o • 
envoy in command of a vessel of war, — “one of ^ ^ 
nmljassadors which e{»oke all languages, and .. j ^o 

refusal.” Tho lustnictlons of the Commodore were 

tho investigation of the complaints of the mcrchaDts, 
tho demand of adequate pecuniary compensation, if 
Mibstantialcd. If this reasonable request was retusco 

directed to transmit tho letter wliicli the Prcsi ea ° 

cil of India had addressed f<» ‘°r„sti. 

In tha.t oimmunication the two cases of ® ger- 

fiablc ill-tjcatment of British subjects by Maj ty 
vanlB" «ro om,mer.tod. “in ,he M' “ l» 

,TOuia at nnen Watenn ti.eir c-on Juct, ““I?' 
tho. parties ajgriored, and recognnre tho 

tl.e Governor ot Kangnon. It ,j fjpl ilself 

bo disappointed, the Govemmout ot India won! f 

called on to talroBucli immediate steps iuBhou 

interosta of its subjects and Tindicate j*® p^^SSlIi 

power.” Tho Oonunodorc anchored “f .„J with 

Lvember, and the Governor named, atoly 

death any who shonld ventnrn to to lh» 

Some of the Enropeans at lengti. “f “Xt"„j„ries 

frigate, and submitted to the Comm^oro “ „ „u„hl 

tliey had sustained. Onpcrnsmgit, horouclud 

bo Ire proper to seek redress « m '^ rStcr t^Ava. 

his subordinate, and transmitted the J rcintJenf 
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he was all the wliilo gaang at them from the wimlow, autl 
cs^joying tUcir inortiOcation, while exiwscd to tlio jeers and 
iiiSnlts of the moh. The patience of Captain Fislibounic w.ns 
at length exhausted, and he returned to the fiigate to rciiort 
the treatment he had icceived. 

rrocfcJiDcs ot Commodore Lambert had been instructed by tlio 
commojoro Govcminctit of India, in case the communication 
Lmubert, 185.. aalififactoiy, to blockade the 

ports. He considered that the dclibctato insult inflicted on 
the oEGcers who were sent on a diplonii^ic comiuission to tlio 
Governor expressly appointed by^iio Court to adjust all diffev- 
ence.s, was equivalent to an unfavourable reply fiom the hhig, 
and, in conformity with the tenor of his instructions, declared 
the Burmese ports in a, state of blockade. Ho lilccwiso took 
possession of a ship lying in tlio river, which the lung had 
built for tirade, and rcsolve4l to retain it (ill the claims of the 
merchants were satisfied. Tho Oo^emor of L.dla, who had 
always been friendly to the British, visited the frigate tho 
day after, on a conciliatory mission, when the Commodore in- 
formed him that in addition to tho compensation to the mer- 
chanta, which had been fixed at 10,000 rupees, it was necessary 
for the Governor of Rangoon to qjoib on board tho " Fox,” 
apd express ids regi-ct for tho indignity offered to tJio gentle- 
men of the deputation, afterwhich ho wouldiestore the king’s 
ship and honour the Burrocse flag with a royal salute. The 
Governor refused to comply -wUh. this requisition, hut gave 
the Commodore to understand that any attempt to remove the 
royal vessel would be resisted. The Commodore then pro- 
, ceeded down the river to establish tho blockade .at the moiitli 
of it, with the Government vessel in tow, when a *lreavy fire 
was opened from the stockades below Rangoon, on both sides 
tho river, which the guns of the “ Fox” demohshod in a few 
moments. Instead of offering the apology which the Com- 
modore required, the Qovenior of Rangoon addressed a letter 
to the Government of India in reference to these transactions, 
in uhich lie stated thatfoursuhorduiatc officers, who hadbeea 
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™d thaUhp officers on their return made a false report to 
,.bo -^.ikca^nof *»= o^ed off 

li. ohm beloncinff to the all powerful lord of the 

,„ffve^o and the master o! alt rrliite elephants.” In his reply 
to this eommunicalion, the President in Conncil rep^';'» 
n™,nds n Inch the Commodore had made, and engaged, alter 
. ‘ mnlicdwith to depute an officer of rank to con- 

, hey were comphe^ Governor reioined that the 

:r»r:itl"seo-. to the ffrst instance, helore he 

W.d attend •” “"J j”"'" "" uL, Lord Dalhonslo teas 
ixTrt Diih0Dsi«'« , north-west provinces, and, apprehending 
E"'”- ^o^th rSpectoIcLmstanccs, that the Govern- 

a ir.° » into a war hastened down in the most nn- 
ment was driftmg 1 -.lya single servant, and reached 

comtortaWe ot 'J' on prcventinghostilities. 

Calcutta on the iOlh , 1 ^,, 

Those who were nn ,tnt, so tar wos the annexation ot 

i:rblg a ^etoclasioo hetore he reached Oal- 
Pegn front !(;n,eral ever moi.itested o greater or 
eott,>, that ,|,an Lord Dalhousio did on 

more oinccie top ” j s^^isnJ that he took posses- 
this occasion. It has a^ f^plnrw into the hands of the 

Sion cl that rrormcc'opm-o 

French or tho Americsms • source. The United 

he I'n 

5™ the iroteclion ot Americ.n subjects, not exebniing 
goon for the prol French and the American 

,„„.i„.,aries, “ *“*,2.! c ns.de-r tlwr mi-smoa,,- 

tjoternmont. .mbU Gm a. their com, new, ai 

“'’‘'[f One ot tholeadiogioomals i.i liengal, thiokln.g the 
Svemment ot India dilatory io ottening to too mcmon.l ot 
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grievances, rcmat’Kod that “if John Bull was so slow to re- 
dress thorn, we must invoke the aid of brother Joriatlian, and 
send tho ‘Susquehana* to Rangoon.” But it was not until 
the third application for redress had been rejected by the Bur- 
mese authorities, that Lord Dalbousio camo to the conclusion 
that no alternative was now loft to the Government of India hut 
to seek reparation by force of arms. On the IStli February, he 
recorded his views in a Minute, in which, after a suntmary 
statement of previous transactions, ho adinned that to send an 
envoy of rank, as the Governor requested, to supersede tho 
officers who had been employed in tlie negotiations, wonld be 
to admit tho offensive arcosalions made against them, and that 
the British Government having thvis jcliuquished the demands 
it had peremptorily advanccrl, and abandoned tho officers it 
was bound to uphold, would unquestionably be regarded by tho 
Burmese nation, as well as by every eastern people, as liaving 
submitted to humiliation and avowed defeat. “ The Govern- 
ment of India cannot,” ho said, “consistently with its own 
safety, appear for one day in an attitude of inferiority, or hope 
to maintain peace and eubmisstoa among the numberless 
princes and people emhraceil within the vast circuit of the 
empire, if, for one day, it gi^e countenance to a doubt of the 
absolute superiority of its arms, and of its continued resolu- 
tinu to maintain it.” At the same time, he addiessed a letter 
to tho king reciting the oppression of British subjects, the 
demand for compengalion, the insult offered to the dupntvation, 
arid the refusal of any apology, and stating that large prepa- 
rations were now in progress to enforce the rights and vindi- 
cate the power of the Brirish Government, hut thafr the king 
might yet avert hostilities by acceding to the former demands, 
and paying down, by tlws Ist of April, tcji lacs of rnpees as a 
compensation for the expenses incurred in propaTatioii-^. 
r<TomofU)rt Finding a war all but inevitable. Lord Dai- 
1 , iinoinie, i85« housie threw his whole soul info the work, and 
never since the time, Sixty years before, when Lord ft'clleslcy 
brought hve arraies into the fielil with matchless sj,cc<l, and iu 
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tour luontlis cruslicd tl.o porter of Sindia, and of the taja of 
kspotc, had Buch a dieplay ot Bn,«rb 

iuMa. The Oommandet-in-chict tras m b.nde, Lord Dal 
I • ,r.ac i.liliircd to become Ida own tmmster of Atar, and 
iTastonWied India by the aingular genius ho ojhihitcd tor 
:-n»inn The task before him was one of no 
nnlvlarj 10,1, Febniarybefore the pre- 

° fer the expedition commenced, and it was of the last 

SwrUnco that Rangoon should be occupied before the end of 

should bo despatched ono from Calctta, and 
twocspci f,.. tli<x latter of wbicb, stoamci'S were 

rb?bmu"h° ™ k'tram Bombay. Neither the tole^ph nor 

plcted, and ^ Bonibay, the steam flotilla iras ready 

tor sea mid “ gj, jicnri- rotlinger, m-ho rras far 

Madras. The G ^ „,at his super- 

more a - p ' j j overioohed and that ho had not 

„sl„Me soldier to embark earept under the direct 
JbihtT ot tho Govornor-Gcnctai. Tlio diEculty eras 
bklre resolution ot Lord Dali, oiisie. but tho eape- 
a urm as ievertlieless retanlcd. Tho 38. i I on^I N.atire 
i Zry refused to preeeed by sea to Biimah rrdh the caped,-. 
to to Calcutta, when he dctemihied to . 13 - tlm cape,. men 
r u.-,n.r Ur, rlaco bv » rcgimcnt of Sikhs. They m.ireheil 
dormdlho°«l hesihation to the port and ouiba.kcal with .heir 
’"I„toined liilarity. By this eapedient, Uie penileaity which 
Te Gm-emnienl had felt tor eighty years .tepugli he repng- 

kceot the sepoys tothe-blaek water" was 

r IK- rfamo\edl * The forethought and vigour of Lord DjI- 

hoSlettno.hmg.octanre.or.od.latofy/i.lbo^^^^ F^i 

to day when the preparations for the cai.ipaign commenced, 
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he snperintctHled cverj* arrangement himself, and Jm aides-de- 
camp "were incessantly employed in •moving about from place to 
place to ensure punctuality and efficiency in every department. 
TheTenasscrim provinces Tfoto drained of live stock and provi- 
sions ; bakehouses were erected on tlio coast to ensure a con- 
stant supply of bread, u'hich was to be conveyed •n'ith the meat • 
bv steamers to tlie camp. In the first war, llie encampment at 
llangoon had become a charnel house after the rains h.ad set 
in : to prevent the recurrence of this mortality, the framework 
of houses was constructed at Moiilmeijj, under the eye of the 
Oommisaioner, Colonel Bogle, at^d sent with the expedition, to 
afford the soldiers shelter when the monsoon set in. A con- 
valescent hospital was established at Amlierst, on the sea 
coast, thirty miles below Moulracin, and steamers appointed 
to convey invalids thither. 

Orjanw-itioa at The laud forccs o( the expedition amounted to 
the Porpe. i88i 5,800 men, and comprised three European legi- 
nicnts. The command was entrusted to General Godwin, who 
held a command iu the former war, but had lost little of hU 
military ardour from age. Steam potver liad been so greatly 
BwAtlpUed in e\nce the expedition of 18‘2G, in '?duth 

only one small vessel of Ri.xty ho{^e power w-as available, that 
the Government wan enabled to etDpli>y nineteen btcam-vcsscl'» 
cariyuDg 159 guns, and manned by 2,270 Milors and marines. 
The Bengal column reached the llangoon river on the 2nd 
April, and a Sag of truce rvas sent up by the “Proserpine” 
Rteamer to receive the reply of the king to the letter of the 
Goveinor-General. At the third stockade in the river afire 
was ojwned on her, and the last hope of a peaceful solution 
of differences was extinguished. AtTiile awaitin'^ the arrival 
of the Madras Column, the Commodore emplcycd his vessels 
ID levelling the stockades on tho river, and the General sent 
an expedition against tl»e town of Martaban, lying opposite the 
Bntisheettlomontof Moulmem, which was captured in an hour, 
wUh the loss of only, seventeen men. killed and wounded. On 
tne arrival of the Madras force, the wnole of this imposing 
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fleet proceeded up the river, and on the 11th April took up 
a position in front of Hangoon. A brisk fire was opened 
fcimnltaneously from the great Pagoda, on one side, and from 
Dalla on the opjjosite bank of the river. A party of seamen 
and marines landed with the Royal IiTsh at Dalla, and carried 
all the foitifications. Another detachment proceeded up the 
river against Kemmendine, wliere the eteamers set the stockade 
on fire, but the Burmese estingniahed the flames eight times, 
and it was not surrendered without a resolute defence, 
cjptnra of The trojps landed on the morning of the 12tb 
lungoon. 1852 proceed against tho great Pagoda, which was 
tlio citadel, as well aa the pride of RangoonJ and which had 
been fortified with such skill as to create the belief that the 
Burmese must have obtained tho services of a European engi* 
neer. General Godwin’s force had not proceeded above a 
luilo when a heavy fire was opened on it from a battery con- 
cealed in the jungle, and it was found necessary to bring up 
the twenty-four pound howitzers. The stockade was canied 
by storm after a brisk cannonade, but not without serious loss 
from the weapons of the enemy, and still moiefrom the insup- 
portable heat of the we.ather, which struck clown the biavest. 
The General now found that llic Burmese had made no incoa- 
sidciable progress in the art of war since the former campaign; 
they had become bolder in tliclr operations, more skilful in 
selecting their ground and covering their movements, and did 
not liesitate to quit their stockades, and assail our flanks ; they 
had moreover become good shots. His own troops were com- 
plcfely exhausted by fatigue an«l heat, and ho resolved to halt 
for the day. On the 131b, the troops did not alter their posi- 
tion, but tlie steamers kept np such a continuous cannonade 
on tho to>vn, that the govemorwua fain to abandon his palace 
and cross tho river, after which he was no more heard of. At 
daybreak on the 14tli, the whole force was under arms and 
marclicfi towards tho Pagoda. Tlio liunnese, expecting that 
the General would attack tho soullicm pjitc, had fortified it 
with n hundred guns, and collected 10,000 men for its defence. 
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and were confounded when they discorered that he was pro- 
ceeding to attack their weakest point on the eastern vestibule. 
The heavy eight-inch howitzers were dragged with incredible 
labour through the long grass and brushwood into a position 
opposite the gateway, and opened a terrific fire upon it, to 
which the Burmese replied with such effect that Captain 
Latter observed to the General that we were losing ten men 
for every one which an assault might cost. A storming party, 
consisting of 800 men drawn from the 80th Foot, the Royal 
Irish, and the 40th Native Infantry, -^as immediately formed, 
and advanced to the.attack under his guidance and under the 
command of Colonel Coote. As they moved towards the gate 
they were assailed from the three terraces which rose in 
succession one above another in the Pagoda, by an incessant 
discharge of missiles of every variety, links of chain, bags of 
broken metal, bottles of nails, and boxes of hammered bnllets. 
It was defended with extraordinary gallantry by the ilite of 
the Burmese army, styled the *‘ immortals," but nothing conld 
arrest the fiery valour of the British soldiers, who rushed up 
the broad stairs which led from one platform to another, and 
planted the British ensign on the gilded dome of the noble 
Pagoda. .o 

The CO-® T*. town of Rangoon was entirely deserted by 

tionorthe the iubabitaats on tbo arrival of the expedition 
Peeuervissa 1824, and Sir Archibald Campbell was totally 
deprived of the resources of the country, and isolated from 
commimication with the inhahitants. On the present occasion, 
however, no soouerwas the Pagoda captured and the Burmese 
army dispersed, than the people relunjed to their houses and 
shops, and resumed their usual occupations. *■ Provisions 
IKmrod into the town ; carpenters from Pegu hastened to offer 
their services to erect the wooden houses for the troops which 
tile forethought of Lord Dalhoosie had provided. The river 
was crowded with boats and shipping, and Rangoon became 
a busy mart of commerce. The municipal regulations laid 
down and rigidly enforced by the General, established order 
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and security to such an extent thit the women of the conntiy 
moved freely through the encampment without fear of insult. 
The natives of the province of Pegu, who had been severely 
oppressed by their Burmese conquerors, had flocked to the 
standard of Sir Archibald Campbell, whom they regarded ai 
a deliverer ; hut they were cruelly abandoned to their fate 
at the close of the war, and their adherence to the fortunes of 
the strangers was visited by their former masters with 
tortures too revolting to be. mentioned. With a lively recol- 
lection of those harbartties, and a full appreciation of the 
blessings which the provinces df Aracan and Tenasscrim had 
enjoyed under British rule, they welcomed the arrival of 
General Godwin, and it was the one hope of their hearts that 
they should not again be delivered up to the vengeance of 
their oppressors, but obtain the inestimable blessing of British 
protection, 

Ooieoftbe Compared with the great battles of the Sntlege 
TO, 18 M jQd the Punjab, the incidents of the war in Bur- 
mah appear tame and uninteresting. On the 17th May, 
General Godwin and Commodore Lambert captured Bassein, 
the western port of Burmab, with a trifling loss, though it 
was garrisoned by 5,000 men. • WJiUe the force lay at Ran- 
goon the steamers sconred the Irawaddy, and the “ Proser- 
pine” proceeded up the liver, levelled the various stockades, 
and seized a large fleet of boats laden with grain. Captain 
Tarleton soon after started with Ovc steamers for Prome, which 
was abandoned by the Burmese troops, anci, with the aid of 
the townsmen, he transferred some of tho guns to his own 
vessels, and jytehed the lemainder into the river. Four days 
more of easy steaming would have taken him up to Ava, but 
though the magnificent fleet of steamers had the complete 
command of the river, General Godwin hcsitatifd to advance 
to Prome with his limited force, leaving Rangoon ojicn to 
attack from the Burmese army which was said to be hovering 
about it. This inactivity was attributed to senility rather than 
to military discretion, and reprobated by the pixss. Lord 
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Dalliouaie proceeded to Rangoon in September to examine the 
state of affairs -witix tis ovm eyes, and to afford counsel and 
confidence to the General. Ho fully concurred with him in 
the conclusion that it would be injudicious to remove the 
troops from quarters wliere they enjoyed comparatively good 
health, and to expose them to tho severities of the climate, 
without absolute necessity, but be advised the earliest prac- 
ticable movement on Promc. It was captured on the 9th 
October with the loss of only one man. Towards the end of 
Vovomher a detaclimcnt was sent to Ae relief of Major Hill, 
who had been left in charge ot the town of Pegu on its first 
capture m June, with 400 men, and was besieged by 0,000 
Burmese. With the succour of this garrison all militaiy 
operations ceased. The object of the expedition was to 
pxact reparation for iajvuies inflicted on British subjects, not 
to break up the kingdom. Lord Dalhonsie was confident that 
if the army were pushed on to the capital, the king would 
cibandou it on our approach and retire to the northern portion 
of his dominions, where he would be inaccessible among the 
Wild tlihesof mountaineers, and eight hundred miles of unpro- 
fitable territory would thus be tlirown on our hands ; he cletcr- 
nuned therefore to remain content with the occupation of Pegu, 
^nncsatioiiof ’The Government had now to consider tho course 
Fepi, 1852 ^bich was to be taken to “ confirm tho vindica- 
tion of our power, to obtain reimbursement of the expenses of 
ihc war, and to pro^de a security against its recurrence.” 
Loul Dalhousie recorded a Minute on the subject, in which he ‘ 
stated ; “ In the earliest stage of the present dispute I avowed 
, my opinion tliat conquest in Burmah would ho a calamity 
■soTOnd only to the calamity of ^var. That opinion remains 
unchanged. If any adequate alternative for the confiscation 
"f temtory coUld have been found by me, ov had been eug- 
fecsted to me, my mind would most readily'liave adopted it. 
If conquest is contemplated by me now, it is not as a jiositive 
good, but as the least of those evils before mo, from which we 
must necessarily select one- But, after constant and anxious 
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reflection througli the months daring which hostilities have 
been in progress, I can discorer no escape from the necessity. 

I have l^en driven most reluctantly to the conclusion that no 
measure will adequately meet the object which in my judgment 
it is absolutely necessary to eccuro, — the establishment of our 
superiority now, and its maintenance hereafter, — except the 
seizure and occupation of a portion of the territories of the 
Burmah kingdom. In like manner as in 1826 it was felt to be 
necessary to deprive the Burmese of the provinces of Tenas- 
serim, Aracan, and Assam, so now, for stronger reasons, and 
with better effect, the* occufwtion of the province of Pegu 
appears to me to be unavoidably demanded by sound vie^VB of 
general poliev.” He then proceeded to enumerate the political 
and commercial advantages which might be expected from the 
annexation. The Court of Directors concurred with him in 
thinkiag that extension of territory was not in itself desirable, 
and that the annexation even of a province possessing so many 
advantages as Pegu, was to be looked upon rather in the light 
of a choice of evils than a positive and unmixed good. “ We 
entirely agree with the GovcrDor-General in his estimate of 
the important bearing whidi the occupation of this fine pro- 
vine© with reference to its position, its climate, and its adapta- 
tion in a commercial and maritime point of view to the 
interests of this coimtry, may have upon the security and 
advancement of our Indian We therefore convey to 

you our authority, under the sanction of the Queen’s Govern- 
ment, to consider the permanent occupation of Pegu, and its 
final annexation to the dominions of Her ilajesty as the just 
and necessary result of those military operations which you 
have been dfiven to direct against the Burmese empire.” As' 
Proclamation was accordingly issued on the 20th December, 
declaring that in compensation for the past, and better security 
for the future, the Govemor-General in Conmlil had resolved, 
and hereby proclaims, that the province of Pegu is now aal 
shall be henceforth a portion of the Bntish territories hi the 
East. Lord Dalhousie likewise drafted a treaty of peace and 
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cession, wliich •n’as to 1)0 conveyed to Ava by General Godwin 
and Captain Piiayro ; but before they took their departure, a 
revolution occurred at the capital, the kin^ was dethroned, and 
his brother reigned in liia stead. By liitn commissionei's were 
despatclu'd to treat with the British authorities, but they were 
unable to come to terns. The army was therefore broken up 
■without the conclusion of any treaty, which Lord Dalhousie 
ceased to regret after he had been assured “ that all Buwnah 
would consider it an absurdity to observe a treaty, if it could 
be disregarded with profiL” , , 

Besuitorihe observed that the inhabitants 

CoDqaeie, 1853- of pGgu annexed tbcraselves to the Company’s 
dominions before liord Dalhousio determined to 
incorporate the province. For three quarters of a century 
they bad suffered the extremity of oppression from their Bur- 
mese conquerors, and they hailed with rapture the prospect of 
passing under British rule. Their expectations have not been 
disappointed. Since the first establishment of the Company’s 
authority In the East, no ptoviuce has ever exhibited so rapid 
and extraordinary a development of prosperity. Tho staple 
produce of the country is rice, the exportation of which was 
little known under the Bunne'jp Government, but has been 
steady on the increase under our flag ; tho total exports of 
this article from British Barmah, including the Aracan and 
Tenasserim provinces, has reached the sura of two crores 
and a- half of rupees a-year, of which* ono half comes back in 
treasure. Its export and import trade has risen from a very 
insignificant sum, to life almost incredible amount of nine 
crores of rupees, or nine millions etcrling a-year. Rangoon, 
••^the Calcutta of the Irawaddy, which contained only a few thou- 
sand inhabitants when Lord Dalhoosic visited it in 1852 now 
numbers 66,000. The old town was the grave of the army in 
1824 ; the new town, laid out our engineer officers, is ono 
of the most healthful in our Asiatic dominions. The great 
want ol the vtffloy^oT the Irawaddy was population, wluc'n 
had crumbled away nnilcr Boimcse oppression. It has been 
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gradually iacreasiag, and the province of Pegu now contains 
a population little short of a million and o«Iialf, while the fer- 
tility of the soil would support ten times that number. The 
entire population of British Burmah, according to the last 
census, amounted to two millions and a quarter; and it is a 
notable fact, that the quantity of British manufactures an- 
nually absorbed by it exceeds a crore and a quarter of rupees ; 
ono BnrmcSe customer would thus appear to be more ralnable 
to the looms of England Uian four Bengalees. The system 
of civil and criminal jntycature and of police introdneed into 
the province is exactly adapted to the wants of the people, 
simple and inexpensive in its character, and prompt and vigor- 
ous in its operations. AW those improvements, which, though 
totally unknown in native states, follow as a matter of course 
on the establishmeut of British rule— facilities of intercourse 
land and water, postal and telegraphic communication, 
plans of education, sanitarj' rules and appliances — ^have been 
bestowed on the province in profusion, and one^Cfth of the 
revenue is devoted to pnblic works. The people are happy 
and contented, and have not the least desire for any change 
in the Government. Indeed, so firmly seated is the British 
authority in Pegu, that in IS57 it was considered perfectly 
safe to leave it without European troops, which were with- 
drawn to quell the mutinies in the oiler provinces. The 
revenue has steadily increased without any undue pressure on 
the people. Wlien Mr. Cobden, soon after the conquest, pub- 
liab^ a pamphlet to denounce its iniquity. Lord Dalhoosie 
remarked to a friend, “the British nation 'trill one day find that 
Pegu pays, and tlie crime of having placed it under British 
protection wi)! condoDed.” \Vhetier the crime has hecif 
condoned or not, is a matter of indifference-; bat Pegu pays, 
not only the whole of its dvil list, which Las, been fixed with 
a view to effiaency rather than economy, but the entire ex- 
pense of its military establishment. The revenues amount to 
a croro of rupees, the expen^tnre to aboSt five per cent less. 
The happiness which the people enjoy under our iastitntions 
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is paid for by themselves, and the province is do burden on 
the finances of India. It has been sin^arly fortunate in 
having, almost from the commencement of our rule, enjoyed 
the services of Colonel — now Sir Arthur — Phayr^, one of the 
Company’s great administrators. It is to Ids talent and energy 
that the province owes the system of administration which 
forms the basis of its prosperity. Equallyfreefromthehautenr 
of out national character, and from the pride of place, his inter- 
course with all classes has been unrestrained and genial. The 
people have come to regard him with the affectionate reve- 
rence which is paid to a parent, and ^ong will his name con- 
tinue fresh and fragrant in their recollections. 

The sintsi During the last year of Lord Dalhousie's ad- 
1S55. niin'j^tratioD, the peace of Bengal was disturbed 
by an outbreak of the Santals, the, tribes inhabiting the hill 
ranges of Eajmahl. They were the descendants of those 
among whom Mr. Cleveland had laboured to introduce the 
blessings of civilization,^ seventy years befwc. At a later 
period, Mr. Pontet, the magistrate, a man of kindred bene- 
volence,' endeavoured with indefatigable zeal to implant habits 
of agricoltm'al industry among thorn. These half civilized 
ronuntaineers were harassed, li^c the Coles in 183S, by the 
processes and the bailiffs of the courts, and by the enforced 
demands of Bengalee money-lenders who had found their way 
among the villagers. They suddenly roao in rebellion in the 
month of July, and armed with {uckascs and poisoned Arrows, 
poured down by thousands ou the peaceful plains, spread- 
ing desolation ^in all ^directions. Every European dwelb'ng 
within their reach was sacked, and seven Europeans were put 
’to death. Their course was mark^ by the blaz# of villages, 
and the inhabilants iled before them, as they had done a 
century earlier from the Mahrattas. Nothing was less to 
havo been expected than sneh an insurrection in a district 
where for seventy years tho presence of a soldier liad been 
unnecessary. The^ Government was taken completely by 
etirprise j tho rains had set in with their nsual violence, and 
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no troops were arailablo except ■the corps of IiiH rangers, com- 
posed of men of the same tribe. They were driven back by the 
insnrgcnts, who also derived fresh courage by tho slaughter 
o! an ofScer and twenty sepoys. It was on this occasion that 
the military utility of the rail was for the first time exhibited, 
by the conveyance of a body of troops in a few hours, who 
saved the important station of Raueegunge from pillage, 
and the sunoundlng country from devastation. The Gover- 
nor-General was at Ooticamund, and the Governor of Bengal, 
Mr. Ilalliday, was urgent for tho proclamation of martial law, 
but the scruples of the legislative member of Council delayed 
th6 passing of the Act til! the beginning of November. As 
the cold season advanced troops were brought up from various 
directions; tho rebels were hemmed in on every side, and 
Imuted through the country with as little tenderness os they 
l\ad shown to their victims; the cholera likewise made great 
havpcamoDg them. The rebellion was at length extinguished, 
and tho field foico broken up, on the last day of tho year. Tlie 
insurrfcction was not however without some countervailing 
advantage. The same l»oon was conferred on the Santals 
which had been bestowed on the Coles ; the district was con- 
verted into a non-rcgulationjirovince and placed in charge of 
a Commissioner. 

. . .V Under tlie railitarr division of Lord Daihoxtsie’s 

Sftitlnieila the _ . _ ... 

l^lIlJa^ 1819— adnunistratioD, it only remains to notice tno acts 
of insubordination manifested in the Punjab, as in 
Sinde, from the withdrawal of extra allowances to the native 
troops, when it became a British province. In July, 1819, tho 
men of the 13th and 22nd Native Infantryrefiwed their curtailed 
pay at first? but subsequently consented to accept it. Courts- 
martial were held, and one native officer, and four men of flie 
13th, and an officer and six men of the 22nd were dismissed 
tho service, while seventeen of tho delinquents m both regi- 
ments were imprisoned for life. Tlie next case of msnbordma- 
lionoixurred in the-llst.at Delhi, wbcij>, after tho order of 
reduction bad been read, the men returned to their lines and 
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piled arms, hut refused to take off their accoutrements. The 
Commander-in-chief happened to he on the spot at the time, • 
iind sent to announce to the regiment that insubordination 
would be punished by dismissal, after ■which, it marched off to 
Mooltan, upon the reduced sealo oC pay. At Wuzeerabad, in 
the Punjab, the sepoys of the 32nd hesitated to receive their 
pay; the first fourwhodeeJinedit were seized, tried, sentenced 
to imprisonment, and marched off in irons in the presence of 
the brigade, and not a man refused to accept it afterwards. 
A native ofGcer of thta regiment wastsubsequently brought 
to a court-martial for having coimealed this feeling of insubor- 
dination from big superiora, and five men ■were senienced' to 
fourteen years imprisonment for having fomented it. Sir Charles 
Napier ordered their sentence to be revised, when they were 
condemned to death, but he commuted tlie punishment to 
transportation for life. * The 66tb marched from Lucknow to 
Goviadgur, but the commanding officer, from a feeling of 
timidity, culpably neglected to explain the retrenchment of 
pay to the regiment before it started, and contented himself 
■tvith announcing it to some of the native officers. It was for 
the first tune made known to the men on their arrival at the 
fort ou the 1st February, 1850, wfceii rhey exhibited symptoms 
of mutiny. One sepoy endeavoured to close the gate, but he 
was felled to the ground by a blow fioni the sword of Lieu- 
tenant Macdonald, and a small sqiuadron of cavalry under 
Colonel Bradford marched in and restored discipline. Tho 
men piled arms, and quietly marched out at the command of 
their Colonel. Their correspondence "was seized at the post 
office, but not a single expressiou of disaffection could bo dis- 
covered ill it. Sir Henry Lawrence, the Chief Commissioner 
in tlie Punjab, denied that there was any attempt to seize the 
fort, or that a spirit of mutiny pervaded thocoips, or the army, 
altiiough, as he admitted, there was a general feeling of disap- 
jxjintment at Imuh^ tlejoisvcd of a jote cJ and /lariial 

and individual inutinV. Sir Clmtlcs’JIapicr took upon himself 
to disband tho regiment and replace it by a Ghoorka corps. 
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Tiiis was the assumption of an authority which belonged 
only to the Government, bat, in the absence of the Governor- 
General, it was overlooked by the Vice-President in Council, 
and the order was conSrmc^ But the ‘interference of the 
Commander-in-chief with the aIIo\vances of the native army, 
was too grave to he overlooked. On the 15th August, 1815, 
Lord Eardingc had established the rule that, whenever the 
price of provisions forming the aggregate of the sepoy’s diet 
exceeded thiee rupees and a-half a-'month, the difference should 
he made up to him in jponey. Sir Charles Napier declared the 
rule to he unjust and impolitic, and ordered a previous scale of 
compensation, which had been superseded, to be revived. The 
benefit it gave to the sepoy did not exceed an ana a-month, 
but it was an infringement of the constitutional prerogative of 
the Government. Sir Charles eudeavotircd to justify this act by 
the assertion that he was surrounded by a hostile pc^lation, 
that the whole army of the Punjab, numbering 40,000 men, 
was infected with a spirit of mutiny, that the empire was in 
great peril, and that he was constrained to act with promptitude 
anddeasion. Lord Dalhousle maintained that although mutiny 
did exist, it was partial, inconsiderable in degree, and com- 
prised only a few. He d^cd the existence of a spirit of 
mutiny among 40,000 native sepoys in the Punjab, and quoted 
a letter written by Sir Charles only four days before he penned 
this sweeping condemnation, in which he aOirmed that he had 
seen nuost armies in the world, but had never seen a more 
obedient and orderly anny than that of India ; and in reference 
to the mutiny, stated that he “ would not allow a few malig- 
nant and discontented scoundrels to disgrace their colours and 
their regiments by an insolentatlcmpt to dictate to the Oovem- 
ment what pay that Government should give its soldiers.” 
Lord Dalhousio officially informed him that “ the Governor- 
General in Council would not ngtdn permit the Commander-in- 
chief, under any circumstances, to issue orders which should 
change the pay and allownnoes of tlyj troops serving in 
India.” Sir Charles immediately placed his resignation in the 
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hands of the Jlimstry. The qaestion >7a8 rofevrod by them to 
the Dche of Wellington, -who had eelccted Sir Charles for the 
command in India, and he performed what ho called “the 
painful task of re^dewing the whole transaction ” with a stem 
impartiality. He came to the conclusion that altliongh there 
were murmuTings and complmnta at Wuzeciabad. there was no 
mutiny. There was no evidence that a general spirit of mu- 
tiny pervaded 40,000 troops iu the Punjab. The CGth having 
mutinied at Govindgur, piled its arms under the orders of its 
ofBcers, was marched out, disbanded, and sent into the Com • 
pony’s provinces in this vcrymoqj,h of January, 1850, with the 
knowledge of the whole army, and there had not been a sign 
of any movement in favour of the mutinous regiment. Tiiere 
was no BuEEcient reason for suspending tho rule of compensa- 
tion of the 15th August, 1845. The Govemor-Gener^ was 
right, and did no more than his doty in expressing hia disap- 
probation of the act of the Commauder-in-chief, and could not 
with propriety have acted othenxnsc. This deciston of the 
great Duke settles the historical merite of the question. 


CHAPTER SLI. 

LORD DArnOUSIE’s ADMDnSTRATION — TRANSACTIONS miH 

KAirvE PJUNCE3, 1848 — 1854. 

IjOrd Haotousie had not been fourmontha in India before the 
question of the succession to the raj of Sattara, a small prin- 
cipality under tho Bombay Presidency, with a Revenue of 
about liftecn lacs of rupees a-year, was brought before him. 
The eventual absorption of this unit in tho great Indian 
empire was not, m itself, a matter of any political significance, 
but it has acquired a degree of importance from the use whtcU 
has been made of it jo denounco Insrd Dalhousic’s administra- 
tion, for what has been designated “ his policy of annexa- 
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of tliis iras Jjj© first iastance. It derives siijj 

higher importance from thft fact that it was on this occasion 
that the Court of Direclots and the Board of Control cnun- 
cjatet], for lb© guidance of the Goremment of India, their 
decision regarding the rights connected with adoption in the 
families of native princes. 

Orisinef On thc ’deposition of the Bajec Rao in 1817, 

Sittam, isia, Lyrd Hastings resolved to make a suitable pro- 
vision for tho family of Sevajee, the founder of the Slaha- 
ratta greatness, ^rluclihad been deprived by the Peshwa of all 
power, and held in durance upon a small pittance. Ilis cliief 
object was “to conciliate the Maharatta tribes to the new 
order of things, and to establish among them a counterpoise 
to the remaining influence of the former bralitninical govern- 
ment.” In the following year a treaty was concluded with 
the raja, which recited that, in consideration of the antiquity 
of his house, the British Oovemmont had deternrined to invest 
him with a sovereignty sufficient for the maintenance of his 
family in comfort and dignity. The territory of Sattara was 
therefoTo ceded to him, his heirs and successors, in perpetual 
sovereignty, to he held in subordinate co-opcralion with the 
British Government. Tlicfcstnctions imposed ou liim were 
uf tho most stringent character.* He was uot only denied all 
political power, bat forhtddcu to hold aay intercoarse with 
foreign potentates, cv«*n for tho purposo of formipg matrimo- 
nial idhancos, otherwise Ihaii through tho Resident. Tho his- 
torian of tho 3Iahr3tta and Piad.areo war, who Tr.a3 also the 
political secretary to Government during tins transaction, 
lecords that tho authority of tlie raja could never be looked 
on as indopondent, and that his irourt diifcrcd littlo from the 
page.ant courts of Delhi, Mooishedabad, or Arcot. Tho raja him- 
self considered that ho was little better than “the manager 
and farmer of a district,” and, soon after his accession, made 
efforts to throw off the<e iestnclions,and gradually procoetlod 
from ono intrigue and one act of contuliacy to another till, in 
1&3S, the Government of India deemed it necessary to depose 
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nm. Ilia brother waa raised to the throne and administered 
the eonntty with great vigour and benelicence for ten j-eara , 
he died on the StI. of April. 1818. Ho I, ad repeatedly applied 
or pem..aa,on to adopt a sou. but the neaident traa eonatSned 
to reply that It was beyond hia pmviuco to grant it. Two days 
M l™ “■ a Ida, fervent hope that the 

a bdv who ° 1 "*''^** Jtoiira before be breathed liis last, 

to him »t b b '““'I P"®™™'!' thought of, was brought 

formed and tf adoption wera per- 
nlete arcorrl'^ dred. The adoption was corn- 

secured to tl ^ Hindoo shasters, and 

all thos . ‘ P""'® “ the next world 

ail those benefits which it would not otherwise h.ave enjoyed. 

I he adopted son succeeded to all the personal property of 

a u“ Government to de- 

ter^e whether he 'should succeed also to the sovereignty 
of Sattara. Wlhiu a week of the decease of the rajars^ 

SlTCiSS' a Of Bombay, recorded 

'“*• ^ a Jliiiute, recommending that be should be ac- 

A- as tbe rajx Sir George liad long 

native chiefs ^ **“*■ chamition of the 

re of ua™ 1 ■ interests to 

flmSorrrZ ‘7°'?"“' P--"‘ 

inferior no 7 • "‘iMdant to notice the Minutes of any 

hf rear’ =■> -taled tha^ 

«Mrth"'pa“ '"r7'-"’^G™^“dmSS thitThI 

™der an adoptfea to vf^ 
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time of our predecessors, tliis \ras nude a source of profit to 
the troasury. “Can we here,” he enqnu-od, “ without injustice, 
exercise that right of sanction, to the extent of prohibiting 
adoption t The raj'a engaged, it is tme, to hold his territory, 
in subordinate, co-operation with the British Government, but 
there are many instances of states held subordinate to another 
in all external relations, the duration of whose soveieigntj- it 
was never supposed could be justly terminated by the supe- 
rior state in default of direct heirs If it be inconsistent 

with justice to refuse jonfinuation to the act of adoption, it 
n-as useless to enquire wbetbffr it was better for the interests 
of the people or the empire.” 

optniTOofUf. Sir George Clerk was sacceeded in a few weeks 
wuionsbfty.rsa j FalKbnd, who concuiTcd with the other 
members of Council in taking a directly opposite view of the 
case. The most important Minute recorded on this occasion 
was that of Mr. Willoughby, in which all the stores of know* 
ledge he had accumulated during a long period of service iu 
liigh political appointments were brought to the discussion, 
and the question of adoption by native princes was examined 
with great skill and impartiality. Of such importance did 
Lord Dalliousie consider this^ dissertation as to pronounce it 
the text book on adoption. Mr. Willoughby’s opinion in this 
case carries greater weight from the drcumstanco that, on a 
subsequent occasion, bis views regarding the rights of one of 
the ratirc princes were di.'uuetricolly opposed to the dedsioa 
of the GoTernor-General, The establishment of the raj of 
Sattara, he observed, was an act of Spontaneous liberality on 
the part of the Biitish Govemmeut, which, in 1S18, had as 
much right 1o retaia the Sattara territory as any of the othei 
districts which belonged to the Peshwa. ^^'hatever nght the 
raja possessed must be looked for in tlio treaty of ISl'J, under 
whidi the state was created. That treaty conferred the 
sovereignty on tho raja and on his heirs and successors j hut, 
m his jndgment, it did not confer the rig^t to create an heir 
oy adoption, on failure of natural hens. Admitting, however. 
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the reverse, for the sake of argument, to render the adoption 
valid for succession to tho state in such cases as Sattara, the 
confirmation of the paramount anthority in India was essential, 
according to immemorial and almost universally admitted cus« 
tom. The custom was, in fact, so ancient and bo universal, 
as to have all tho effect of law. Of this tlio late raja was fully 
conscious, and lie invariably acknowledged that tho adoption 
could havo no political value unless the sanction of the Brifisli 
Government could be obtained. Mr. Willoughby then pro- 
ceeded to state that he was no advocr^c for the extinction of 
the native states by violent or unjust means ; but when they 
fauly lapsed to us, as they would have done to the Govern- 
ment which prece'ded us, he would not allow tiiem to be 
perpetuated by adoption, except under special ciicumstances. 
The question uow before tho Council was whether, after tho 
lapse of thirty years, we were likely to obtain the same advan- 
tages which were atiticipated by Mr. Elpluustone, and whether 
they were of sufilcieDt moment to render it expedient that the 
Sattara state should be reconstituted for the benefit of a boy 
hitherto brought up in poverty and obscurity. Those who 
regarded the native states as safety-valves for the discon- 
tented, and for particular classec, for whom it waa difficult ■to 
find employment mider our rule, would probably decide on re- 
c:eatingthe state. Those, on the other hand, who coincided with 
him in opinion, that British rule should on every fair occasion 
be extended} under the opinion eipre‘’Bed by Mr. Macaulaj', 
that “ no Government exists of which the intentions are purer, 
or which on the whole has done more to extend civilization 
and promote the happiness of the human race than the Com- 
^lauy,” would take an opposite view of tho case, and deter- 
mine, in virtue of our prerogative as lords paramount, not to 
confirm the adoption. 

Lora Ddbouno'* Mjnutcs of Sir George Clerk, in favour of 
meorciej, adoption, and of Lord Falkland and the two mem- 
bers of khe Bombay Council in opposition to it, 
were submitted to Lord Dalbousie. The question was alto- 
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gether new to him, aud to assist his jndgmeiit, lie called foi 
nil the infonnation which a}ald be obtained from the public 
reconls of the opinions of offiaal fnnetionaries, (he instructions 
received from the Court of Directors, and the precedents wliich 
had been estabbslied, on the subject of adoption. He found 
that four years before, on nomtDating a successor to the vacant 
throne of Holkar, Lord Hardingc ha<l distinctly informed him 
that the chiefship should descend to the heirs male of his body 
lawfully begotten, in doc succession, from generation to 
generation, to the entire exclusion of heirs by adoption. Hb 
found that Sir James the Governor of Bombay, who 

described liimself as “a strong and earnest advocate for up- 
bohling the native states of India,” when employed in placing 
the late nija on the Sattara throne, had recorded that he was 
rliildless and, at Ins advanced j>cnod of life, was not Lkely 
to Im e any diildrcn, and that as there was no other party 
who could claim the succession by hereditary right, the Sattara 
state would lapse to the British Government, unless, indeed, 
it should be Judged expedient to allow this lino of princes to 
be continued by the Hlndoocastom of adoption. Tic found that 
Sir John Malcolm had stood alone in adcocatnig the expediency 
of giring the sanction of Govemiocnt to adoptions, and that, 
on the ground of making llicm a source of profit to the state. 
His successor in the chair at Bombay had, liowever, taken a 
difTercnt view of the question, and it was referred to the Court 
of Directors. They had previously reromded the Government of 
India that their sanction was requisite, not indeed to the 
val'dity of an adoption, or to tho enjoyment of the private 
rights it conferred, but to enable the adopted son to succeed 
to tho chiofship. In reply to the reference they stated . 
" W e are unable to frame any more preci'e directions for your 
giiiil.ance in sucli ea«o^ than that whenever it is optional with 
YOU to give or withhold your consent to adi'pfion*, iliat indub 
geiice should bo tho exception, and not the rule ; and «hould 
never bo granteil but as a special mark r/ favour and apjTtw 
bation.” Tho principle thus laid down by the pulhc antho* 
nt. 2 o 
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rities in England was subsequently exemplified by refusing 
to allow the chiefs of llandave and Colaba the privilege ol 
adoption on the failure of natural heirs, and annexing their 
territories, while they rewarded the chief of Sanglee for 
lus loyalty and attachment to the British Government, by 
permitting him to perpetuate his sovereignty by this pro- 
cess. 

Urf raihoMi«'» After a careful examination of these documents 
contiuaious, and precedents. Lord Dalhousie came to the con- 
clusion that as a general rule, established beyond 
cavil and doubt, and sanctioned^by the supreme authority in 
the empire, it rested with the aovereigo power, on the death of 
the holder of a fief without issue, to permit Its coutiniiaoco by 
adoption, or to annex it to the state ; that adoption by such a 
prince of any individual was valid as regtirded his private pro- 
perty or possessions, but iDsotBclent to constitute him heir to 
the principality, uutil it had been confinned by the sovereign 
authority. In the case of Sattara, the British Government pos- 
sessed this absolute power to grant or to refuse adoption as the 
Creator of the raj in 1813. If the late raja had left an heir of 
Ilia own body, no question could have been' entertained of the 
perfect riglit of such an heir to eiicceed t i the throne ; but the 
death of his Highness without heirs natural, having rendered 
the throne vacant, the territoiy should bo held, according to 
law and practice, to have lapsed to the paramount state. He 
agreed with, Hr. 'Willoughby regarding the policy of taking 
advantage of every just opportunity which pre'«ented itself of 
consolidating the territories that already belonged to us, and of 
getting rid of those petty interveniag principalities, which 
might be a means of annt^ance, but could never be a source of 
strength. He remarked, that by incorporating Sattara with 
our o^TO possessions, we should acquire continuity of military 
communications, increase of the resources of the state, and 
uniformity of administraltcni in matters of justice audyevenue 
over a large addltiofial tract. He added, “ In my conscience, 

I believe we should ensure to the population of the state a per- 
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petiiity of that just and mild Government they have lately en- 
joyed, hut wliich they will hold by a poor and uncertain tenure, 
if we resolve to continue the raj and to deliver it over to the 
Government of a boy, brou^t up iu obscurity, selected for 
adoption almost by chance, and of whose chaiactcr and quali- 
ties nothing' whatever was known to the raja who adopted 
him." 

General princS- before the question of Sattara was 

pietofLord Dni- presented to the Government of India, the Gover- 
jiousie, 1819. nor-Genoral and^his Council in Calcutta recorded 
■their unanimous opinion that “our policy should be to pei- 
eevere in the oae clear and direct course of abandoning no 
just or honourable accession of territory or revenue, while all 
existing claims of right are scnipulously respected." Lord 
Dalhousie embraced the opportunity of the Sattara Minute to 
record bis entire coucuiTence in the views of his predecessor. 
“ It was bis strong and dehberate opinion that in the exercise 
of a Bound and wise policy, the British Guverument is bound 
not to put aside or to neglect such rightful opportunities of 
acquiring territory or revenue as mayfiom time to time pre- 
eent themselves, whether thejj arise from the lapse of subordi- 
nate states by the failure of all heirs of cverj’ description what- 
ever, or from the failure of heirs natural, when the succession 
can be sustained only by the sanction of the Government being 
given to the ceremony of adoption accotding to Hmdoo law. 
The Government is bound ou such occasions to act with the 
purest integrity and the most scrupulous good faith. Wherever 
a shadow of doubt can bo shown, the claim bhould be at once 
abandoned. 'But when the right to territory by lapse is clear, 
the Government is bound to take that which is justly and 
legally its due, and to extend to that territory the benefit of 
our sovereignty, present and pro^^peclivc.” The most liberal 
provision was made for the Sattara family. The ranees and 
' tlio adopted son were allowed to retain property to the extent 
of sixteen lacs of rupees, and valuable lauded estates, aud Uke- 
9>i50 received an annual penswn of a lac of rejices. 
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. , * The whole nuostion wn-s rcfencd to tho Court 

D-iljIoatf the * . - t t f 

honfiiutiiuriuct. of Directors, togotlicr With tliojlmutcs'whicli Jiacl 
bceu recordiMl in Calcutta and nomhay, SirGcorgo 
Clerk had stated in Ids Minute that it would bo convenient to 
the GovernraentB in India, and acceptabto to tho people, if the 
.“detemrination of the present question should lead to the 
declaration of fixed ptiiicnplcs for the regulation, under the 
aiitliority of tlvo British Government, of successions in default 
of lieh-a.” Tlie Court, ■'rtth the concurrence of the Board of 
Control, accordingly communicated ffe the guidance of the 
Govcniment of India, the fixed principle upon which nil such 
questions were to be decided, in the following clear and expli* 
cit terms ; “ By the general law and enstom of India, o de- 
pendent principality like that of Satlara, cannot pass to an 
adopted heir without the <y»iiscnt of the paramount power 5 we 
are under no pledge, direct or constructive, to give such cou- 
bont; and the general interests committed to our charge are 
best consulted by withholding it.” This memorable despatch 
was dated the 21th January, 1849. 

Bcw.deMh of Nearly five years elapsed without any occasion 
tii« rtj4, 1844 application of the law of Buccessiou thus 

laid do4vn by the supreme authotity of the empire, wlien tlie 
raja of Jhansi died on the 2l8t November, 1853, aud the laja 
of Nagpore three weeks after. It baa been stated in a 
former chapter tliat the treachery of tho raja Appa Sahib, 
iu 1817, aud in the succeeding year, placed the state of Nag- 
])ore at the meicy of the British Government. Lord Hastings 
geuciously restored it to the royal family and seated a youth 
on the throne, placing him during his minorHy under tho 
guardianship of liia mollier, Baka bye, a woman of great 
spirit and intclHgence, and entrusting the administratioii to 
Mr. Jenkins, the Resident. The raja died twenty-seveu yeara 
after, Avilhout any heir or successor, lineal, collateral, or 
adopted, Mr. Man^tall, the Residentat Nagpore, at the time of 
hia decease, had repeatedly preb<ic<l the subject of adopting a 
B m on his attention for two years, but he alivays maiiifo.'it--’d 
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the greatest arereioti to tl»e sabject. Neither had liis wido\r, 
•crho, according to the usage peculiar to this state, enjoyed 
the privilege of adoption Tritliout tlie injunction of her dying 
Imshand, expressed any desire to take advantage of it. ilr. 
JIanscll, who wa.s one of tjie advocates of perpetuating native 
dynasties, recommended that the British Government should 
appropriate half the public revenue to its own use, and place 
the management of the state in the hands of Baka bye, then in 
her sevcnty-fiftli year. In case the selection of this kidj' 
should not be approve by tbe Governor-General, he men- 
tioned the names of “ two oflicr pretenders to the throne,” 
one of •whom “ had a delicate constitution, but had not suf- 
fered from any serious illness for the last tliree years ; ” the 
otheiJ was “ a violent aud dissipated youth.” Lord Dalhousie 
lecorded an elaborate Sllnutc on tbe subject, in which be dis- 
cusseditoutbe ground ofriglit, sod of ejpedieni^. He obsm'ed 

that tlioro existed no person whatever, who, either by virtae 
of treaty, or by tbe custom of tJie Bhoiislay family, or accord- 
ing to Ilindoo law, or the Maliratta interpretation of that 
law, could claim to be the heir aud successor of the deceased 
Kija. “ We have not now to decide any question which turn'* 
upon the right of a paramount power to refuse coufinuatiou 
to an adoption by an iufeiior. We have before us no question 
of an inchoate, or incomplete, or irregular adoption, for the 
raja has died, and has dehberately abstained from adopting 
an heir. The state of Nagpore, conferred on the raja and Ids 
heirs iu 18lb by the Biltish Goveniment has reverted to it ou 
the death of tlic raja without any heir. Tho case of Nagporo 
stands A\hq)ly without example. Justice aud custom and 
precedent leave the Govcniiueiit wholly unfettered to decide 
as It thiiika best. Policy atone must detemiiue tho question 
whcllicr the sovereignty of the state which was conferred on 
a Goojur in 1818 shall be coiiferrod on somclxidy else as agift 
a second tune.” Tho conclusion to whijh ho came was that 
Ibegr.iluilous alienation of the state of >«agporc in favour of a 
ilahnttii ^</iitb, iras lalleil for by no obligation of ju'»iico or 
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equity, aud was forbidden evcjiy' consideration of sound 
jKjlicy. 

iiriOshand question of expediency he contrasted the 

nt'jve admfni*- condition of the country for eight years under the 
jrauons. ISIS 63. j^^ijjjjjjgtration of Mr. Jenkins with its subsequent 
condition under the raja. Cotonel Sutherland, whose long 
exporienco and counection with native states, made his 
testimony of peculiar value, had left on record that the name 
of ilr. Jenl,ins — ^Dunkin sahib— was never mentioned -by the 
people without affection, and would h? handed down to pos- 
terity as that of a great benefactor, and that under his ad- 
ministration the country had become a garden. On the other 
hand, Mr. Mansell described the late raja as “absorbed 
in the society of low followers, in the sports of wi-esthng 
and Mte-fijing, in cards, siuging, and dancing, and iu 
the vulgar conversation and mean pursuits of his dancing 
girls.” Eight years before his death, one of his concubines 
had brought him to a continued habit of drinking, and 
this vice alone, against which the Resident had repeatedly 
remonstrated, was suQicieut to disqualify liim for the govern- 
ment. He manifested an invincible distaste for business, and 
never left the zenana without zeluctaucc. His chief object 
was to fill the privy purse from bribes, fines, confiscations, 
and compositions. Ho was completely in the hands of the 
most unprincipled favourites, who put up justice to sale, and 
plundered the country. He contented himself with signing 
and sealing documents whicli awarded decisions to those who 
payed best ; and “ all his thoughts and actions resembled 
those of a village chandler.” 

Anxjetrorthe , It was iio matter of sarprise that the people 
r^ulhmte*** should long for the halcyon days of British rule. 
«S37— ISM. Mr. CavcDclish, the Resident In 1837, had offirmed 
that while any questioning of tho right of adoption at 
Gwalior, Hyderabad, and Luckndw, would bo improper, be- 
cause those territories were not bestowed on the present or 
former rulers by the British Govenunent, Nngpore, Sattara, 
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EJjiJ ilysorewuie create by the lion. Companj, and none but 
a descendant of the gnmfee could adrance any claim to the 
succession according to the law of the land. He asserted that 
all the agriculturists, hankers, and shopkeepers would prefer 
the British rule to that of any natire government, and hail 
with joy the return of their former masters; he therefore 
recommended the annexation of the country. His successor, 
Major WUkinson, who had always upheld the cause of native 
princes, asserted, on tho contrary, that Nagpore stood pre- 
cisely in the same position as Gwalior, and advised that per- 
mission should he given to tlfo raja to adopt a son; but, with 
an amiable candour, acknowledged thatthe course proposed 
by Mr. Cavendish would he most beneficial and gratifiring to 
the mass of the population, who desired nothing so much ns 
to be placed under the British Government ; and this, he 
remarked, “was not a mere idle wish for change, inasmuch as 
tlieyhhd experienced the blessings of the rule of British officers. 
The only people who would regret a chaugc, were a few 
favourites about the Court aud iheir followers.” Mr. Mansell, 
who advocated tho continuance of a native goremment, be- 
cause, among other benefits, it would conciliate the prejudices 
of the native aristocracy, stated tliat “ if the public voice were 
polled, it would be greatly in favour of escaping from the 
chanco of a rule like that of the late chief in his latter years.” 

iun>onji»'« On a review of this body of evidence supplied 
ct)odiBioii*,iMa, tiirough a period of twenty-five years, by a 
succession of officers, who differed from each other in political 
opinions, Lord Palhonsic came to tho conclusion that tbe in- 
terest and buppincss of the people forbade the Biilish Govern- 
ment to bestow the sovereignty of Nagporo afresh on a native 
ruler. He then passed in review the repeated failures which 
had attended the esperiment of setting np native sovereigns 
to govern territories we had acquired by the issue of war. 

“ We set up a raja at Mysore ; and wo Jiave long since been 
obliged to assume tho direct management of the conntrj*, and 
to take out of the raja's liands the power which be was found 
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U-ifit to -w'icld. Wo set up a raja at Sattaro, and twenty years 
aftenvards we were obliged to detlironc and exile Iiim. e 
set up a raja at Nagpore; we atforded bim every adrantage 
a native pritice could command; an able and experienced 
princess was his gruardiau and tliO regent of the state. So 
favoured, so aided, ho lias, nevertheless, lived and died a 
seller of justice, a miser, a dmnkard, and a debauchee.” lie 
said he was well aware that the continuance of the raj of 
Nagpore under some Mahratta rule, as an act of grace and 
favour on the part of the British Goveranicnt, would be highly 
acceptable to native sovereigife and nobles in India; but 
“ I place the interests of the jieople of Nagpore foremost 
among the considerations which induce me to advise that 
the state should* now pass under British Government, for I 
conscientiously declare, that unless 1 believed that the pros* 
perity and Impplness of its inhabitants would be promoted by 
their being placed permanently under British rule, no other 
advantages which could arise out of the measure, would move 
me to propose it.” He then touched on the bencGts which 
might accrue from the annexation. The essential interests of 
England would be promoted if the great cotton fields in tho 
valley of Bcrai were placed undfcr British management, and 
a railroad constructed to coovey its produce to the port of 
Bombay ; the dominions of the Nizam would bo surrounded 
by British territorj’ ; a diiect line of communication 'would be 
established between Bombay and Calcutta, and tho British 
empire materially consolidated, 

Mmote, of Of the three members of Coiuicil the proposal 

Colon*! Low ana of Lord Dalhousic was controverted ^>y only one, 
Tsm Colonel — now Sir John — Low. lie had been em- 

ployed for thirty years in political posts of the highest import- 
ance in various parts of India, and acciuircd a largo fund of 
experience, which gave no ordinary weight to his political 
opinions. He was (distinguished by tho amiability of his dis- 
position ; and his long interconrsc with the native princes and 
chiefs had created a benevolent sympathy with their feeling:! 
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and svislies, which it was impossible not to respect, even 
•when it appeared occasionally to be carried to excess. It was 
his opinion that as there was no limitation in the treaty, the 
late raja was placed in the same position as Appa Bahib before 
he made war on the Govemment, and when he occupied the 
throne by hci editary right; that the raja possessed the saino 
power and authority as any other independent pi-ince ; and 
tliat tho annexation of the territory would contravene the 
spirit as well as the letter of the treaty. lie admitted that 
the great mass of ti* people ought to bo grateful for the 
Rj’Btem of government projected for them by the Governor- 
General, and would certainly be better governed than under 
the late raja, but the men of high rank and influence would bo 
less contented. He considered that we had no right to hinder 
the widows and relaiives from settling the succession to tlie 
vacant throne accoidiog to their customs and wishes, and that 
they and tho principal men ought to bo invited to state their 
claims openly. He believed that the confidence of our native 
allies in our good faith had been shaken by the conquest and 
occiipatioB cf S'lntle, by our attack on Gwalior, and by tho 
annexation of Sattara; and that tho incorporation of Nagporo 
would fill them with a dread of what might happen on tlieir 
own death. Jlr. Halliday, also a member of Council, affirmed 
that oil the question of right there could bo no diiferenco of 
opinion, aud he proceeded to say, “ Hero is a territory actually 
without a claimant, a territory full of available resources of 
ft kind iinjjortaiil to the Government of India, and still more so 
to the people of England ; a terrilnry whose teeming popu- 
lation is tyrowedly hoping, piaying, expecting to bo taken 
under tiur Government, as no imajpnary blessing, but as a 
boon of uhich, having full cxjicricncc, they know and appro- 
eialo (hovahio; and at such a juncture, w/*, foisooth, aro to 
be deaf to their call, and deaf also to tlio claims of our own 
rountryincn, and leave tho widows nt^l relatives and prin- 
einal nieri to settle this affair; or, still more, (o mvifo and 
Bolisit them to lake some spoilt boi* from a nuri,ery, ot foma 
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obscure aad uneducated youth from 5 village, and |)lace again 
in Bucli hands the rod of iron with which the late raja had bo 
scourged the nationality out of hts unfortunate Bubjects, that 
they aro now impatient for tho rule of tho etranger rather 
than suffer such another tyranny. ' Wc are to give this right 
of succession as a thing of little worth to some ‘ son of a 
daughter of a sister of the adoptive father of the late raja,' 
or to some ‘ son of a eon of a sister of the adoptive grand- 
father of the late raja,’ for such is the designation of the 
relationship to the raja of the two youths suggested by the 
Resident, of -whom ho eays onh is a dissipated and violent 
youth, while the best he can say of the other is that he has 
not suffered from any serious illness for tlje last three years.” 

. .. The Court of Directors, on receiving infor- 
CottitcfDirec- mation that the Government of Jnaia, acting on 
the instructions conveyed in their despatch of 
the 21th January, 1849, had annexed the teriitory, expressed 
tho« eutUo coucunanc© in its views and pTOcsedings. 'Chey 
remaiked that Nagpore was a principality granted, after con- 
quest, by the favour of the British Government to the late 
raja, on hereditary tennre. He had left no heir of his body } 
there was no male heir who, by family or hereditary right 
could claim to succeed him; he adopted no son; there was not 
in existence any person descended ia the male line from the 
founder of the dynasty 5 and they had no doubt of their right 
to resume the grant. As to the policy of resumption, they' 
agreed with the Governor-General that regard for the in- 
terest of the people themselves who had Buffered under 
Mabratta rule, and pifspered under Britisli adrsinistratfon, 
forbade the maiatenance of the sovereignty of Nagpore, now 
that it was at the free disposal of the British Government. 
s»i« of Provertr, regard to the property of tho late raja, 

*“<• Lord Dalliousio stated that although he con- 

Bidcred it to he faiOy at the disposal of Gervemment, he 
desired that it should oeithor bo alienated from the family, 
nor given up to be squandered by the ranees. Ho dirOTted 
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that jewels, furniture, and other personal property siiitahle to 
their rank Laving been allotted to them, the value of the 
remainder should be realized, and constitute a fund for “ the 
benefit of the Bhoaslay famDy.” UTie ranees resolutely re- 
sisted the surrender of thcigold mohiuis which were deposited 
in their private apartments, and the Governor-General con- 
sidered it desirable rather to fail in obtaining- them than to 
force an entrance for that purpose. The live stock was at 
once sold o[f at Nagpore, and the jewels and other articles 
of valne were sent rcymd to Calcutta to be put up to auction. 
There can be little doubt that this mode of disposing of the 
jewels and gems which had been accumulated by that royal 
house for more than a centurj', by the hammer of the auc- 
tioneer, was revolting to the feelings of the native community, 
and open to all the censure which has been passed on it ; but 
the proceeds, amounting to twenty lacs of rupees, were consi- 
dered a sstcrci] deposit for the use of the family. According to 
the most recent reports from the province, one-fourth of tiie 
entire reijenae ofithe country still continues to be devoted to 
the support of the royal family and its retainers and depen- 
dents, notwithstanding the death of some of the aunuitants. 

.. , .... The raja of JVausi died on the llth November, 

JliUltl, 1M4. j ’ 

and the question of the succession to this prind- 
pality was brought before the Government of India. To revert 
to its former history : On the first connection of the Govern- 
ment with Btindlecund, in 1804, a treaty was concluded with 
Shco Rao Bhao, a tributaij' of the Peshwa, who is desenbed 
in some documents as an attmil, or governor of this small ter- 
ritory ; in olhere, as simply the collector. All the rights of the 
Peshwa in the province were cedwl to the Company in 1817, 
and the Governor-General, adrerting to the fidelity and the 
attachment of the family to British interest^ “resolved to de- 
clare the territory to lie hereditary in the family of the late 
Slieo Hao Bhao.” A treaty was coochided with his 
son, B^ioItaTnobiiwltfr, a-nAViVsbwia succtssnrs; and the 
title of raja was conferred on him in 1832. IIo died in 1835, 
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having adopted a son tlio day before his death; but Sir 
Charles Metcalfe, then Governor of Agra, refused to ackiiovr- 
ledge ills right to beipicath the sovereignty by adoption, and 
placed the lawful lieit descendod fiom Slieo Rao Bliao on the 
throne, though a leper. Ho died ki 1838, and was succeeded 
by Gungadhur Rao, the only snrvi^dng son of Sheo Rao 
Bhao, under wlioso mismanagement tlie revenues, which had 
once amounted to eighteen lacs of rupees, dwindled douni to 
three. Guugadhm* died in 1838, and in like manner adopted ti 
son on hia death«bed, and thus secured sjjl the spiritual benefits 
which depended on tliat rite; but lus widow, a woman of no 
ordinary talent and of high spirit, undeterred by the previous 
refusal of the British Government to admit of succession to the 
kingdom by adoption, demanded the sovereignty also for the 
lad. Lord Dalhousie, bofoto he formed any opinion on the sub- 
ject, referred to the Minute recorded by Sir Cliailes Metcolfcj 
as Governor of Agra, which was universally considered a con- 
clusive authority on the law of succession in Bundlccund. Sir 
Ohailes was known to be favourable to tWe maintenance of 
native thrones and to the principle of adoption, but in reference 
to that particular province stated, “ With regard to chiefs who 
merely hold lands, or enjoy public*reveaues under grants, such 
as are issued by a sovereign to a subject, the power which 
made the grant, or whicli by conquest or otherrrise had suc- 
ceeded to its lights, is certainly entitled to limit succession 
according to the limitation of the grant, which in general con- 
fines it to heiis male of the body, and consequently precludes 
adoption. In such cases, therefore, tlie power which granted 
or the power standing in its place, would have a right to 
resume ou failure of heirs male of the bodj'.” JliansI was 
one of these principalities. Gungadhur Rao had left no heir 
of his body. There was no mjdo heir of Rao Ranichuiider, or 
of Sheo Rao Bhao, or indeed of any raja or soobodar who liad 
ruled it since tlio firs^. relations of the Company ivith the state. 
Lord Dalhousie, therefore, came to the inevitable conclusion 
that th» right of the British Govemment to refuse to acknow- 
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leJge rtie jircsiMit aJoption, tras placed beyond all doubt, by 
the existence of precedents, by the general la^^ of succession 
establi'.hed by the home Government in their despatch Of tho 
2rlth J.aiiuarj', 1349, ami by the lex loci of flie prorifice, as 
espounded by Sir Charles iletcalfe. He added, that tho 
British Goveniraeut would not derive any practical advantage 
from tho possession of this territtffy, os it was of no great 
extent, and tho revenue wsis inconsiderable ; but tho posses- 
sion of it as our oivn would tend to the improvement of the 
general biternal adiniitistration of Bundlocnnd. Colonel Low, 
who had a fortnight before v«geroasly opposed the annexation 
of ^'agpo^.^ recorded Iris entire concurrence in the opinion of 
Lord Dalliousio, and added: “The native rulers of Jhansi 
w ere never sovereigns 5 they were only subjects of a sovereign, 
ilrst of tlie Peslin-a, and hitteriy of tho Company, ... I con- 
sider that the Govennneut of India has now a full right, if it 
chooses to exercise that right, to annex the lands of Jhansi to 
tho British dotuinioas.” The Court of But'ctors doddod that, 
as the state of Jli'nnsiwas a.tributaiy and dependent province, 
created by the British Oovcniment, the adoption should not 
he recognized as conferriug any right to succeed to tho rule 
of the jmncipality ; and as tlie chief had left no descendants 
and no de<ci*ndauts of any prccvilmg chief were m cxl'itence, 
tho state had lajiscd to the British Goremtnent. Three 5 oars 
aftenvards. on the outbreak of the mutiny nnd the extinction 
of British authority in tho north-west, the ranco took a fearful 
revenge for her disappointnieot, nud put to death cverj* Euro- 
pean mail, woman, and child she could seize. 

11 r»tbn • "^hesc arc the three cases of absoqition by lapse 
i.(iinn«x.uoiis, uhich Constitute the “nunoxation jinbcy” of Lord 
PallioHsic. In annexing the remainder of tiio 
Punjab, he followed tho cxamjde of I.o^d Ilanhiige, who 
had pre% iou«ly auncxdl two of its provinces ; in both cases it 
was tho ncccssarj' rwniit of a warbirn^ht on by unprovoked 
aggression. The retention of Pegu was only a continuation 
of the iHilicyof Lord Amhcrs.t, who bad deprived the “OoMcd- 
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foot ” of three provinces, thirtyosix years before. In each 
case, the act was admitted to be a jnst and legitimate retribu- 
tion for the arrogant cn«Toachmcnts of tho court of Ara. The 
sovereignty of Oude was citinguishcd under 6i)Ccial orders 
from home, contrarj' to the advice (>( Lord Daliiousie. lie has 
been ccMurcd for having coveted the annexation of Kerowlee, 
which is said to have been rescued from liis grasp by tiie 
firmness of tho Resident, Colonel Low, and of the Court of 
Directors. A passing notice of the transaction may be useful 
in the interests of truth. Kerowlce^was a Bmall Kajpoot 
principality, the raja of which adopted a son just before his 
death. Colonel Low, the Resident, recommended that the 
adoption should be recognized. Sir Fredeiick Currie, one of 
the members of Council, recorded the same opinion in a 
Jliuuto in which he pointed out the essential distinction be- 
tween the ancient principalitlea of Rajpootana and a state 
like that of Sattara, “ the offspring of our gratuitous benevo- 
lence,” where we resumed only what we had bestowed. Lord 
Dalbonsie drew up a fait aud impartial statement of the argu- 
ments on both sides the question, and concluded with the 
remark that, taking Into consideration that British supremacy 
■waft established in Kcro'wle© in 1^7, the argrrmeuta in favour 
of causing it to lapse, appeared to” him to preponderate; but 
he referred the question to the Court of Directors. They 
decided that their despatch of the tJ4th January, 1849, had 
reference only to a “dependent principality” like Sattara, 
and not to the case of a “fffotccted ally” like the raja of 
Kerowlcc. Sumbulpore has also been inserted in the schedule 
of annexations, brrt the raja was simply a zemindar, with 
w]\om there never was any treaty at all, and who in Februaiy , 
1827, signed a docament iu -which lio acknowledged that “ he 
had been vested with authority from the Govemment to ad- 
uuiiister justice, and to conduct tho police duties within the 
limits of his estate.” On his death, tiie office was conferred 
on a second raja, probably a member of his family, and 
eventually reverted to Goremment. Sumbulpore was an 
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extensive region in the centre of India, thinly inhahited hy 
wild tribes, scarcely less barbarons than they were when the 
hero of the Ramayun tnardied throngh it on his expedition to 
Ceylon, and reemited his army, according to the epic, with 
monkeys. Brahmins and rjjpoots had contri\'ed to establish 
their authority in it, but it was a land of forests and swarajw, 
and withal so pestiferous that an appointment to it was 
dreaded hy the Eiirope.m officers of Government like a sen- 
tence of death. The rcTcnue amounted to 6,000 rupees a 
month, and there was^ little temptation to annex it. Minor 
estates were also from lime tp time escheating to the state ; 
hut the three acts on which the administration of Lord Dal- 
housie has been assailed by hts censors, are, the annexation of 
Sattara, Nagpore, and Jbansi, by the “ dread and appalling 
doctiane of lapse.” His conduct has been described as resem- 
bling “ the acts of brigands counting out their spoil in a wood, 
rather than the acts of British statesmanship,” and he has 
been pronounced to be the worst ond basest of rulers," 

E te«cf tart * Correct judgment on this subject, it 

Hai&oflite'at*- mast be recalled to mind that this “annexation 
iponiitatr.iws. 33 1,33 somewhat insidiously 

termed, uras ncitliec created ^or enlarged by Lord Dalhousio. 
On tho first occasion on which the question of lapse came 
before him, hs found the prindple of annexation supported by 
all the members of Council in Calcutta and Bombay, with tho 
exception of J5ir George Clerfc, and, on the ground that it was 
in accordance with the immemorial law and usage of India. lie 
found also that it harmonized with tho practice which lia<l 
received the sanction of the Court of Directors and the Board 
of Control.* That it was in unison also with liia own views 
of public policy ho fully admitted; but he refrained from 
acting upon it till a reference tad been made to England, and 
until a declaration of the “fixed principle” wTiicli wasin future 
to guide the proceedings of the Government of I ia on this 
important question, was received from thi highest autliority in 
the empire. If any censure is to he atlnthed to the adoption 
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of tliis policy, a much larger sliaro of it would, Tij>on every 
principle of justice, fall on tho mastera than on the servant. 
It has been assorted that these annexations created alarm 
among all the princes of India, and shook their feeling of 
loyalty to the Company; but it appears to be forgotten that 
the application of this law of succession was coufincd to ex- 
tremely narrow limits. It did not affect any of the Slahome- 
dan princes of India; and the Court of Directors and Lord 
Dalhoasie explicitly declared that it was applicable exclusively 
to those subordinate and dependent jwincipalities which liad 
been created by tho “ spontajieQjis generosity ” of the British 
Government, and not to any of the independent sovereigns. 
It was, in fact, restricted to the states of Mysore, Sattara, 
Kagpore, and Jhansi, and jK)ssibly to on© or two others of 
minor account. If any alarm had arisen in tlio minds of the 
independent princes, a few words of explanation fiom tho 
Resident would have been sufficient to dispel it. 

OppwUiflotoM- The principle of refnsing to allow these depen- 
iiwstjoii, j« 65 , states which had lapsed by the failure of 
natural Iioira to be continued by adoption, Vas vigorously com- 
bated by a considerable body of the European functionaries of 
Government. Ever since the djys of Edmund Bnrke, who 
has been justly described as a worshipper of ancient dynasties, 
there has always been a succession of men in the Direction at 
home, and in the public service abroad, pre}>ared to advocate 
tlie cause of native princes as princes, without any particular 
reference to the merits or deruerits of their government. 
Among them may bo enumerate some of the most eminent 
TQcn connected with the adnuoistiatlon, — Tucker, Malcolm, 
Henry LauTcnce, Clerk, Outram, Sleemau, Low, —all animated 
with an honourable and chivalrous feeling of respect for the 
royal families of India. Considering the inevitable tendency 
of oor progiess to level them, it is an honour to our national 
character that there should he inca ic. authority eager to 
defend their interest ; and it is impossible not to admire tho 
leeling even when it may appear to interfere with interests 
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of a higher character. On the other hand, there has always 
e'usted a body of public men at homo and in India, equally 
eminent and high-minded, who consider British rule an in- 
estimable blessing to the people, and aio anxious to substitute 
it for native administration^, wherever tiiis can be effected with 
a scrupulous regard to the clmnis of justice and equity. The 
feelings of one party incline to the wishes and suscep- 
tibilities of the princes of India ; those of the other to the 
interests of the people. The opinions of both are equally 
entitled to respect, and nothing can be more preposterous than 
to introduce into the controversy a charge of indifference to 
national faith. These antagonistic principles have been alter- - 
nately in the ascoadant, and they will probably continue, in 
turns, to flway our counsels, till the British empire in India 
reaches the same point of consolidation as that of Rome under 
the Ctesars, and these independent principalities expire from 
the extinction of every element of vitality, and the princes 
themselves subside into the position of grandees. 

Two arguments have been adduced for permit- 
ting those subordinate and dependent states to be 
•doption. 1864 . perpetuated by adoption. A native administra- 
tion is said to be-more beyeficial to the people tlian any we 
can construct, and more congenial with their wishes. Theni 
are doubtless many provinces witliin the wide circuit of our 
empire where it would be more adapted to the wishes of 
certain classes than a government of foreigners. If, as lias 
been asserted, our Government ie the pnrgatory of the upper 
ten thousand, it is still the paradise of the million. But the 
allegation that native rale is more advantageous to the general 
interests of the country, or of the people, is contrary to all the 
lessons of the past. Even when a minor prince has enjoyed 
all the benefit of careful trahung nnder our owm auspices, 
for one instance in which he has proved a beneficent ruler, 
there are half-a-dozen in which ho has sunk into the sen- 
sualities of the zenana, and abandoned all care of liis people. 
Well has it been observed that “ the education which tells on 
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kings, like the education tliat tells on all public men, is the 
education of the world,” and not of the school room. If, 
moreover, a governinent with the purest intentions, and acting 
under a sense of severe responsibility, cannot promote the pros- 
perity of a piovince more effectually than such rulers as the 
rajas of Mysore or of Nagpore, or the king of Oude, we can 
have no buRiness in India. The other argument advanced for 
the perpetuation of lapsed kingdoms, is the opportunity it affords 
of emplojTnetit for native talent, which does not exist under 
our rule. It carries mucli weight; it Tvitl he readily admitted 
that this has been the opprobrium of our administration ever 
since the days of Lord Cornwallis. Under the government of 
his predecessor, Jlr. Ilastings, the native fouziar or commis- 
sioner of Hooghly received an allowance of 7,000 rupees 
a-month. Lord Conrwaiiis declared the natives unfit for any 
situations of trust, and reduced the salaiy of the best paid 
among them to 50 rupees. The empire of Akbar rose as rapidly 
08 our own, but as he subjugated province after pro^ce, ho 
enlisted the nobles and the aristocracy in his own service, and 
they became the firmest supporters of his throne. But with 
the progress of our empire a blight comes over the prospects 
of the higher and more inflaeutu\j classes of native society ; 
there is no room for their aspirations in our system of Govern- 
ment, and they sink do^vn to one dead level of depression in 
their own land. The remedy for this error is to be found, 
not iu perpetuating the power, so constantly abused, of native 
princes, simply ou tlie gniimd of finding employment for 
native intelligence and ambition, but in incorporating these 
qualities in our o^vn admiuiatration, with all necessary safe- 
guards against the defects of the oriental charaetbr, and thus 
to combine the gratification of the upper classes with the 
welfare of the lower. 

It was during the administration of Lord Dal- 
CkrniuV:*pi^ housio, and with his concurrence, that the dignity 
and privalegca of the Nabolis of the Carnatic bo- 
■ came extinct. The proceedings of Lord Wellesley 
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i-cgarding the Camntic hare been drcuinatantiallj detailed in 
a former chapter, and it is only ncccssarj' to recall to the 
memory of the reader that in consequence of the treasonable 
correspondence of the Nabob Mahometl AH, and his son, with 
Tippoo Sultan, which was (Uncovered in 1801, the Governor- 
General declared all the treaties made with the Nabob by the 
British Government null and void, and oil tlic right and claim 
of the family to the mnsund of the Carnatic aiinibilatod. 
Lord Wellesley was disposed at first to obolish the nabobship 
altogether, but he cvjntuall}' resoktHl to place one of the 
family on the throne with a liberal allowance. This arrange- 
ment was reduced to the form of a treaty which, as originally 
drawn up at Madras, contained expressions which implied 
that the British Government was simply recognizing a right 
already in existence, and not conferring a new right, but tiioso 
words were, at once, stnick out by Lord Wellesley, who ex- 
plicitly declared that the Nabob owed hU elevation, not to any 
existing right, for it liad been entirely forfeited, but to the 
generosity and libeitiUty of the BritUii Government. Tho 
treaty stated that the allowaoco made to the Nabob of 
S13,421 pagodas a-year should bo considered a permanent 
deduction in all times to oome from tho revenues of the 
Carnatic. But Lord Wellesley, expressly and intentionally 
excluded from this document, as he liad done from that which 
related to Mysore, the words heirs and successors, which were 
invariably inserted by him in the treaties made with the 
independent princes of India. It \vas always understood at 
Madras and Calcutta that Lord ^Vcl!os^cy did not, in this case, 
contemplate a treaty such as is usually executed between parties 
xvhoare iu a position of equality but simply a pereonal settle- 
ment with one who was in a suliordinate position. The Nabob 
enjoyed a titular dignity, but was obliged to r(;.side in Chepauk 
Palace, under the guns of Port SU George, and he was not 
allowed to travel to any distance without permission. He 
received royal salnfes, and he was placed above law, bat 
being -without duties or responribiUtics, he passed his life in 
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dubancliery, aud tlie palace became tlie pest of the Presidency. 
The Nabob died in 1819, and the Government of Madras 
placed his son on the thioue. On bis death in 1825, Sir 
Thomas Munro continued his infant son in the nabobship, but 
he died childless in 1853, whenchis uncle, Azim ‘Jab, laid 
claim to the prerogatives and the allowances of the post, as 
his collateral heir. 

Lord Harris, the Governor of Madras, recorded 
r and* ®lahor.itG Minute on the subject, which became 
Council cf the basis of subsequent ^iraugements. He did 

Miijras, 1S53. Consider that the Company was bound by any 
act or deed to rn^ntaiu the hereditary succession of the Nabobs 
of the Carnatic, as long as the family continued to exist. On 
the death of the Nabob in 1819, the Government of Madras 
had pointed out to the Governor-General that they were not 
authoriaotl by tho terms of the treaty to aclsnowledge any suc- 
cessor. Though the musoud h.vd been allowed to descend in 
two instances in regular succession from father to son, this 
circumstance did not bind the Government to continue it when 
that succession had fadeil, as in tho present inatauoe. He 
objected, likewise, to the pcipctuatlon of the nabobship, on 
the ground of expediency. Tito semblance of royalty with- 
.out any of its power was a mockeiy of authority which must 
uccessaiily be pernicious. It was not merely anomalous, but 
prejudicial to the community that a sejiarate authority, not 
amenable to the laws, should be permitted to exist. Tliis 
pageant, though hitherto harmless, might at any lime IicoifflO 
a nucleus of sedition and agitation. Moreover, the liahits of 
life, and the course of proceeding of the Nabobs had been 
morally most injuiious, and tended to bring high stafiou into 
ilisrepute, and favoured the accumulation of au idle and clis«i- 
pated population in the chief city of the Piesidoncy. lie 
iccommended that the royal privOeges aud LminunUies hitherto 
conceded to tljo Afoot fiunilj' should cease, that a handsoiao 
allowance should bo given to Azim Jab, that Government 
should undertake to settle bis debts, and that the salarif.s of 
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the prindpal officers should be continued for their lives. Sir 
Henry Montgomery, the member of Council at Madras, 
seconded these views, and stated in his SOnuto that the 
affairs of tho Nabob were irretrievably embarrassed j that his 
palace was mortgaged, and» that bis debts were computo<l at 
fifty lacs of rupees, for the payment of which the creditors 
were importunate. Those who were responsible for the 
peace and the welfare of Madras were unquestionably the best 
judges of what was necessary to secure it, and the opinions 
thus expressed by th«m of the importance of extingnisb- 
in" the noxious influence of Chepauk Palace, could not 
fml to carry weight with the Government in Calcutta and in 
England. 

Opwoaofurt Dalbousle, who happened at tlietimc to 

I8M. ijo at Madras on his way to Rangoon, recorded 
hia entire concurrenco in the arguments and conclnsions of the 
Governor and Council. On his return to Calcutta he embodied 
his views hi a Minute, in which he stated that he agreed with 
Lord Harris and the members of the Government of Madras 
in holding that the treaty of 1801 was a purely personal 
settlement concluded between the Company on the one part, 
and the Nabob Arim-ood-dowlah on the other, without any 
mention of heirs or successors. The strongest point in the 
claim of Arim Jah, he said, was that the Court of Directors 
bad in more than one despatch, alluded to him as the heir 
of hia uepnew, but no attempt need be made to evade these 
allusions, or to weaken the fMI forco of their meaning. They 
may be readily admitted to indicate an expectation on the part 
of the British Government that if Mahomed Gbouse should 
die without cMldren, Jus unde Azim Jah would be allowed 
to succeed him ; but to indicate an expectation, or even an 
intention, was not to recognize or confer.a right. Those 
words contained no pledge or promise of the succession ; and 
there had subsequently been too much reason to forego any 
such intention regarding the daimant or his famUy. The 
DecUooofo* Court of Directors with whom the settlement of 
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Couit, 1353. tlic qiioation rested, deemed it expedient to notice 
tlio expressious npou ■wliidi Azim Jah bad laid so much stress, 
<if his having been nlludod to in a letter addressed to Madras, 
thirty-sis years before, as the “ next heir.” They observed 
that the question then before tli^n was not the succession to 
the musiiud, but the appointment of a physicaau to tlio young 
Nabob. As ncaicst of kin ihe 3 ' had spoken of him as heir to 
•whatever could be legally derived by ifllieritance. After “ that 
earnest dehbcratwn which was due to all questions which 
could be supposed to involve considerations of public faith,'’ the 
Court came to the conclusion that the rights of the family were 
derived fiom the treaty of 1801, and necessarily limited by its 
tenas, which were exclusively personal to Azim-ood-dowlah ; 
that there was no obligation on the British Government to 
continue the provisions of the treaty in favour of any collateral 
heirs, and that it would be liighly inexpedient to do so. “ The 
title and dignity of Nabob and all the advantages annexed to 
it by the treaty of 1801 are therefore at an end.” A liberal 
allowance was made to Azim Jah, Injsides a suitable provision 
for the dependents of the family, and he was recognized as 
the first nobleman in the Presidency of Madras, and allowed 
to maintain a military guard. * 

TheKiiam and The vexatious question of the Hyderabad Con- 
Eerar. 1853., tingcut was brought to a satisfactory conclusion 
under Loid Dalhousie’s administration, by the transfer of 
Berar to the management of British oiScers. To trace this 
transaction to its origin, it is necessary to ob.scrve that by 
the treaty of ISO! the Nizam was bound to join the British 
army, in time of war, with 6,000 infantry and ^9,000 horse. 
These troops, liowever, were found ta be worse than useless 
in the field, and tho Besident, Mr. Russell, was urged by the 
Court of Directors to obtain the consent of the Nizam and h'S 
minister, Chundoo-lall, to substitnte for them a British Contin- 
gent of 5,000 infantry. 2,000 cavalry, and four field batteries. 
In a former chapter, special reference has been made to this effi- . 
cient but expensive force, which was ovcr-oBiccred &nd over- 
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paid, and severely taxed the rcsoorcea of the Hyderabad state*. 

Its allowances had repeatedly fallenintoarrears, and tbeGovem- 

ment of India, considering itself bound to ensure the payment 
of a force enlisted under its guarantee, directed the necessary 
funds to be advanced from Ac Resident’s chest, and they were 
acknowledged by the Nizam as a debt due with interest to 
the Company. In 1843, the Resident was again required to 
make advances, when he was instructed by the Government 
of India to inform the Nizam that, unless he observed greater 
punctuality in future, he would be called on to transfer to the 
Government territory of sufficitnt value to meet these periodical 
demands. Small sums were, from time to time, doled out in 
driblets, from the Nizam’s treasury, but not sufficient to cover 
tbe pay of the Contingent, or to keep down the interest of 
the debt. Tho Resident had repeatedly remonstrated with 
him on the deplorable state of bis affairs. The temto^^ of 
Hyderabad was sufficiently productive to provide for alltlie 
demands of the administration, and to maintam the court in 
aBlucDce and splendour; but it was impossible to prevaU on 
tbe Nizam to attend to public business, and he had for a long 
time left the Govemmont without a responsible minister. The 
hordes of foreign merceuaries^he persisted in maintaining, to the 
number of more than 40,000, devoured his revenues, oppressed 
lus people, and even held his own sovereign power in check. 
Lord Dalhousie was determined that this unsatisfactory state 
of things should not be allowed to continue, and he brought 
his clear head, practical judgment, and resolute will to the 

solution of the difficulty. 

In August, 1849, ho directed the Resident to 
intimate .that arraugemeiits roust be made to 
is""*”' ’ liquidate the debt by the 3lBt December. 1850. 
This communication produced no result. At the appomted 
ceriod not only had no attempt been made to cope with the 
Lbt but it was augmented to seventy Ijcs by fresh advances 
on account of the Contingent. Accordingly, in ilay, 1851, 
Lord Dalhousie addressed a letter to the Nizam desiring him 
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to make over certain districts, Bpccificd in a schedule, to cover 
the past and the Rowing ohUgations. The Nizam, who had 
been apprized of the transmission of. the communication, anti- 
cipated its oCBcial delivery by appointing Scraj-ool-moolk, the 
grandson of the great Meer Al«m, and the ablest roan at 
the court, to the office of minister, and likewise pledged his 
royal word to discharge half the debt immediately, and the 
remainder by the filst October, as well as to appropriate the 
revenue of certain districts to the pajTncnt of tho Contin- 
gent. The first instalment was paid iy money raised at an 
exorbitant premium ; tho second was neglected ; the pay of 
the Contingent again fell into aiTcars, and the officers and 
men were driven to the bankers, who accommodated them at 
the rate of twenty-four per cent. Again were advances made 
by the Resident, and the debt, notwithstandmg the recent 
payments, swelled to fifty lacs of rupees. Four years of 
lord DOheiuivt evasion on tho part of the Nizam had worn out 
jnoflte, JOtb patience of Lord Dalbousio. In one of those 

lucid and exhaustive hlinntes in which he ■'vas 
accustomed to record the gronad, and to furnish tho justifica- 
tion, of his decisions on public questicfus, ho examined the 
subject of the Contingent in a motai and practical point of view. 
The sole cause, he observed, of all the discord wliich vexes tho 
two states is the Contingent, forwhich the Resident maintains 
a constant wrestle with the Dewan, and which transforms the 
representative of the British Govemroent, by turns, into an 
importunate creditor, and a bailiff in execution. If the Nizam 
had at any time refused^ or should now refuse to maintain tho 
Contingent any longer, the Government of Indiji could not 
make good any right by treaty to enforce the continuance of 
it. Our simple right was to require 15,000 infantry anil 
cavaby of the Nicam’s army in time of war, and this provision 
has been made to justify our teqiuring the Nizam to uphold a 
force of 7,000 men svid twenty-four guns, officered by British 
officers, and controlled by the British Resident, ia time of 
peace. Neither the words nor the intention of tho treaty can 
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bo held to 'warrant such a construction of its obligations. But, 
the rulers of Hyderabad, having for forty years consented to 
maixitaia this field force jjn certain terms, are bound faithfully 
to fulfil those terms as long as the origiual consent to its 
maintenance is not withdrasni. The present Nizam, though he 
has enquired in moments of irritation why the Contingent was 
kept up when there was no war, has steadily resisted every 
attempt to reduce it by a single bayonet or sabre. It has 
been upheld qf his O'wn free will. However anomalous in its 
origin, it has become ^practical necessity, and the Nizam has 
repeatedly declared that his government cannot be carried on 
without its assistance. It is required as a counterpoise to the 
large and disorderly body of f«ireign mercenaries who con- 
tinually threaten the peace of the country. Lord Dalhousie 
proceeded to remark that the Goremment owed much con- 
sideration to the Nizam, for having allowed the Contingent to 
be maintained at a larger cost than was necessary to secure 
him all the advantages of it, and that it would be worth the 
while of Government and worthy of its dignity, to obtain an 
adjustment of a question which disturbed the amity of the 
two states, even at a considerable sacrifice. He therefore 
proposed the draft of a treaty to be submitted to the Nizam, 
which should place the Conlingent on a definite and permanent 
footing, determine its strength and its duties, provide for its 
punctual payment, and effect an equitable Eettlenicnt of the 
interest and principal of the debt. Judnding the pay of 
these troops, the interest of tho debt, and certain annuities 
to native chiefs guaranteed by the Goremment of India, the 
aruiual payments of the Nizam amounted to between forty-two 
and forty-three lacs of rupees, and Lord Dalhousie proposed 
to require the transfer of temtory yielding between tbirty-six 
and thirty-seven lacs. By this arraiigemcn]; tho Nizam would 
benefit to the extent of six lacs of rupees a-year, besides being 
exempted from the repayment of a debt.of nearly half a awo 
of rupees. If, remarked Lord Dalhousie, the Nizam should 
determine not to continue the Contingent, and refuse to make 
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assignments for its support, tho wLole force must bo broken 
tip; but tlic Government of India cannot consent at once to 
let loose on the country a large body of trained troops, and 
thus endanger its peace and accurity. The reduction must 
necessarily be gradual, and the aaeigmiient of districts must 
stiW be made to moot tho expenses of tho force ^vhile the dis- 
bandment is in progress and to secure tho liquidation of the 
debt, both principal and interest. VTIien these objects are 
accomplislied, the districts will be restored to the Nizam. 
Sir Frederick Currie and Mr. Lowis,othc two members of 
Council, fully acquiesced in the ‘sentiments and the proposi- 
tions of the Governor-Gcnerora Minute. 

Coocuiioo of Nizam manifealtd the deepest reluctance 

tho Treaty tnd to tliQ propoRol. He Said there were two royal 
iti reiiiiu, 1883. whjcfi bo hcld sacTed,— nover to part 

with tenitory, and never to dismiss soldiers who had been 
useful to the state. When the Kesident presented the draft 
of the treaty, a long and acrimonious <h5cussion ensued, in the 
course of which he said that his Uighness bad only to declare 
that he did not require the Contingent, and the Governor- 
General would gradually reduce it, and then restore the dis- 
tricts. The Nizam exclaimed, “ I-beg you to assure him that 
I do not want the present strength of the Contingent reduced ; 

I am able and wilUog to pay it month by month, and 1 under- 
take to do 60 . independent of tlie minister; but he had neither 
tho power nor the intention to fulfil these grand promises. The 
debt of the stale amounted to three crores df rupees, borrowed 
at nsnrioua interest, audits finances had not been in bo hope- 
less a condition for half 5 century. The minister tnjd the prin- 
cipal ofBcers of the durbar considered the proposed aixange- 
inent liighly advantageous to the interests of the kingdom, but 
for a Sortuight tbt»Nizam turned a deaf ear to all their repre- 
sentations. Seraj-ool-moolk at length succeeded in purchasing 
. tho goodwill of afaroj^riteandamSdonthiJ valet, rrho exercised 
a paramount influenco over tho mind of liia master. The treaty 
was speedily accepted, but with modifications to suit the 
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wishes of the Nizam. Tho sovereignty of the assigned dis- 
tricts was still to remain with him, and they wore to he made 
over to tho management, not of tho Government of Madras or 
Bombay, but of tho Besident at liU court, who was to render 
a faithful account of receipts and disbiirsements, and to remit 
tho surplus revenue to his treasury. The question which was 
thus solved by the talent of Lord Dalhonsic, and by tho sidll, 
firmness, and judgment of Colonel Low, the Resident, to 
whom the entire management of the negotiations was com- 
mitted, was one of tje most perplexing which had ever been 
brought before the Indian •anthoiitics, and the arrangement 
was one of the masterstrokes of the Govetnor-Generars polioj'. 

It encountered the opposition of that section of the Court of 
Directors which was given to fondling tho sensibilities of native 
princes, and who, on this occasion, seemed to forget that the 
question was one for practical statesmanship and not for the 
fancies of philanthropy. In passing their judgment upon it, 
the Court of Directors said that they regarded with the % 
greatest satisfaction this mode of settling our pecuniary rela- 
tions with the Nizam's government; they sanctioned the treaty, 
and conveyed their cordial thanks to tbcGovpmor-General and 
the officers employed by liiip. They were fully justified in their 
approval of it. Seldom has there been a settlement in India 
from which all parties hare derived such equal advantages. 

It delivered both Govemments from those derogatory disputes 
about money which disturbed the harmony of their inteicouise. 

It relieved the British treasury from incessant but uncertain 
demands; it absolved the Nizam from the obhgations of a 
debt of nearly half a crore of rupees, and reduced his annual 
responsibibties in a very material degree, w hile it bestowed on 
the people thus transferred to our charge tho iaestimahle 
benefit of those institutions which had b^n brought to ma- 
turity in the Pnnjab. The teiritoiy thus placed under British 
control, and brought within the circle of British enterprise, 
incloded tho great cotton field of Berar,and Lord Dalbousie im- 
mediately laid the foundation of a railway for tho conveyance 
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of its produce to the port of Bombay. To tlio inhabitants of 
that district the assignment brought the ago of gold during 
the civil ^var in America, while it fumislied a grateful supply 
of the raw material to the manofactnrers of England. Two 
years after the settlement, Lord IJalhousie, finding that the. 
revenues of the districts he had taken over esceeded the re- 
quirements, restored territory yielding three lacs of nipees a- 
year. The treaty was revised by bis successor in 18C0, when 
the British Government gave back all the districts which had 
been surrendered, with the cAception oj Bcrar, the revenues 
of which were found to he BufScicut to cover the sum to which 
Ihe expenses of the Contingent had been reduced, and the 
whole amount of the debt, principal and mterest, was wiped 
out. The family of the Jlizam of Hyderabad, which has 
not produced a single mier of even ordinary capacity, since 
the death of its great founder, has been the most fortunate 
of all the royal houses of India. At the close of the last 
century, it uus rescued by Lord Wellesley from the umbi- 
tion and rapacity of the Mahiattas, through the guarantee 
of British protection. Since that period there has been no 
diminution of its territory. If Lord Wellesley took over large 
flistricLs for the payment of the 8uJ>stdiary force in 1801, and 
incorporated them with the Company’s dominions, they con- 
sisted of those which he and Lord Cornwallis bad bestowed 
on the Nizam from the spoils of Tippoo Sultan. If Lord Dal- 
housie took over another province for the support of the Con- 
ringeut in 1853, it consisted of the territory with wliich Lord 
Hastings had enriclied the Nizam from the spoils of Nagpore 
in 1819. While every other throne in the Deccan has become 
extinct, the Tartar dynasty founded by Nizam-ool-moolk re- 
tains in all its integrity the tcrriloiy which the Mahrattaa had 
left it seventy yeai^i before. 

Kan» Sahib. Bajee Eao, the ex-Peshwa, died at Bithoor, 
in January 1853, at the age of seventy-seven 
The circnnistances connected with his enrrender in JSlShave 
been detailed in a former chapter, and it is only necessary to 
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remark that he did not open a negotiation Milh Sir John Mal- 
colm mitil the divisions of the British army were closing upon 
him in every direction. He was allowed an interview \dth 
Sir John, who advised him either to throw himself on the con- 
sideration of the British (Joverumeut, or manfully to resolve 
on further resistance. “ Besistance,” csclaimed Bajee Eao, 
“ how can I resist ; am I not gurrounded ; am I not enclosed I” 
It was in these desperate circumstances that Sir John offered 
him a pension for liimself and his famUy of eight lacs of rupees 
a-year. Lord Hastiq^, who bad destined him an annuity of 
only two lac^, was mortified,to find it quadrupled by the pha- 
hility of his representative. “ I well knew, he wrote to him, 

' that the vagabond would try eveiy appeal to your kindness, 
and I thought you might have a little too much sympathy 
with faUea greatness It is a condition which ordmanly chal- 
lenees respect, but when it is the condition of’so thorough and 
i„cLigible a scoundrel .s B,j« Bao. oae in it on\y 
deservtd puaiahmeat.” Sir John stated m reply, that be tvaa 
ceu-riaceddt wild Dot have been possible to ohtam Ills sab- 
Dilssion OD other terms, that the provisioD made (or him teas 
iadeed most priacelj, and far beyoad tvhat be had, froat his 
treacheraas condoa, aaj fight to erp^t; bat then it was 
oaly a bfe peasioa, Mr. Priasep. the Secretao" to Govera- 
ment in atteadaace on the Governor-General, and the author 
of the History of the Mabiatta and Pindaree campaigns, which 
is the highest authority on these transaetions. Bays ; “The 
arincipal Obiectiou-to this arrangement was the cateat of tho 
ereoml allowance provided to his Highness, amonntmg to no 
less than £ 1 00,000 ii-year for life.'' Jtr. Kn j-e, in Ins evcellent 
life of Sir’jobn Malcolm, also desenbes Bajee Pmo as a simple 
■ imnitant, who drew bis pension for a ipiarter of a rentuiy. 
It nnv tnrtlier evidence be required to determine the chaiacter 
of this grant, it is famished by Bajee Kao bnnscif, who, after 
having adopted Dhoondoo Pont— Nana Saliib— as bis son, le- 
' ledly appealed to tbe generosity of Got emment to prowdo 
for Ins famdy after bis death, which he would not have done if he 
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had considered the pension horcditaiy. Bajeo Rao died, at 
length, after having refccived the sum of two crorcs and a*half 
of rupees, with the reputation of being immensely rich — hoard- 
ing was the passion of his life — but his adopted son did not 
acknowledge an accumulation of than twenty-eight lacs 
of nipecs. The Nana then petitioned tho Lieutenant-Governor 
of Agra to continue the pension, or some portion of it. for the 
support of the family, but Mr. Thomason discouraged every 
hope of fnrtlicr assistance, and advised that tlic retainers 
should return to the Deccan, but he granted him tho torvn 
and jageer of Ilithoor rent free Ipr life. Lord Dalhousic, to 
whom the matter was referred, considered that the grant was 
for hSo only, and that the family had uo fusthev claim ou the 
Government} that BujecRao had received the enormous sum of 
two milljons and & }ja1f sterling, out of which he ought to have 
made adequate provision for them. The Nana then despatched 
an envoy to London to appeal to the Court of Directors, 
claiming the coutluuance of the pension, ns a maiter of right, 
grounded on the exprebSton in the original settlement that it 
was intended for “ the Peshwa and las family,” whichhe said 
was designed to include heirs, both natural and adopted. But 
this term was used by Sir Jolm simply to distinguish the allow- 
ance to Bajee Kao and his family from the separate provision 
which he made for “his principal jageordars, for his old ad- 
herents, for brahmins of respectable character, and for re- 
ligious establishments founded or supported by his family.” 
The Nana had the effrontery to assert that this annuity was 
granted in consideration of tho tenitoiy, valued at tliirty-fonr 
lacs a-year, which Bajee Rao had ceded to the Company, and 
that the enjoyment of theonewas contingent on the payment 
of the other. This demand, mom especially on the part of an 
adopted son, for the continimtioa of o. peuslca which the 
grantor declared to bo for life only, after d sum of two cron’s 
and a-halt of rupees had been paid on the strength of it, was 
tmivci-sally regarded at the time by all who heard of it in 
India, natives and Enropeans, as the most preposterous and 
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impudent request ■wliich had ever berai made to Government. It 
was unceremoniously rejected by the Com-t of Directors and 
the Board of Control. The enraged Nana took advantage of 
the mutiny to obt*ain his revenge by inflicting barbarities on all 
the English who fell into his hands, which are not paralleled in 
the history of crime. It has been whispered that some pallia- 
tion maybe discovered for the atrocities he committed in what 
is called Lord Dalhousie’s breach of national faith in the matter 
of his pension. But neither in this case nor in that of the 
ranee of Jhansi is it equitable to infer that the refusal of 
their claims was unjustifiable simply because an opportunity 
was subsequently presented to them of VTeaking their 
vengeance on innocent Europeans, men, women, and clrildren. 
The real character of the annexation of Jhansi and the discou- 
tinuanco of the pension to Nana Sahib ore to he determined 
upon, then’ orvn intrinsic merits, and not by a reference to llio 
diabolical crimes of those whose expectations were disappointed. 

It has been stated in a foimer cliapter that the 
i«w8m! insufferable misrule of the raja of Mysore for 
twenty years, which culminated in rebellion, constrained Lord 
'William Bcntinck in 1831 to assume the entire management of 
the country. The. administration was placed in the hands of 
General Cnbbon, one of the j^eat statesmen of tho Company’s 
service, who conducted it for twenty-five years with such 
efficiency and success, as to surprise even the Government of 
India. The record of bie administration was pronounced by 
Lord Dalhousio to be honourable to the British name, and to 
reflect the highest credit tipon the exertions of the valuable 
body of officers by whom these great rosnlts liad been accora- 
pUshed. Every department had felt the hand of lefonn. In 
that of civil and criminal jivstice, regularity, order, and purity 
had been introiluccd, where, under native nile, capnee, uncer- 
tainty, and corruption prevailed. Works of pubhe improve, 
ment had been prosecuted witli a liberal band. Taxes lia.l 
been reduced to the extent of eleven Mes of rui>ec3 a-year, 
and the revenue had nevertheless increased from forty-iour 
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to oigbty-lwo lacs. It was, as Lord Dalhousie remarked, to 
the ability and judgment of General Cnbbon, and to liia long 
continued and -vigiiatit Buperintendenco, that the British Go- 
vernment owed, in a great measure, the successful issue of its 
interposition in the affairs of Mysore. In 1847, the raj'a 
requested Lord Ilardinge to restore tho government to him. 
A reference was made to General Cnbbon, who replied that 
any improvement that had taken place in the condition and 
lesources of the country, bad been effected in spite of the 
opposition he had mot with on tho part of tho Maharaja 
and his partisans, and that the conduct df his Highness during 
his suspension from power, afforded no security that the 
crisis which induced lus Buperscasion, would not recur in the 
event of his restoratioa. The request of the raja was, there- 
fore, negatived. In 1856 he'made a similsr application to 
Lord Dalhousie, who investigated the question with great 
assiduity, and arrived at tho conclusion that it was impossible 
to reinstate the raja, pointing out at the same time, that tho 
treaty was personal and not dynastic. Tlio accuracy “of this 
assertion had been impugned, but it has been placed beyond 
Ongioai Tr*M 7 controvcrsy by a reference to, the original papers of 
Lord Wellesley, which show, moreover, by the 
multiplicity of alterations, the cate he bestowed on the word- 
ing of tlie treaty. In the draft drawn up by Colonel Kirk- 
patrick, the fifth article ran thus: — "The contracting parties 
mutually and severally ngiee, that the districts in Schedule C 
shall be ceded to the Mah.anija, and his heirs and successors, 
for ever, and shall form the separate Government of Mysore.” 
Lord Wellesley-struck out the words “ hen's and soccessors,” 
with both pencil and iJcn, noting in the margin, “this is 
unnecessary and dangerons.” In tho fair copy of the treaty 
he wrote in the margin, “this clause is approved with tho 
omission of the words struck out with Uio pcD,”'ond lie attested 
the note adth his signature “Morumgton.” Colonel Kirk- 
patrick pointed out *to him, that if the guarantee clause of 
tne treaty were allowed to renuun, the raja would bo placed 
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m tho same position aa rcganled holra and successors as tiio 
Nizam ; to which Lonl Wellesley rcidied, “ strike it out.” In 
the original draft of the sabsidLiiy treaty it was stated that 
“it should ho binding on tho contracting parties, and their 
heirs and successors, as long as tlie sun and moon should 
endure.” Lord Wcllesloy ftgnin struck out tho words “ heirs 
and successors,” but left in tho oriental flourish about the 
sun and the moon. Theso extracts prove to a demonstration 
that tho settlement made with the raja was intended by Lord 
Wellesley to be strictly personal, and that lie caveftilly excluded 
every expression whidh might bo supposed to imply a right of 
hereditary succession. 

To bring the history of tlie Jlysoro raj to a 
hiitorjof close. Tho raja solidlcd Lord CamiiDg to romstat© 
Mjsoro, J8C7. GoveroiuX'iit, but it was refused on the 

ground that “ it was his coosiction, founded on an experience 
of the past, that if the authority of the British olBcers were 
icmoved, or even hampered, the peace and prosperity of tho 
country would bo at on cud.” In 18C2, the raja renewed his 
request to Lord Elgin, but with no better success. Ho then 
appealed to the present Govcrnor-Oeneral, Sir John Lawrence, 
wlio upheld the decision of his four preilccessors, which Avas 
likewise sanctioned by Sir Cfiarlcs Wiwd. TJio raja then pro- 
ceeded to adopt a son, and requires! that he should be recog- 
nized as bis successor in the sovereignty, but, under tlie rule 
laid down by the Court of Ducclois sixteen years before, it 
was refused both in India and in Eugland. Thus stood the 
question when tlic Whigs retired from oflice in 18CC. Even if 
the treaty with the raja had included heirs and successors, it 
would still have come within the category of those principali- 
ties, like Sattara, the oflspruigof our “ gratuitous benevolence " 
which the Government had a right to resume on the failure of 
natural heirs. But in this cise, the w’oids he*rs and successors 
had been expressly excluded. This was fully adnutted hy 
Lord Cranbournc, the Conservative Secretary of State for 
India, who stated in the IIousc, ‘ I must express moat era 
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pliatically tlic opinion of Her ilajesty’s Government that tlio 
rights confoiTcd on tlio Mnliaraja terminated vith his life.” 
The treaty in fact became cstiiict on his death, and if he left 
natural heirs, they had no right of succession; the territory 
reverted to those -who had bestowed it. But the present 
Secretary of State for India has* overruled all the decisions 
of the Government whidi preceded him, as well as of Sve 
■ successive Govcrnors-Genoral, and lias ordered tlio rC'estahlLsh- 
ment of a native sovereignty in Mysm-e, and the .surrender of 
the country to th6 child whom tho raja lias adopted, on Ids 
coming of age. With all the lessons eff espcricucc before us, 
it is difficult to conceive any adequate reason for this new 
policy, by which the governincDt of four milllona of people, 
after they have enjoyed for nearly fifty years the inestimable 
benefit of a wise, liberal, and beneficent administration, is rele- 
gated to the caprices and oppressions of a native prince. “ To 
supplant,” says Sir John Grant, in his Oud© Minute, “ thd 
British Government of any provinco by the best native govern- 
ment that ever yet existed, is in one moment to abolish law, and 
establish arbitrary power In its place.” If it was deemed 
necessary to make some concession to tho spirit of agitation 
which the raja has raised in tliis counti 3 % U might have been 
sufficient, as an act of grace, to continue the titular sco'ereiguty, 
and the sixth of tho levenues which tlie raja now enjoys, 
to the boy when he comes of age, to furnish him with the 
means of personal gratification. . But to Bacrilice to a new 
theory the welfare of a whole people, whose interests we are 
bound to hold sacred, and to demolish the fabric of jirospenty 
we have been building up for half a century, is so repugnant 
to every feeling of humanity, that before the period for cou- 
Rummaling this policy aivives, it is to be hoped that some 
future Secretary of State ^vill he found to annul it, as the 
present Secretary has annulled the decision of his predecessor. 
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i,onD DAinotisiii’s adaidhstoatios — cube — admixistratite 
AND MATERIAL niPROTEMENTS — CONCLUSION, 1848-185C. 

Chronic mlimlo The history of our connection with Oude La? been 
inonje, 1801 - given m pieccdiiig cliapters down to the time of 
LoidWilliam Bentiuck. NoproTincoinlntiialiad 
suffered the affliction of misgoveruroent for so long a period. 
The people had scarcely hnown repose or liappiaess since the 
'first Nabob, the Khonisan merchant, acquiied the princi- 
pality by treachery. As eaily as 1779, Waneu Ilastnigs 
remonstrated with tlic prince on the dissipation of Iiis revenues 
and tlio opprce&ion of his subjects. The expostulation ivae 
repeated by Lord Cornwallis and by Sir Jolin Shore, but with- 
out effect. At the beginnuig of this ccntuij’, Loid Wellesley 
found that “ the inveterate* abuses which peivaclcil every de- 
partment of Govemment destroyed the foundations of public 
prosperity and individual happiness,” and he pronounced that 
the only substantial remedy for these evils was to vest the*e-\- 
clii^>ive administration of the civil and military government in 
the hands of the Company. In IbOl a large portion of tlic 
territory was made over to them, and a treaty was concluded 
with the N^bob, by which h<^ on Ills part, bound liim«elf to 
introduce into Ins icscrved dotnimou? a system of ndmiiiistra- 
tion conducive to the prosperity of his subjects, and iuvaiLibly 
to act in conformity with the advice of thb Resident, while 
the British Govonimcnt, on ila part, engaged to defend his 
ilotnininns from all foreign and domesU« enemies. So little, 
however, w.is this pledge regarded by hmi, that in the coia-so 
of tliirteeii years, be amasswl a sum of no less than thirteen 
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crorcs of rippecs, though tlio annual revenue of the country 
was only a trifle in excess of a croro of rupees a-ycar. In 
1831, Lord AVilUam Bentinck, who was distinguislied by a 
desiro to maintain the independence of native princes, proceeded 
to Lucknow, and after descrlbingt the flagrant abuses of his 
Government, assured the king — he had been raised to royal 
dignity by Lord Hastings— that matters had come to such « 
pass, that unless prompt measures were adopted to reform 
them, and to govern the cotmtiy' for the benefit of the people, 
in conformity mth the treaty of 1801, «ie British Government 
would assume tlie entire administration till order was restored, 
and reduce him to the cundUion of a pensioner of the state, 
like tlie raja of Tanjore and the Nabobs of the Caruatic and 
lloorshedabad. To'impress this wanjsng more deeply on his 
mind, it was likewise left with him in writing. The Court 
of Directors, in thoir icmarks on this proceeding, observed 
that the Oude admiiiistiation had become progiessively moio 
iuelBcient and oppiC8®ive, till the country presented a’^cene of 
anarchy and tyranny scarcely paralleled in any other pait 
of India} and they gave the Governor-General the fullest 
authority to cany out his inteutions, and assume the tempoiary 
administration of the country. ^JThe refonnation which tlm 
menace produced w-as, howeior, very short-lived, and in 1S37 
Loid Auckland constrained tlio Nabob to enter into a new 
Tieaty foi the protection of hu subjects, but it coiitalntd 
supulations which iudoced the Court of UireotorB to disallow 
It, and it became void. In 1817, Lord Hardiiige proceeded to 
Lucknow to remonstrate in person with the king iifKin the 
state of desolation to which the country was reduced, and 
gave him a solemn warning that if at the end of ‘two years 
there should not be a comiJete leform iu his admlnUtratinn, the 
Government wohM assuredly carry into efiect the orJeis 
reemed from the Court of Directors iu 1804, and deprive him 
f’l the rnanagernont of tho country. 

sie«Bi»n. Soon aftenvards. Colonel Slt'eman was npj'nhiteil 
Kesidcnt, and made a tour through the coniilrj' to 
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ascertaia from personal oteerrotion the condition of the people 
and the character of the admimstration. The valuable journal 
Tvhich he presented to Government on his return to Lucknon-, 
presented a black record of crimes and misery. Tlie kind’s 
army of 70,000 men Trhiel^, -while British troojis protected the • 
throne from all domestic and foreign foes, -was altogether 
redundant, received scanty and nneertain pay, and was enipjoyed 
only in preying on the people. As soon as a regiment reached 
its encamping ground, foraging parties were sent out to rob 
the villagers of piovijions, and to bring in the roofs, doors, 
and windows of their houses {or fuel. In the peaceable parts of 
the cnuntiy, the Colonel remarked, not a house was to be 
seen -with a thatched or tiled covering. It was impossible to 
conceive a greater curse to a conntjy than sudj a body of 
licentious, predatory, and disoiganhed soldieiy. The people 
afSnned that rebels and robbers sometimes spared them, but 
the king’s troops never. There were 246 forts or strongholds 
in the^untry, with 47G guns, held by first*class landholders, 
chieDy Kajfioots. They had converted into jungle large tracts 
of the most fertile land m Oude, extending many miles round 
their castles, which became the dens of lawless men who infested 
all parts of the country, eet^thc Government at defiance, and 
leried intolerable impo>t8 oS all traders and fauvellers. • Within 
sixteen miles of the capital ono landholder had converted thirty 
miles of rich land into adense jungle, and erected four fortifica- 
tions wtbin its circle. One rapacious and brutal revenue con- 
tractor had driven off hundreds of the wives and children of 
the cultivators from entire towns and villages, and had not 
only sold the cattle and the implements of husbandry but the 
men themselves, and thus reduced a smiling district to desola- 
tion. Tlie kin", immured in hb palace, was invisible except to 
his women, singers, musidans, aod buffoon^ and tbe minister, 
whom ho sometimes saw, -was obUged to Succumb to them. 
IBs favonritc fiddler was appointed chijf justice. The chief 
siugcr, was, dt facto, king of Onde ; justice was openly bought 
and sold, and nothing was seen but corruption, from the monarch 
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Oil the throne to the lowest functionary. Eveiy oITicor on his 
appointment was obliged to |xiy heavy douceurs to tlio king, to 
the heir apparent, to tlie minister, and to overj’ one who was 
supposed to have interest at court. He reimbursed himself by 
eAtoriious, all tlic more severe forhoLug necessarily rapid, since 
be was nevrr certain of Jus jicst for a single day. The long 
never road.a report, and the great object of his ministers and 
his fas’ouiites to giiatd him from the caies of hnsiiiess. 
This sj’atem of misrule was in some measure mitigated by the 
piivilegea which the sepoys in the Componj’s service enjoyed 
of transmitting their complaints throiigii their own command- 
ing officer to the Resident, who was required to take them up, 
and use his iuflucucc, which was oU powerful, to obtain re- 
dress. TVith few exceptions, every agricultuial fnniily in 
Oudo planted one of its members in the Company's army, and 
thus obtained the piotection of Liitish power. It will, therc- 
foie, be no matter of surprise that there should be 40,000 
Oude sepoys in the tanks of the native army, uLon theiulist- 
meat made them a piiiilcged class in their own misgoverned 
country. In presenting his report ou the state of the admi- 
jiistratiou to Government, Colonel Sleeman stated that “ lus 
fiieudly feelings towaids native sWtes, and Ills earnest desiro 
to do eferything in his power, and coasistcut with Ins duties, 
to support them, were so generally known in ludia, that his 
nomination to the Lucknow Residency rras considered by all 
native cliiefs as the surest pledge the Govemor-Geueml could 
give of his earnest desire, if possible, to maintain the native 
sovereignty of Oude in all its integrity.” Rut, lie remarked, 
fifty years of sad experience have shown rhaL thg hopes iu 
which the tipaty of 1801 w.is founddl, that vhilc tlie Ihiti&li 
Gosernment defended the king from all cncmio'5, foicignor 
ilomestic, be should by means of his own officei's cany out 
a Bystem of adiiunistnition calculated to secure life aiul jiro- 
perty, and to piomuteilie lMp|unessof thojioople, were uUerly 
fallacious. “ He did not tliiiik that with a duo regiml to its 
own character, as the paramount power in India, and to the 
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particular oUigations by which it -was bound by solemn treaties 
to the suffciing people of this distracted country, the Govern- 
ment could any longer forbear to take o\’cr the administra- 
tion.” Ivo rci'niitig family in India, lie added, had a juster 
claim for its loyalty to tho protection and consideration of 
Government j but this daim could not be expected to embrace 
the piivilege of rendering wretched in perpetuity, five millions 
whose welfare and happiness the Bntish Government was 
bound by solemn treaties to promote. He advised that on , 
assuming the Govcmr»ent of the country, such provision should 
be made for the king as would enable him and Lis family and 
dependents to live, m perpetuity, in suitable dignity and com- 
fort. 

General Outram was appointed llceident at 
Lucknow in 1854, and diiccted to institute a 
minute and eearclnng cnqniiy into the condition 
ot the people .and the admiiustralion. lie was required to 
roportairhether the country was still m the same state which 
Colonel Sleeman had described, and whether any piogress had 
been made in the correction of abuses which Lord William 
Bcntmck had peremploiily demanded thirteen years bpforc, 
and for wliioli Lord Haiilncc had given the king two years 
of grace Ho reported that there was not only no improve- 
ment whatever, but no prosixict of any. The vices of the 
Government were inherent in its constitution, .and absolutely 
incurable He bad no licsilation, therefore, in iiilirming that 
the duty imposed on the Bntish Government by treaty could 
no lon-ct admit of its honestly indnlging the iclnctance it had 
hitherto felt of haling reeonrso to the decisive measure ot 
assuming t'ho govenimcnt. “In prenouncing," ho said “an 
oninion so unf.ivonnible to the reignmg family ot Oude, I 
l.avo performed a painful duty. I have o.vcr advocated the 
maintenance of the tow remaiiuiig atatgs id India, so long as 
wo c.in, consistently with our duty as the paramount power 
and tlio' pledges of onr treaties. It is distressing to mo to 
Cad that in upholding the sovereign power of this effeto and 
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inaipablo d^’iiasty, r'o it at llie cost of five millions of 
people, for whom wo are bound to secure good govcriiment. ’ 
lATi D&niou»io'i General Ontram’s report was trajismittcil to 
juaute. 1855. Dalliousio whiUs residing for his health at 

Ootacamund, and ho drew up ono of his great and comprehen- 
sive Minutes upon it. “For the conrcnietico of those towhom 
it would belong to decide the future fate of Oude,” ho made a 
completo and masteily analysis of tho ovidenco which had 
been given during a long scries of years of the gross and in- 
veterate abuses of power iu Oude. IleBCollecled togetJicr tlie 
opinions which had been recorded of our solemn obligations to 
the people, by those oOlcera of Government who were dis- 
tinguished by their anxiety to maintain tho existing royal 
families, and then proceeded to stato that, if it were not for the 
liresonce of British troops, the people would Jong since have 
worked their own deliverance. Our GovemmcDt was, therefore, 
heavily responsible for having so long tolerated this disregard 
of the treaty of 1801, and for all the ills and human suffering • 
which had sprung therefrom. The time had now arrived 
^vllen inaction ou oiw part could no longer be justified, and 
was already converting responsibility into guilt. “ But,” he 
added, “ the rulers of Oude, however unfaithful to the trust 
conferred on them, havo yet ever been faithful and tnie in 
their allegiauco to British power. No wavering friendship 
has ever been laid to their charge, and tliey have aided u^, .as 
best they could, in the hour of our utmost need. Although we 
are bound by all the means in out power to amend the lot of a 
people whom we liave so long indirectly Injured, justice and 
gratitude nevertheless require that id so doing we should lower 
the dignity find authoiity of the sovereign of Oude no farther 
than is absolutely necessary for tho accompliahioent of onr 
righteous ends. The reform of tho administration may bo 
wrouglit, and the*pro3pecta of the people secured, without 
resorting to so extreme a measnre as the annexation of tho 
territory and the abolition of the throne, and I, for my part, 
do not advocate the advice that the province of Oude bo decLrred 
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British territory.” He proposed, therefore, that the king 
should retaiu the sovereignty of all the tenitory which he pos- 
sessed, that lie should vest the whole of the civil and military 
administration in the hands of the Company; that an annual 
stipend should he allotted^for the support of his honour and 
dignity, and due provision be made for all the members of the 
royal family, besides his own diildien. The scheme which liOrd 
Dalhousie thus proposed differed from that of Colonel Sleeman 
only in regard to the surplus revenue, which he proposed to 
expend entirely for th^ benefit of the royal family and the people 
of Oude. Lord Dalhousie, on4he otherhand, remarked.that the 
revenue of the country might be expected largely to increase 
under the jndidous management of oar own ofEcers, and that 
the British Government would not bo justified in making over 
so considerable a surplus .to the reigning sovereign, to be 
uuprofitahly squandered in the follies, vices, and excesses of 
a native court. He considered that the British Government 
oughUto be at liberty to devote to the general advantage of 
the Indian empire somo porUon of that surplos of which its 
own exertions would have been the sole origin and creative 
cause. He likewise urged, that the arrangement should be 
perpetual and not transitory He cited the cases of Hydera- 
bad and Nagpore, where the country bad flourished under 
Bntish management, and bad been desolated when restored to 
the native princes. 

The members of Council unanimously concurred 
siemi^n of*^* in the opinion that theGovernment of India could 
Connell. I8M. Qo Ion <wr postpone the assumption of the entire 
administratiou, but'they were dirjded in their views regarding 
the mode m which this was to be effected, two of,them siding 
with Lord Dalhousie, and two others voting for a more radical 
measure. General Low, who had been Reddent at Lucknow, 
and was thproughly acquainted with the* condition of the 
people and tho Government, and who l«td, moreover, recently 
resisted the annexation of Nagpore, declared it to be his deli- 
berate opinion that “tho disorders -of Oude were of so long 
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staiiiling and so clocply railed, and tlic coiTii]>llon of llio public 
oraccis so goncml ami ,so iiivetciate 11, nl Iherc was non- no other 
remedy available for elleclinsnnd inainlainmg a jiisl govern- 
ment over the people of Oiide than that of placing 11,0 whole 
of its temtory, errfitWy and pocaanrnlh/, under tlio direct 
inaiin^enien o the tast India Conii»aTiy.’' In a siibsotjucnt 
Mmule ho said •‘tl,o Bcheine I adi-ocalo may lio considered 
w n '''“'self, individually, but I coiitcml 

own obligations Id tlio 
f'nnv ° ° 1 t’ Wished, ho«-ever,i*o avoid the as'scrtion 
containml m Lord DalhoiMic-n Jtinulc, that the king should 
sbmu!i end desired to substitute for it that ho 

,.n'o 1^1 **1'*^, cll tilo honours heretofore 

enjoyed by him ns sovereign of Oude. Ho saw no objection to ' 
the application of the surplus revenno to the general inleroats 
aLb proposed that “after a Imd fidt peacefal 

"Aotitants of the country 
ehou d bo fully established in the Oude Icmtory, th» king 

ineol'* “m? ?,• “'yoor to his 

V “ “““‘“O' Mr.-now Sir Bainos-Peacoek, the 
gr-lative Member of Council, was replete with the reanements 
of egal analysis, and concluded with advising that in oonfor- 
mity with the propos-d of the Govemor-Beneral, the province 

oivU sad a ‘o^tory, but Ih.at the . 

Z v“ tir administration should bo vested in the Com- 

rZ'r, -“o recommendation of 

LordDalliousie that the transfer of pmvor should bo porma- 

taia o/d '‘0 ‘“o recent case of the 

raja of Sorapore, who had been catcfully trained as a mmorby 

meat ”'■0" invested with the Govern- 

oraan? ‘ '^"““PaUty on coming of ago, so completely di.s- ' 
ta£ Tdh *“o “-imrastrationin one idiort year, that no re.pec- 
ho rcma,l°TtT“^“'° under his auspices. This case of failure, 
care ul 5 “afeAas the bitter lesson that, arith all our 
' ^ nnaUc to impress on the minds of 


the nifiT-ix . • unaoic to impress on the minds of 

prmces of India, even -with education, a proper 
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sense of tliclr responsibilitic'*.” But lie iccommeuded tLat the 
Isiiig of Oucle should be icqiiired to abdicate liU sovereignty, 
and that the province should be incorporated with the posses- 
sions of the British Crown. Mr. — now Sir John — Grant, 
Governor of Jamaica, took ap the subject from a different point 
of view, and brought his extraordinary powers of argumenta- 
tion to bear on the discussion of it, but bo coincided with 
Mr. Dorin, and came to the conclusion that “ the incoiporation 
of Oude with the territories administered by the British Indian 
Government was the best measim} on the whole, winch could 
bo adopted for the good gotemment of the people, and that 
the East India Company had a clear right to adopt it.” 

Dwio ofth« These Minutes were transmitted to England. 
h«meaatiioraie», It was a gicat and important question, and it 
rcccn cd earnest and constientious deliberation f6r 
two months, when the Court of Directors, the Board of Control, 
and tlio Cabinet, came to the unanimous determination to over- 
mlo tlft advice of Lord Dalliousie, and to adopt uhat ho had 
endeavoured to dl^suadc them fioro, as an “ extreme measure,” 
the annexation of the territory and the aliolition of the throne ; 
—thus ended the sovereignty of Oude. lu commumcating 
his Minute to the India H^aso, Lord Dalliousie had stated, 
that if they considered his cx|KTieiice of eight years likely to 
arm him w’uh greater aiilhorUy for carrj mg their decision into 
effect than a Governor-General just entering on the Govern- 
ment, he was ready to iindcrtako the duty, though it would 
doubtless be assaik-d by thosewho were ever on the watch to 
attack the policy of ti.c Indian Government. On the arriral 
of the prJys fioiii England, he prciKired to cany them into 
i-vecution v\ itli prciinptitiide, though so ill as pcarcclj' to be able 
lo move. A body of was movwl up to the frontier. 

Gcncml Outram was iiisirucled to eudca\oi?r to jiersmide tlie 
kin" to sigiktlio la-Jty which transferreil the govenimcnt 
to the Company, lie rvoeised the cosimimication with an 
niuligmfied burst of toar«, e ml he was a miserable >vn'tcii, 
and placed liis tuiban in the lap of the Uesidont ; he positively 
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refused to affix his signature to the treaty, nnd a Proclamation 
was accordingly issued, declaring the province of Oiulo to be 
a componoat part of the Dritish empire in India. Not a Mou' 
was stnick in favour of tho djmasty; there were no popular 
risings, and tlic whole body of tlio people went over peaceably 
to tlicir now lulers. An allowance of fifteen lacs of rupees 
a-ycar — more than a seventh of the Tovennes of tbo oountiy — 
was allotted for the support of tho king and his palace guards. 
An elaborate scheme of administration, on the model of that 
of the Punjab, was drawn up by Lprd Dalhousic, wliich 
embraced every possible coatiogeni^ in every department. 
Compared with tbe plan of government for Bengal drafted 
eighty years before by tho first Ctovcrnor'Geiieral, Wanen 
Hastings — who was in no respect inferior to tbo last,— it 
oiliibits a proof of the vast progress which had been inter* 
mediately made la the science of oriental administration. 
BemiTUissfl Gfisumption of the Government of Ondo 

. " w<aa tbo fulfilment of a wered obligation <o the 

people, which had for half a century been acknowledged with- 
out exception by all tho public officers, not excepting even 
those who advocated the continuance t>f native dynasties. The 
condition of that province was forcibly delineated in an eloquent 
at tide which appeared in the columns of the leading journal of 
England several years before the annexation. “Rebellion and 
depositioQ,” the writet remarked, “weTotbeconectiveaof des- 
potism, in India. This remedy wc have taken away from tho 
inhabitants of the states still go\-emed by native princes. 
We give those princes power without responsibility. Our 
band of iron maintmns them on the throne d^pite their 
imbecility, their vices, and thdr crimes. The result is in 
most of these states a chronic anardiy, under which the reve- 
nues of the state are dissipated between the mercenaries of 
the camp and the fiuuions of the court. The hesvvy aud arbi- 
trary taxes levied on .the miserable lyote servo only to feed 
tho meanest and the most degenerate of manldnd. The theoiy 
seems in fact admitted, that government is not for tho people 
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but for the ting, and tbat ro long as vre secure him his sine- 
rare ro3-:iTty, we di^aige all the dutj' that we, as sovereign^ 
of India, owe to his subjects, who are virtually ours.” It was 
from this deplorable condition that Lord Dalhousie’s measure 
ivas intended to relieve ^«de. The ubolition of the tlirone 
and of the king’s sovereignty, were added to it by the home 
authorities. The eqmty and justice of the measure were not 
impaired by the revolt of the province in the succeeding year. 
The large and powerful body of zemindars, from whose 
tyranny we were anxious to deliver the people, were not 
likely to neglect the op|>oiJunily of risin'g against ns when 
they saw our power in Hindostan shaken to its foundation, 
and Oude left with only a mere handful of European troops, — 
Tiot a tenth of the number left in the Punjab to maintain our 
authority on its annexation. Neither was it to he expected 
that when 40,000 Oude sepoys ircro in a state of mutini’, 
their kinsmen and connections, forming, according to the 
estimate of the Resident, one tenth of the population >vould 
Remain firm tn their alJegianco to a foreign power wliicli 
appeared to be tottering. The rescue of five millions of 
people from a state of the deepest miseiy was, notwithstand- 
ing the mutiny, an act of ^nevolence which Loid Dalhousie 
might jnstly congratulate himself on having had au opportu- 
nity of [lerfonning. 

The period of Lord Dalhousie’s administration, 
adainUjtnnrv * . , 

reronni, 1919- whicU extended to eight years, was rendered 
memorable, not less by Bdniiaistrative reforms and 
material progress, than by its jiolUical results. There was no 
diMsion of the public service in any portion of the empire, 
wliicIi his^kcen cyo did not penetrate, and into i\hich his 
strong hand did not iutioduco substantial reforms. lie sim- 
plified ami lubncatcd Ihe whole machijierj'pf the Govenmjent. 
lie had an unronqiieraWc aversion to wha^ lie consnlered the 
cumbcivonie and obstructive agency Boards, ami he con- 
piderod individual re-sponsibility to Iw the secret of success 
in puhhc business,. He abohslivd lUo Board of Customs, Salt 
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and Opium, and transforrod its duties to tlio Board of RcTcnuo 
■\vliicli lie, unhappily, left standing, butwliich tlio depopulation 
of Orissa by famine in the present year, — chiefly througli its 
Kupineiicss, — will doubtless mnsijpi to the tomb. In no branch 
of the sendeo were liis reforms more radical and more hen©' 
ficial than in the military department lie Ii.ad not been many 
mouths in India, before the approach of the second Punjab 
war and its exigencies, convinced liim of tlio necessity of a 
complete reorg-anization of our whole system of military 
economy, and he lemaikcd that hewould have demolished the 
venerable and senile Military I^oanl n't once, if he did not 
apprehend that the Court might exclaim. “What is the boy, 
fihout f ’’ The Board was not only viciously con* 
etituted, but loaded with duties, which could not 
have been efficiently performed by It, even if its organization 
hacl been perfect. After a complete investigation of tho 
Bxibject, he withdrew from its control, in the first instance, 
the Array Oommisaariat, one of the most important ^epart- 
ments of the army, on the efficiency of which its movements 
in the field depend. It was placcti in tho hands of a Commis! 
sa^-Cencral ; and the practice of keeping accounts in Persian, 
winch had lingered for neaiJy a century was at tho same time 
abolished, and they weie ordered to be rendered at once in 

English. Next followed the Stud department, which, at the 

BuggesUon of the Court of Dnectora, was invigorated by unity 
of contn.l and responsibility. In like manner, the Drdnance 
Commissariat, with its powder manufactures, gun foundry and 
gun carnage agency, was placed under a single officer. The 
r,,wic ivorki likewise been laden with the eiiperin- 

nerurtmont, tendoncc of all pnblicworks, aud in no flepartment 
^^'®“^’^^^onrfailarebeenmorspalnableaiidmoie 
Zf lx our Mahomedan predecessors, we 

b^d nothing to bCcw for our dynasty; and it was not in 
remarked, that _if we were obliired to nnifNl.^ .nnnfrv 


Uiorol"'??"’’ toqnit'lhecounft,- 

bottle-? 'o’l token of our rule but emptysoda water 

• The Court of Directors became at length fully ahve 
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tt> the scandal of this neglect, and ordered a Commission of 
enquiry to he appointed at each Presidency. It vras on the 
receipt of their report that Lord Dalhousic proceeded to reor- 
ganize the system, root and branch. The charge of the works 
was withdrawn from the Board — which was then abolichetl — 
and a Public Works Deparftnent became one of the institution^ 
of Government, with a separate Secretary, not only to tho 
Government of India, but to that of each Presidency. The 
responsibihty of management was vested in a Chief En^necr, 
assisted by exccotive ofScers and subordinate^* appointed from 
England, and youths Irained^in the College of Koorkce, and at 
the° corresponding colleges ‘foanded in Calcutta, Madras, and 
Bombay. This was, in fact, to supply the need whicli had 
long been felt iu India of a civil engineering establishment. 
To secure the unintemipted progress of these work**, which 
had previously been prosecuted by spasmodic efforts, itwns 
ordered that a schedule of all the nndertak-ings which it was 
proposed to commenaN or to carry on during the year, at each 
Piesid*ency, and under each commis^ioncrship— now designated 
the bud-ct— should be submitted at the beginning of tho j*ear 
to tho Government of Indi.i. I^nds were snppUed with a 
lavish hand. Tho liberahtv with which Lord Dalhonsie fed 
this department, which ha?l been famh-hed for many year-*, 
mavbe gathered from the fact, that while the entu-e sum 
exwndcd dimng the seventeen preceding years, including the 
repairs of aril and uulitary bmlduigs, had not on an average 
exceeded seventeen l-acs of rupees a-ycar, the expenditure 
in the la'll year of his administration fell little short of tlirco 

hundred lacs. . 

,3^ The c.an«e of cdncation rcceivnl special cn- 
isjS. couragvmciit from I<onl Dalhousic. ilf Thomaso’i, 

tho enlightened Governor of the north-west iuce-*. had e«tn- 

Wi'ihed a Government vernacular school in^rach revenue dm- 
sion of rOrtaTu dKricts under hi** charge. Thpcxi^cnmcnt was 
attended with such signal •mcce'*'*. that I^nl D lUmiisie rc'olve<l 
to extend the system totheaholeof thonortb-wc't provinces 
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as well as to Bengal and the Punjab — butvemactilar education 
has never yet been duly appreciated by tho«s who have liithcrto 
exercised power in Bengal. At the suggestion of Mr. Bethune, 
the legislative Member of Connell, who devoted his time and 
his purse to the cause of femalo education, Lord DaIhou«ie 
oQicially announced that tho cdiic^lioa of females was consi- 
dered by the British Government an ubjcct of national import- 
aneo, and he was tlic first Governor-General wlm had tho 
courage to proclaim this doctrine in tho teetli of native proju- 
mces. On the death of Ifr. Betlmne, he took on himself the 
support of thefemale school established V Idm. It waswhilo 
engaged in deviabg plans for the improvement of education 
that ho received the celebrated despatch ofSir Charles IVood, 
of July, 1854, which has justly been denominated “ the Intel- 
lectual Charter of India," and which Lord Dalhousio described 
as ‘‘ containing a sciieme of education for all India, far wider 
and more comprehensive than tlie local or the Supreme Go\’crn- 
ment Muld liave ventured to suggest." It embraced v.4macu. 
lar schools throughout the districts; Govemmont colleges (.f 
a higher character, a university at each Presidency, to which 
all educational establishmcritb, supported by tho state, or by 
societies, or by individuals, might be afliliated ; and above all, 
the glonoua measure of grants in aid to all schools, without 
re eience to caste or creed, EK>rd Dalhousio took immediate 
measures to carry out this laige scheme ; organized a distinct 
department of public instruction, and placed it under the re- 
pponsibihty of a Dtrector-Geiioral, with a suitable staff of 
assistants. 

rereuue, Thc revenue of India was advanced during Lord 

administration from twAity-six to 
thirty lacs of rupees. Yet, such is the cbisticity 
of the resources ofjndia under oar scientific management, that 
even this large vnount has since been augmented fifty per 
^nt.,and the income now stands at forty-fiye croTee of rupees, 
the wars in which the Government of India had been engaged, 
with Utllo luterruptioa for more than ten years, liad absorbeil 
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thirty crorps of nip(?C3, and entailed an annual deSdt; but for 
some little tiine after they liad ceased there •«ras a trifling sur- 
plifN Tie defidency niicb ap^x-ai^-d ag:ani dum^^ tie iast 
two years of Lord Dalhousic’s rale, was occasioned by the 
copious expenditure which he aothoiized in the department of 
public works for the improTcment of the country. During the 
period of eight years now under review, the commerce of 
Bombay was developed to an estraordinaiy extent, and that 
of Calcutta was doubled. The coasting trade was liberated 
from every obstruction ; many iifiprovements were sanctioned 
in the various ports Trom fierachce to Eangoon, and light- 
houses erected in dangerous parts of the Indian and eastern 
reas. Lord Dalhonsie’s attetition w.as equally bestowed ou 
the improvement of internal navigation. Steamers were placed 
on the “ silent Indus,** for perrodical trips between Mooltau 
and Keiachee, the port of Sinde, destined one day to bo thu 
omponum of the trade of the Punjab and of Central Asia, but 
neithe^bas this uudertakiog nor that of the guaranteed Com- 
pany, which has since continued to work it, be^^n marked by 
success. They have only served to demonstrate more clearly the 
necessity of completing the Sinde railway to expand the com- 
merce of tile Punjab — and, ijpt J«?s, to bring its capital within 
forty hours of the sea, which is the basis of our security. After 
the conquest of Pegu, Lord D.'dhousietransferrcdfaalf the steam 
flotilla of Government to the delta of the Irawaddy, a countra* 
abounding in rivers, but destitute of roads. The apprehension . 
which was entertained of interraption to the commeroe of Cal- 
cutta from the silting up of the Hooghly led him to contem- 
plate the establishment of an anxHiaty port, and after carefnl 
surveys, be fixed upon theiIotlali,achannelintheSoonderhans, 
twenty-eight miles east of Calcatta, which presents cveiy 
facility of navigation for the latest vessels, .Anticipating the 
future importance of the settlement, whenevtr its advantages 
should be fairly developed, he adopted the precaution of pnr- 
chasing on behalf of Government, and for an inconsiderable 
sum, the large estate oa which stood the site selected for the 
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now port. To tho latest period of Ijis administration bo ' 
laboured earnestly to promote tho undertaking; but, by ono of 
tho caprices of fortune, tho port has been ungratefully named 
after his successor, who tieatud tho whole project with mipreino 
contempt. Lord Dalhousic likewise gave every encourage- 
ment to tho project of .a bridge across tho llooghl}’, at Cal- 
cutta, which, after the establishment of tho railway, became an 
indispensable necessity. Boring operations were commenced 
under bis auspices ; but twelve years have since been allowed 
to elapse without any further progress in a >vork, whicli, if he 
litid been in power, would long I^avc been completed. 

Low #ji 4 tmi Private posts bad long been est.sblished in 
fona poiuse, India by tho mereautilo community, but Govern- 
meut bad thought fit to abolish them under heavy 
penalties. The postage by tlio public mail was, for a poor ptopTi- 
lation like that of India, prohibitory, and it was felt to be a 
sovero tas even by the merchants. The importance of coufei"- 
ring on India the boon of cheap and uniform postage which 
had long been enjoyed in England, had frequently been sug- 
gested and discussed, but without any practical icsult, as i« 
usually the case when there is not a resolute spirit of energy at 
the source of power. Lord I)alb 2 «iBietook up the subject with 
his accustomed zeal, and appointed a commission, consisting of 
an experienced civilian from each Presidency, to revise the postal 
system of the empire, and to suggest improvements. Their 
report was submitted to the authorities in England, and, with 
their concurrence. Lord Dalhonsie proceeded to remodel the 
postal economy of India, which he placed under one Director- 
General. Ho established a uniform rato of half an anna, oi 
three farthings, for letters pf a given weight, ifiespective of 
distance, to be levied by means of Btamps. He likewise pro- 
cured a reduction of the rate of postage between England and^ 
India, and took Jto little pride in an arrangement by which, as 
he said, “ the Scotcji reenut at Peshawur migtit write to his 
mother at John O'Groat’s house for sixpence.” Of all the im-, 
provements of Lord Dalhousie’s administration there was none 
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which conferred on tho population a blessing so anlver- 
saily felt as tho privilege of sending letters through the 
length and breadth of the land, if -necessary, to a distance of 
two thousand miles, at a cost which placed the means of cor- 
respondence within tho reajli of the poorest. 

No Governor-General lias ever traversed the 

LoriDalhoulie'i . . •• j t.- 

Journeys, vast domiDious Committed to his care to the same 
isiMs. extent as Lord Dalliousie. He visited the Punjab, 
Madras, Pegu, and Sinde, investigating the state of tho coun- 
try and of the administration with his own eyes, and imme- 
diately turning his observatirfos to practical account. Nor did 
ho overlook the Straits settlements of Penang, Malacca, and 
Singapore which had been visited but once by the head of the 
state. It was when inspecting the jail at Penang, that ho 
perceived something resembling a gibbet within the walls, and 
found upon enquiry that it was the gallows on which ciiniinala 
were executed. Ho ordered it immediately to bo placed with- 
out, vi'kh the facetious remark that if its position camo to bo 
known in England, ho should bo liable to an impeachment for 
having permitted an hifringcment of the most ancient mid 
indefeasible right of an Englishman,— to be hung in public. 
In order to keep the Oovcrninent of India constantly and fully 
acquainted with the state of each division of the eiupiie, lio 
established the rule that the Governor of cadi Presidency 
and the chief of each province should annually transmit a 
report of overj' event of imj>ortance, audof tho progress which 
had been made in the several dejurtments. Those rciwrts 
have inoved of the highest vaUio. They liave enabled the 
controlling puthoritios in England and in India to trace tho 
progress, of improvement in each province, year bjvycar, and 
to compare tho state of one province with that of another. 
They aUo fiiruhh materials from wliich the iihtions of Europe 
may catimatctlie extent to which England is fullilhug jicr 
mission of ci^ ilizatiou in India. * 

it.wd»»nd The great importance which Lord Dalhousio 

cuuit, isis-85 attached to tho cmistnictioa of roads and canaid 
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lias been illastratcd m a prccedinjf cliapter by a rererenco to 
the j^reat works which he endowed the Punjab. Other 
provinces and districts were likfevriao benefited by improved 
means of communication, bnt two undertakings deserve to bo 
selected for particular notice. Nocooner had Pegu become a 
British province, tiian Lord Dalhousfc perceived the necessity 
of connecting it with Bengal by a military road, and thus 
ob%iate the objections of the scpojs to the sea. A road was 
constmeted from Dacca to Aracan, but not without a great 
pacrifico of life and money. To pass fcom Aracan to Pegu, it 
Avas necessary to cross tho Tomi range through the Toungoo 
pass, which presented euch formidable obstacles to the engi- 
neer that the construction of a road appeared at first an imprac- 
ticable undcrtaldng. The mountains were lofty } the forests 
were dense 5 water was scarce, and labour still more so, and 
the climate was so pestiferous as to reduce the working season 
to fiv e months in the year. It was entrusted to Lieutenant For- 
long, who succeeded iu collecting, embodying, and titiiniug a 
brigade of Burmese labourers, and by his untiring 2eal and 
energy completed tho enterprise in two years. Another ardu- 
ous and important woik, executed under tho orders of the 
Govemor-Gcueral, was the road^-intended to stretch from the 
plains of Hindostan to the frontiers of Tibet. Tlie first portion 
of jt extended from Kalka, where it left the plains, to Simla, 
7,800 feet above the level of the sea, a distance of about fifty 
miles, and it was accomplished with a gradient of not more 
than three feet in a hundred. From Simla the road advanced to 
Cliini, tlirongh the valleys, forests, and cliffs of the mighty 
range of the Himalayas ; bnl the skill and perseverance of the 
engmcei- oUicers, and more especially of Lieutenant Brigg'S, ' 
animated by the deep interest Lord Dalhousio took in the work, 
surmounted cveVy difficulty. The vale of Chini, the favourite 
residence of Lortl Dalhousie when in the hills, ig, surrounded by 
the most sublime scfccery in the world, and faces the magiiifiocnt 
Koilas, 21,000 feet above the level of the sea, the fabled para- 
dise of the goil Sbn a. It u one of the most salubrious and 
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lovely spots yet discovered in India ; and produces the most 
luxuriant grapes at an elovation of S,700 feet. One object of 
constructing the road vras to establish a convalescent dep6t 
for European soldiers. Kor was Lord Dalhousie without a 
hope that when it was corjpleted, it might attract the trafSc 
of Tibet, now transported ia packs on the shoulders of goats. 
The Ganges Canal was sanctioned and commenced before the 
arrival of Lord DaUiousie $ but it was advancing at so sluggish 
a pace, that the sum expended on it from the beginning had not 
exceeded seventeen lajs of rupees. He considered it a work of 
paramount importance, and pressed it forward with great ardour, 
allowing no financial pressure and no exigencies of war to 
inteiruptits progress. The sum expended under his direction ia 
the course of bLx years exceeded a croro and a-half of rupees. 
The main stream was for the first tune opened by a grand 
ceremonial, over which Mr. Colvin presided, on the Sth Apri- 
165L The canal, in its class and character, stands among the 
nobles* efforts of ci\'ilizcd nations. It nearly equals the nggre* 
gate length of all the lines of the foar greatest canals in France, 
and its length is fire times greater than that of all the main 
lines in Lombardy. This gigantic work was designed and 
completed by Colonel CattjJey, and seldom has the star of 
the Bath, which adorns his breast been so richly earned by 
padfic labours in the service of biunanity. 
iir. TboiaascB The Ganges Canal was pressed forward by tlie 
Governor-General with a spirit of zeal proportioned to tho 
value he attached to it, but the immediate superintendenco 
of Colonel Cantley’s labours devolved on ilr. Thomason, Ibo 
Lieutenant-Governor of the north-west provinces. lie was 
not permitted to eeo thg completion of it ; before its waters 
began to fertilize the conntry his eyes were closed in death, 
just as he had been rewarded for his successful administration 
of ten years^by the governorship of Madras. In 1832, he re- 
solved to quit the honourahlopo^ he hcldin Calcutta, ia order to 
make Mmself acquainted with the economy of our system of 
government ia the interior. He took charge of the large and 
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pojraloiia district of AjiimjjMr, on the borders of Oiidc, where 
iu live years he acfinircil that intimate knowledge of the 
M'orking of oiir institutions whicli was of tlie greatest ser- 
vice when he came to rule tlio Presidency. He was siib- 
Boquontly raised to tlio post of foijjign secretary, and was in 
attendance, during his. tour in tho north-west provinces, on 
Lord Lllcnbnroiigh, w}io, with his characteristic disccmniont 
of talent, selected liim for the Lieutenant-Governorship of the 
north-west pro\ince.s. At the same time, Lonl Lllenborough 
exhibited a noble instance of disinterestedness by rclinrjnrshing 
tho patronage of that Presidency, which, ns well as that of 
Bengal, had hitherto been vested in the Governor-General, and 
transferring it to the oflicers charged with the responsibility 
of governing them. Mr. Thomasoo occupies a very high rank 
among the great administrators of the Company, and his longt 
beneficent, and vigorous administration je/lectcd honour on 
the British name in India. Every cold season, ho wn.s in the 
habit of making a tour throagh the various districts ^n his 
jurisdiction, which gave him a complete acquaintance with tho 
circumstances and wants of tho people, and tlie qnaliGcatlons 
of liis subordinate officers, and likewise afforded him an oppor- 
^nity of conciliating the confidence of the most influential men 
in each district by personal intercourse. He devoted gieat 
attention in the ^e^ enuc department to the cstabh’shnient of 
an equitable and moderate assessment, and the definition of 
boundaries, the absence of which was one of tho most fruitful 
sources of litigation and crime, as well as to the completion 
of proprietory records, which he laboured to render accessible 
to the native pnbhc. But his warmest and most zealous efforts 
were directed to the promotion of education, and*^more par- 
ticularly of Tcmacular tuition; and well did ho earn the eulogy 
of Lord Dalhonsie,vwhen, in announclDg the loss the conntiy’ 
had sustained by hiS death, he said, that “ though 5^r. Thomason 
had left no other memorial of his public life behind him, his 
system of general vernacular education, which is all his own, 
won have sufficed' to build up for him a noble and abiding 

monument of his earthly career." / 



iua.misu The system of raitays, -nMcli is trorkmif a 
— 18%3. greater and more benefidal change in the social, 

poliUcal, and commercial condition of India than has hcen 
hiorvn at any former period of iU history, is due to the ladefa- 
tigahle crertions of Lord U^lhonsie. The qnestion had been for 
some timo nndcr diseussion, rrhen Mr.-now Sir Maedonald- 
Stephenson proceeded to Calcutta in 1843 mth the hopo of 
drawing the attention et Goccmmcnl and of the piihhc to its 
importance. Lord EUenhoroogh prononncod the 'vMe project 
to he moonshine i hut Jris tempomo- snoiessor, Mr. Wiltotorco 
Bird, annnnnced, in an official coimnnnication, that the Gorern- 
meni was fully alive to the value of the proposal, and w^Id 
recommend it to the Court of Directors. About the same imo 
Mr. Chapman endeavoured to scenro the patrona c of the 
Bombay Lvemment, and succeeded m lapng the foundation 
of the Great ladia Peainaular Baili and Mr. A ndrew hhewisn 

lomhopX hot his indomitable energy and ^ 

monnlcd every obstacle, .and enabled him to ^ 

totho EastluLEanwnyConipnny, the largest 

...dcrtaldugc-which now 

crores o! nipees, and embrace , rcinnsfince*? anvil- 

manifest that. ”"‘„'“™iao.l!d'a‘oeld of laboni, could 

wayprojectin wremotea^ ^ 

net attract pnhhc “"“^rume the r«hhc Jutliorities in 
Cm enimcrit. Dm, “Jj”” p^rsist^l m Umiting the aid 
Leadonhall Uree aa i • ■ insignificant item 

of the stats *“ ^^I c^lal absent oflho Court of 

of capen-o m concession of n iicamiaiy gnaran- 

te wnccurcd hy tlK enlightened view, and caracstness of 
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Sir James rTogg, to whom tho cause of the railway is not 
mneh less iiidebtwl in England, titan to Lord DalhousTe in 
India. In the year 1848, a guarantee of Cve per cent, was 
granted on two short and experimental lines in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta and Bombay. Ev^»iy subsequent concession 
was, however, pi'cceded by a severe struggle at the India 
House, and in 1852, the total number of miles sanctioned for 
t e whole continent of India did not exceed two hundred. But 
the Court came graduaUy to appreciate tho importance of the 
un erta mg, and, in refemng the various applications which 
had been made to them, to tho consideration of Lord Dalhousie 
m 1852, expressed their wish “that India should, without 
unnecessary loss of time, possess the immense advantage of a 
regular and well-devised system of railway communications.” 
Lord oaihetMie', questloQ couM not have been placed iu the 
Jrmute.Aprn hands of one better qualified to do justice to it. 

Lord Dalhousie had been at tho head of the Board 
0 Trade during the most active period of railway enteiptise in 
England, and iad become master ot the principles and details 
of the system. With this pre-eminent advantage he united 
large and comprehensive views of imperial policy. In the 
memorable Minute which he transipitted to the Court of Direc- 
tors on the 20tli April, 1853, and which became the basis of 
the railway system of India, he expressed his hope that tho 
limited section of experimental line heretofore sanctioned by 
them would no longer form the standard for railway woiks in 
India. A glance upon the map, he remarked, would rccal to 
mind the vast extent of the empire, the various classes and 
interests it included, the wide distance which separated tho 
points at which hostile attacks might at any time be*" expected, 
ne expondituvo of time, tieasure, and life, involved iu the 

ordinaiy routine of. military movements, and the comparal.vo 

mncuul of men scaStcred over its aurfaco who have been tho 
”0^ liold it in subjection. This 
SnUt immeasurable would bo tho 

pouucal advantages of a syst^ of internal communication by 
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Tvhicli intelligence of every event should be transmitted to the 
Government at a speed, nnder all circumstances, exceeding five 
fold its present mte,aud Government would be enabled to bring 
the main bulk of its military strength to bear upon any given 
point in as many days as itjiow required mdnths. The commer- 
cial andsocial advantages India would derive from the luil were 
beyond all calculation. Great tracks wereteemingwitli produce 
we could not transport, and uew niaikets were o/HJoing io ns 
under circumstances which defy the foresight of the wisest to 
estimate their probabfe value, or calculate their future extent. 
A fiystem of railways judiciously selected and formed would 
surely and rapidly give nsc within this empire to the same en- 
couragement of enterprise, the same multiplication of produce, 
the same discover}* of fatent forces, the same increase of national 
wealth that have marked the introduction of improved and ex- 
tended communications in the various kingdoms of the western 
world. With a railway, moreover, touching every important 
iD'litnty station from Calcutta to the Sutlegc, native states 
would be deterred from resorting to combined attacks 5 and the 
army now maintained, might, it was probable, be numerioaH}' 
reduced without diminishing our military strength. With the 
aid cE tlie rail carried up to *he Indus, the risks involved in the 
extension of our frontier to a distance of 1,500 miles from tho 
capital of the countiy would be infinitely diminished. Peslia- 
wur would, in fact, be reached in less time and with greater 
facility than Moorshedabaif, though only Bcventy miles distant 
from Calcutta, was reached in the days of Chve. He already 
anticipated the great improvement m the conveyance of troops 
from England, which, after tho I ipso of fourteen years, has 
been at length consiimniated, “If,” ho said, .“when tho 
Egyptian railway is completed, permission could bo obtained 
fr KPiid troops fhn)ugh Bgy|»f, o corps mrgbt loaie England 
after tlio hoijf of the Buinmer was over. aiiiT bo quartered be- 
fore Wiristinas O'l the banks of tJie SutU^'C, without any expo- 
sure on its way, nn<I with four montbs bt-fon? it of the finest 
dimatc under the sun, and, withal, m k-ss time and with less 
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tiouWe, than it could now march from Calcutta to Benares.” 
He then proceeded to lay down a system of railways fot the 
whole continent which should connect the Pre'^identnes with 
each other, and Conn the great trunk lines. He entered info 
a minute analysis* of the various lines which sought the 
patiouag'C of Government, and pointed out their respective 
merits and demerits, and his judgment in each case has been 
abuudautly confirmed by time and experience. lie advocated 
the construction of the lines by public companies sustained by 
a Govennnent guarantee, and “directly,^ but not vexatiously 
controlled by tlie Government of *{116 country, acting for the 
interests of the public on the principle for which I contended” 
— when at the Board of Trade— “ and I may Tenture, without 
arrogance, to add, that if the principle had been then more 
fully lecognized, the proprietors of railway property in Eug- 
land, and the suffering public would have been in a better 
condition now tlian they appear to be.” The bitter experience 
of the fourteen years which have elapsed since these rrtnarks 
were recorded by him has served to give them additional 
Veight, and to render this melancholy trvrth more grievously 
apparent. But, while England pays the penalty of a hundred 
millions sterling for the rcjcction<»f Lord Dalhousie’s advice, 
India will always have .reason to rejoice that the construc- 
tion of her railway economy fell to the lot of one who com- 
bined with a solid judgment and matuie experience, the power 
to turn them to account. 

nesuitoftha This commnnivation reached England at an 
iBBTHe,iss3 auspicious jtmeture. The Court ol Directors had 
already indicated their desire to establish a system of railwaj’S 
in India, but^ they might have been staggered by the boldness 
and magnitude of Lord Dalhouslc’s Bclieino. Ilappily, tlie 
question of the rci*33ral of the Charter was at the time \indcr 
the coriRideratioa of ParUament. Night after nigljt were they 
assailed for their shortcomings in the management of the 
national estate entrusted to them, and Jlr. Bright, in one of 
his most Eery pbiVippics, more particularly denounced their 
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neglect to establish the means of commniucation in India. If 
auj hesitation Tras felt in Leadenh^ Street to sanction the 
grand proposals of the Goremor-Genei-al, it soon ceased to 
exist, and a guarantee upon a capital of twelve millions was 
at once granted, Upon t^e broad foundation thus laid by the 
Governor-General, the In<lian authorities at home have raised 
a noble superstructure. In the course of fourteen years they 
have iiia*eascd tbeir guarantee from twelve crores to eighty, 
for the cOHstniction of 4,200 milea of line, and, at the present 
rate of progression, tjey will not stop short at a hnndred crores. 
Of the sum expended on these Indian railways, only about three 
per cent- has been contributed by native capitalists ami Euro- 
peans in India; the reinaiaderhasbecn supplied by the London 
Stock Exchange. There are not wanting philosophers who 
assert that England gains nothing by her connection with 
India, and would lose nothitig by cutting her adrift ; but there 
cannot be two opinions on the inestimable advantage which 
Iiidiai^derives from her annexation to England, which not only 
gives her a strong and beneficent goverumeiit, the seenrity of 
life and property, and the unrestricted pursuit of wealth aud 
happiness, but enables her to draw from the incihaustible 
mine of British capital, whiitever resources are necessary for 
matenal iniprovemciits. It was at one time surmised that tuo 
priesthood would take umbrage at this innovation, and that 
the unchangeable habits and traditional prejudices of the 
Hindoos would present a senons obstacle to the success of 
the rail ,• but tlie«c fancies were <li<pcllpd before the bnc had 
been six months in oyicration. Tlie brahmins, v ith all their 
religions conservatism, hailed it with delight, folded up theu* 
caste prejudices, and travelled third class with ,lho«o whoso 
touch was jwllution. At a meeting, moreover, of the Dhurmu 
Snhlia in Calcutta, the great sanhedrim of»niiid.>o orthodoxy, 
which had jy'titionc'.l the Privy Couodl fo? the restoration of 
the ‘•sAcreil rite ” of suttee, it was unanimously dcleniuaed 
that pilgrims might freely ftvaO themselves of the rail, which, 
considering that the merit of pilgrimage diininUhcs in proper- 
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tion to tlio ease with which it can be performed, wag a concos* 
stou of no small merit. ^ TraveHIng by rail became at once, 
and still continues, a national passion, and tho number of pag* 
Bcngcrs conveyed during the last year of acconnt, on the 
12,500 miles open, exceeded twclvc.millions, of whom ninety- 
five per cent, were of the third class. 

Another benefit conferred on the commercial 
" and political interests of India by Lord Dalhousie, 
^ Telegraph. Tho system owes its existence 

0 e pro cssioaal enterprise and the-pm^overing industry of 
Ur.-Mw Sir WilUam-O-SIiaoghnc-My. Atlrr a scries of cx- 
peiimenta continued for many years in which every failure 
became a new element of success, he succeeded in laying a 

ne rora Calcutta to tho sea at Kedgeree, which proved to bo 

01 the highest value during the Burmese war. Lord Dalhousie 
had watched these experiments with deep interest, and on 
receiving from Dr. O’Shaughnessy in April, 1852, a report of 
the successful woiking of the experimental line, lost n» time 
m trawmilting his views on the subject to the Court of Direc- 
tors. He said, “ the complete success of the experimental line 
has added intensity to the ardent desire I have entertained 
ever since the first report was subijuttcd, to see the main line 
of electric telegraph between Calcutta and Peshawur, Bombay 
and Calcutta, and iladras and Calcutta, fairly commenced 
before I quit India nest year. Since then the early establish- 
ment of the electric telegraph is all important, alike to the 
broverument and to the commnnity in India ; since it has been 
shown to be practicable, safe, cheap, and profitable, I make 
my moat earnest personal solicitation to the Honourable Court 
o irectors, that they will authorizo the immediate construe- 
tton of a line or Unes from Calcutta to Agra, to Bombay, to 

es lawnr, and to ATadras, either eimultaneoiisly, or as soon 
as poasiUe, in the Srder in which they are placed in my Ust 
ivery thing, aU tho world over, moves faster now a days, 
ttan It used to do, eicept tho transaction of Indian basiness.” 
tio then proceeded to romaelc, that, what with the number of 
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functionaries, boards, references, correspondences, and the 
several Governments in India, what mth the distances, the 
consultation of the several authorities m England, the refe- 
rence to India for further information, and the fresh corre- 
spondence arising from it, the progress of any great public 
measure, even wlien all were cquaUy disposed to promote it, 
was often discouragiiigly slow. To obviate these obstructions, 
he directed Ur. O’Shaughnessy to proceed to England simul- 
taneously with the dcspatdi, and place himself in personal 
communication with the Comt of Directors, and afford them 
every information on tlio Bubject. Happily, bir James Hogg 
was in tlie Chair at the India House, and he toot tho samo 
interest in promoting the project of the 
that of the railway. H tras earned through 
stages with suoh cordiahty and promptitude that, with- 
in a week of the arrival of Lord “'^'7 “ 

received the sanclioa of the Court and of the Bo^ of Oon- 
Xnd a despatch conveying this graUiying ^ 

on its way to India. There had been no 
ditloa of these movemeals within tho memoo of the oldest 
Qition 01 tueae lu -rr.,,-. pr O'Shaiiffbncsey returned 

fimctiouaiy at the India nouse. • ,.j „ Urt-^ staff • 

to India with all the 

the construction of the 3,000 miles 

nr'r; t z oomse of ^.000 

rths. considering the -^rZs C 

rice., and 

Dalhousie was ^ ^ . challense compamon with any 
teVgraph iii In o carried into cxeoitiou in 

public rrepooritmorica. The 

recent timts, am o » ,ir.nrT-.Tili IHcs, winch now extend over 
catablisbincnt 0 (,rilv awvored the especta- 

“ol d SSormaor-Goueml by ioc.easiag the secunty of the 
■ C and mulUplying the facilities of gmcrmng it. Even 
rsZost amhillous antidpations have been realised by the 
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projjross of ecicnco and tlio energies of civilization. “It may 
5 ct bo hoped,' ho wrote, “tliat the system of electric tele- 
grapln in India may ono day lie linked with thoso wliicli 
onvelopo Enropo, and whicli already seek to ntrotcli across the 
Atlantic.” The Oovcmor-Goneral is able now to hold communi- 
cation vnth the Secrotaiy of Stale in* London between breakfast 
and dinner, and a messago from New York has boon convoyed 
to CalcH^ m less than lweiity*fotir hours. Since the days 
f ^ ■who was at one time without iiitelllgonco 

rom ng an for seven months, (ho appliances for niain- 
inrinC ^ omulion in India li^ive been augmented to an 

+ ■ The reasonable apprehensions once enter- 

tamed that the extension of the boundaries of the empire would 
mcreaso its insecurity, have vanished before the miracles of 
modern science. Steam nnd electricity have given nn ineeis- 
b o Btrength to European power in Asia. The Biitisli Ge- 
nt '='■60' emergency. If, 

Uhe penoa of tto gj^oy mutiny, when the British ampire 
as exposed to the greatest danger it h,sd ever encountered, 
sbeehl r 4 ,P°'6“6'='* «« ndvnntnges which Iinvo 

both s' I ^66‘^'’n, m.agni^ceut steam transports on 

covert Isthmus of Sues, with the Egyptian ril as the 

inn thro ""’''“'"B f™'” Bombay and eitond- 

g throughout the country-any number of Eiwopean troops 
m ht have reached the north-west provinces from England 

hiv T “"="■*> ‘I‘6 

wotUd have been crushed in the bird. 

./“‘I Mhorrsie embarked at Calcutta on tiro 

Cth March, 186G, for England. The w'liole popu- 
irreat r„imw , » feeling of admiration of tlie 

eii-iched 3-fl! ^dl^tged and consolidated the enifiire, nnd 
plain to tesdr*V°^^ improvemonts, crowded tiro 

lam to testify their regret at lin, departure. E*ht years of 

eaha'urteVr' ”f *=13 country had completely 

exhausted lus constitution, and after a painful „„a lingering 
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illiieas ol ruoro than four yeai‘8, ho sunk into the grave on tho 
13tU December, 18G0. His ndministralioii marks a now anil 
important era ot civilization iu India. Tlio principle of uninter- 
rupted progression which has since characterized the movc- 
ments of Government is duo to the impulse which he commu- 
nicated to it. To his genitu is to bo ascribed the giatcful fact 
that the India of 1807 pjesents bo pro-craiiicnt a contrast to 
the India of 1847. IIo grasped the largest projects for the 
improvement of the country, and his views of policy were of 
imperial magnitude. InoU his measures ho CKliibited a clear 
inteUect, a sound jul?gmcn^ and deep sagacity, while his firm- 
ness of purpose and resolution of character turned ad these 
qualifications to the highest account. Bo commumoated vigour 
to the administration by exacting a rigid performance of duty 
from aU under him. and ho set them the example of his own 
tatemo application to pnbl.o booinccs, to jh.ch, ty “ ^ 
devotion, 1.0 SMI .need leanre, ease, comfort, and 
no investigated every qneslion that came before b.m w. h 
groa? psttonve and dilise"™. “ "““P" 

ta tigbl. He marblmlled aU the arguments rvbml. could be 
on both sides of It, and always recorded we.gbty 
"for whatovc, decision be formed, * 0^-0 of 
wbici was seldom quesboVed e.lbor by ln» ® 

the pnbbo in India. If bo bad little 

tive feelings ol princes who represented ancient and effete 
d^s LabsLceot it was in some “ 

by his compassion for their miBgovomed subjects, and Ins 
SniiLSn was dis.mgui»bed throngbent ^ 
efforts to 

“ “'Sint If bil administmtion from the narrow point of 
Its judgment gOTCrnment of Sattara, Jhai.si, and 

his telusal to co^^^ was aulhqjized by the ancient 

iagpoto to ^ superiors in England, to 

l.aw of In , tcrntbrics of the paramount 

'^ir-tnd thus bestow on them tho blessing of a Bnlisli 
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administration. When thi? error has liad Its day, and his 
administration comes to bo surveyed in its broad dimensions, 
it "will be aj'paiciit tliat he ejdubitud pcrliaps tlio finest 
example xvliidi ancient or modem Ijistory affords, of wliat 
can bo accomplislied for tho benefit of mankind by an en- 
lightened despotism acting n|»n a #jrgo theatre. 
ijirA neaeiuie'i Lord Dalhousic lias been censured for not 
luoMlrti^n’ifse. Laving foreseen tlic mutiny, and provided against 
It has been noted against him, that the only 
allnaion to the native army in the Minute in rvhich ho re- 
viewed his admhiislmlion was, .that <tliD position of the 
native soldier in India had long been sucli as to leave hardly 
any circumslanco of his condition in need of improvement, 
tvliile the condition of tlie European soldier, on the of her hand, 
was snsoepliblo of groat improvement, and Iiad received it 
niieraily.’ Tliis had icfcrence to the condition in winch the 
sepoy lian been placed by Ids indulgent masters, not to his 
feeling towards them. Tho repeated acts of insuhordipatina 
exhibited by the sepoys convinced Lord Dalhousie that the 
native army was no longer to be depended on ; bnt neither he 
not Sir Henry Lawrence, nor any other public funclionarv, 
evM (heamt that n hundred thousand sepoys, after ail the 
attention which had been bestowed on their comforts, would 
nse as one man, massacm their ollicera. and ondeavonr to sub- 
vert the Government. Such an anticipation would have been 
deemed as wild and improbable as that the United States of 
America wore likely to be plunged into a oivU war, and to 
prosecute it on the grandest scale tho world had ever seen. 
The conmitntioa of the nativn army was vicious in the ex- 
treme. Two fifths of the sepoys were drawn f.din a single 
province, and the fraternity thus estahlished in tlic v.nriotis 
tegmenta, caused every feeling of irritation to vibrate through 
enidicvt^ in- 'f ^ 1 impossible for Lord Dalhousie to 

o?aveHf 

botwee,, if ‘■‘’"'"finmiee, was to re-establish tho proportion 
European and nativn troops, wliich from the days of 
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Loril Connvallia had bee» considered essential to our safety, 
lie li.id fjted tho pioportion at one to three, but not le‘^3 tlian 
Olio to four ; it had now been reduced to the dangerous stale 
of one to SIX. To this vitnl question Lord Dalhousie bent Ids 
earnest attention. During tho Crimean av.ar the ilinistiy 
auiiounced their intention to withdr.iw two European regi- 
meuts from India, hut Lord D.ilhousie raised the strongest 
objections to it. In his ilinutc on the subject he stated that 
“ the withdrawal oftEuropcan tioops from India to Europo 
would weaken the csscntiaKdement of our strength j if Euro- 
poati troops were farther mihdrawn for ser^ce inthePersian 
gulf, he could no longer feel, or express, the same^ ronfidence 
us before, tuat the security .vnd stabibty of our position would 
remain unassailed.” He couddcntly submitted to the candour 
of llor ilajesty's Slinisters. that “ placed as it is amidst dis- 
tances so vast— amidst muUit-des so innumerablo— nmidbt 
peoples and sects various m many things, but all alike in this, 
tlmt they are the lately conquered subjects of our race, alien 
to them in leligiou, in language, iu colour, in habits, in all 
feelings and interests, the Goveiument of India has had eohd 
ground for the declaration jnore than once made of late years, 
llial the European force at its command is not more than ade- 
quate for preserving the empire lu security and tranquillity 
evc’i 111 ordiuaiy times,” much less then, in circnrnstaiicea o 
polilical difficulty. Thu rcsimcms wcic, noWithstuudiiig 
inlhdtuMti both to tlic Ctinicu olid to the I’or.ioo golf, anil 
ohco tho mutiny brohe forth, the ei.too force of Eoropeao 
mfiiotry at all the Pie.idciiciea had been reduced to thirty - 
one battafion., and there oc.o only tree reg.n.cnls betrecco 
Calcutta and Apo, a d.atance of 300 .mica, aoodat a popnla- 
tron of fifty miluooa. Treble that mm.I«.T„ouder a GiUeapie 
or a naveiock would hu.e been aufuca-nt t» atriko terror into 
the rautuuarre. and to .eat"™ our authQr it.y On the last day 
Lord Dilhoiis.o presided fa C..UU01I. he l.iiJ on the table rune 
yiniutes la w hich he tl.ued hi. mJiure and Inial r tews regarf- 
mgtho condilion ot tho arn.} -ud lire tepinuruds of tho 
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country. IIo conalclered it essential to increase tlio European 
battalions to tliirty-soven, and to reduce tlie sepoy army by 
14,000 men, and tlins to pjotcct the Government from the 
hazard to ■which it was exposed by the disproportion of the 
sepoy force. *• 

a-hennneiatioii Dalhouslc has bccn charged not only with 

niottoy!iB 3 E* ^‘^g^ectod to foresee the mutiny, but with 

having been liimself the cause of it. When the 
intelligence of this catastrophe reache<l ^England, tlio nation 
became wild with cxdtement at iho prospect of losing the 
empire, — in which it liad manifested but little interest before, 
and swelled with indignation at the atrocities of the sepoys. 
In this state of feeling, a imtlonal \nctim was lotjuircd, and 
It was found in the person of tholatoGovcrnor-Gcuerah Those 
who had always been opposed to annexation camo to the con- 
‘‘lusion that it had now produced the result they had Iqiiff forc- 
4ccn, of shalcing our empire in India to its foundations. \ 5 Lord 
Dalhousie’s annexation policy has caused the mutiny,” was 
echoed through the laud. A dictum thus pronounced by men 
who were supposed to uuderstand India relieved the mind 
from the labour of thought, and tecame an article of faith. 
All his services were forgotten in the tragedy whicli “his 
lust of territoiial aggiandiscroent” had created; and instead 
0 receiving the ovation due to a great statesman who had 
enlarged the domiuions of England, and planted the seeds of 
a great dviUzatioii among a fifth of the human race, his name 
became a scandal and a rcinoa.-h. The investigations which 
have since been made have tended to show the fallacy of this 
hasty assumiition. That the annexation by war o'r lapse did 
not create the mutiny, appiars evident from the fact that 
except 111 the case/if Oude, and the little principality of Jhansi 
nu( cr the instigatiSnof the enraged ranee, none of the aiiiiexi'd 
provinces mamfebtnd Ihe slightest disposition to ‘(urn against 
1 ° ffre-at cusis. Sattara and Nagpore were tranquil 
r ™ '"‘I. its now raa«or. thot tl.o 

Europooo co.-„o atotionod in it wn, withdrawn will, .afoly. 
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and the Punjab was mainly instramental in pntting^ down tlio 
mutiny. If the annexations had created any of that alarm for 
their own possessions in the minds of the iudependeut princes 
of India, SiudLa, ilolkar, the Guicktrar, or the Xizam, which 
was assumed, the fairest* opportuiut3' was now presented to 
them for expelling tis from India by the revolt of the whole 
iiutbe ajTny, and the extinction of our authority m Ilindostau. 
But BO exemplary was their loyalty to the British Govenimeuc 
in the daj’ of its extremity, that the advocates of native 
dynasties have addueed it as one of the strongest arguments 
for maiutauii’ig them. Neither did the sepoys manifest any 
fechug of imtatioa at tlie annexation even of their own pro- 
vince. They took op anas to avenge, not the deposition of 
their sovereign, but the supposed attempt on their caste. 
Their relatives and connections included a tenth of the who'e 
population, as well as the great buik of the agncultaral 
yeomanry, and strange indeed would it hare been if they had 
remamed inactive when the sepoy army was tnnmphant in its 
ix-bcllion, and the Resident was besieged in Lucknow. Tim 
femiudars in Oude, whom it was the object of the incorpora- 
tion to restrain from plunder and oppression, did in many 
cases jomthe malcontents* but during the entire pencxl of the 
eclipse of our authority m that province, neither Be]>oy, nor 
zeuiiudar, nor peasant, appears to have manifesteJ any osire 


to rtetore the kmg to his throne. 

It docs not faU within the compass of tins wor^ 

to embrace thojicnoJ of the miitmy. ''y^ '‘™. 

““■■r, fact, too near tliie stoicmloos er cot, oml the tcel- 
iog, ,t l.«oaci.c.l 01.11 too seo8it.ve to odoot of » calo, 
..od cooclo.,ve juJso.cot ol .to ong.. aod cbamctbr. All the 
coo be eoi»ctcd of tbo precat ago m to oo..mbute ...d.. „li.al 
opi,.,o„s. more or IcM vol.cbte, tor the of tbe 

.-,.t.,.e MstCaa. Coder tl.U .mpncs.on, a tew bncf remarU 
ootl,em..ti,.y B..ggcs>cd by tbm toroe.r ot nor m 

lodia ore offered to ll.c ea..door of tbo reader. It has been 
.unaiBcd that tbo o.clauc!.oly eveoto of 1657 arc to altri- 

2 Q 2 
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biitfd to a national revolt against our atitliority. But, inde* 
pendently of tlie irresistible omelusion that, if tin’s had been 
ilic case, wc could not have retained our footing on the con- 
tinent, all the evidence ■which has sinco been c/jllectwl nins 
» Dunter to this hypothesis. There ^as no insurrection in any 
distiict of any class, however lawless, rnitil after our authority 
hail been extinguished by tho triumph of the sepoys, when 
all the* vagabonds were let loose upon the country, and petty 
and filiscure chiefs came forth to take advantage of the con- 
Jusioii. In many districts, on the cwntrarf , natives of influence ' 
stopped forward and maintainod Older, till wo should return. 
W hero there wcio no sepoys, there was no iusuneclion. 
Wherever thcio was revolt, it was the consequence, and not 
the cause of the mutiny. Neither does tho resumption of 
lent-free tenures, thirty years bcfoie, appear to have exercised 
any influence, as has b^n asicitcd, upon the rowlt. The 
province of Behar, with seven millions of inhabitants^ of a 
martial character, had suffered more severely than any 
other puvince from the ojicration of tlie resumption lawj 
but, with the exception of one district, there "was no symp- 
tom of disaffection till after the inntinous sepoys had been 
nllowed, by tho weakness of the General commauding at 
Binapore, to overspread it. We refer to Shahabad, where 
Kocr Sing, the most inflncntial of tho zemindars, "whose cir- 
cumstances were irretrievably embarniRsed, threw himself into 
tho cause of the mufineeis and set the Government at de- 
fiance, in tho hope of obtaining relief from the process of the 
''ouTtB and the pursuit of Lis creditors. In two of the most 
liounslimg districts of Boliar, containing 10,000 square miles, 
and filled with landholders -whoso fathers had folt the heai-yhand 
■ if resumption, not a finger was raised against our Government, 
though there was^uot so much as a corporal’s guard loft to 
inaiutaiu oiu- power. The mutmy has likewise betn attributed 
to tlie \nrtues of our adiuinistration, the introduction of female 
et 100 3, the spread. of English education, the lailwav, tho 
telegraph, am], indeed, to wliatever contributed to lessen the' 
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importance and anlliority of the priesthood. But the sepoys 
knew nothins of English instruction, and none of our improt i- 
ments had over reaclted them. They had been set npuh.-My 
guaidcd by our timidity from everything that could remotely 
aficct their religious prejudices. The railroad was then u i- 
huOM-noutof Bengal. It* was in Bengal that the inOucnco 
of the priesthood had been most rudely shaken by a flood ot 
improvements i hut the thirty millions of Bengalees never 
dreamt of rebellion. Moreover, in no provmeo had those 
measures and those innovations to which the mutiny has been 
ascribed been intiodleed ujth more mpidily and vigour than 
in tiio nev/lv conquered province of tlio Fniijab. In tlie 
couL ot seven years, the Lawrences had nbohshed suttees 
and intantieide, two ptacUces ardently choiishod by the 
unnor classes i they had carried out an oxtoiisivo plan of 

mwiny, iflST its orisiu lu toc army useu > 

to any external or Lteccdcntconspimcy whatever, altlion„h it 
wusTm taken advantaffe of hy 

compass their own ^nde hy 

cartridge suliject, is corroborated by irre- 

thoMghestauthony leaumptions, nor tlic 

fragable evidenw. to tcacb females, nor the 

spread of ^ uulway. nor the teitgraph, noi aU 

diffusion of hnowfe„^ ^ conjectured,, put together, were 

other causes '^kmh hav of a hundred tho.l- 

sufficieut “ ‘“‘J dolirions nlarm created by the steiy of 

sand sepoys iwl.ue j to the effect. The 

:trrSl"i.‘payoUcns.e. The vnrton, mn.i- 
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nic? winch liave been enumerated in thi-? work, between 17C3 
and 1853, m-ay all bo trace<l to one or other of the*'© causes. 
Tho condition of the sepoy as regarded his jiay left him nothing 
to desire, but tho most stronuons efforts had been made, after 
the arrival of Lonl Canning, to persuade him that his religion 
was in danger. It was confidently alfinncd that Lord C.niiiing 
liad coino out espect.iUy pledged to the Queen to inako all tho 
army Christians, and had undertaken to have all the native 
omccra to dine at Government House. The King of Otido had 
left Lucknow, and planted his losidence in tlio suburbs of Cal- 
cutta, and his emissaries were Incccsantly employed in inflam- 
mg the mmda of tho sepoys, as ll,c family of Tippoo had done 
at yellore. Then came the report which spread like wild-flre, 
that the cartridges had been greased with the fat of cows and 
pigs, with the object of destroying tho caste of both Jlahome- 
dans and Hindoos. The preposterous tale was believed by 
ninety-nino out of every hundred sepoys, aud a feeling of un- 
controllable alarm for tbeir religion and their caste spread 
through every regiment, from Calcutta to Peshawur, and tho 
whole atmy was extinguished in a blaze of mutiny. 

TijeCh«rt«Tof ^he Charter of 1833 expired in 1853, and a 
intfod .. stremious offort was tnjile in. Parliament to wrest 

ti iTn r Oo''''?rninent of India from the Company, but 

tlie Wing Ministry resolved to continue it in their hands, until 
I arhament should otheiwise ordaiu. The India Bill was intro- 
uced m the House of Commons by Sir Charles Wood, the 
Piesident of tho Boai-d of Control, iu a lucid speech of five 
iiours, which, considering that he had been only a fewmoiitlis 
n office, and was previously ignorant of India, exhibited great 
‘ of aif cnhglit- 

rT. , administration, xvliich lias since been fully 

reahzf-d. The softlcpient didumt last much beyond five years, 
wh rV not't* the tJ.rce chief mcdificutions 

was of tho Couit ot Dircctois 

PcrfonmMl'^K^'^”'" eighteen, and tho elimination was 

by a most ingcniouB iweess of balloting, devised 
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for tiie occasion. Of thfe redaced number of Directors, a 
certain proportion was to be nominated by the Crown, This 
was no small improvement on the old constitution of tho 
Court, into wliicli it was impossible to obtain admission, 
except after a labonoas and homiliating canvass, often pro- 
longed for years. The niost emixicat statesmen of the Com- 
pany’s -service, men like Malcolm, Elphinstone, and Metcalfe, 
whose experience and inQnencc would have been invaluable at 
the India House, were thos excluded from all share in the home 
Government, from their inviocible repngnanco to thisweaii- 
some mode of election ; and the vacancies wers filled up with 
bankers and brewers, and captains of ships, and other city 
men, who co>cted a seat in the Direction for its position and 
its patronage. Under the now arrangement the Minister 
n-ns enabled to call to his aid tho most eminent of the 
Company’s retired officers. A scasnd improvement con- 
sisted in entm^ting the Government of Bengal and Behar 
to o«separate Lieutenant-Governor. These provinces con- 
tained a thriving population of thirty.five millions, and con- 
tributed ono-tliird of the revenoes of the whole empire, yet 
tho task of adnunisteriag the Oovemment was still imposed 
on the Govemor-General^when in Calcutta, e\'en after his 
imperial functions had been doabled. He was generally 
absent more than half his time, and ttiis duty devolved upon 
the senior member of Council, who sometimes happened to 
be a military officer, rewarded for services in the field, or for 
reforming the Commissariat at Madras, by o seat at the Council 
Board and £10,000 a-ycar. Under this anomalous system there 
were no fewer than ten successive Governors and Deputy 
Governors of Bengal m the cooree of eleven years. Happily 
Mr. — now Sir Frederick — Halliday continued toliold the post 
of Secretary throughout this period of permanent instability 
and inevitable weaknes's and it was owiu^entirely to bis local 
knowledge and experience, his sounii judgment and great 
dibgcncc that the adniinistraiiou exhibited any degree of 
spirit, or even consistency. His long and eminent services 
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were rewarded by the first appointment to the Lioiitcnant- 
Govemorship. • By a fliird prorision in the Cliarter, the 
patronage of the Civil Service was withdrawn from the Court 
0 irectors to make ‘way for the principle of unreserved 
competition. This system has entirely changed the character 
of the service, but there has not as yet been sufficient ti.ie 
to estimate its full effect on the general interests of the 

nmnirp. If . . . _ 


. * youciai iUiuiCBlB ui im, 

empire. It possesses many advantages, but is not, of course, 
wi ou 1 s rawhacka. At. all events, the new class of men 


— uvcuis, me new class or men 
whom It mtrodnces into the semeo have the oarantara of i 
high stmdard of excellence bct.re them. The nomination 
system, with all its tendency to jobbery, did prodneo a fini 
0° ^1 ^ servants, who were invariably distingniahed 

by the honourable bearing and high principle of English 
gentlemen, and who, with few exceptions, threw their whole 
SOU into their work and took a pride in the efficient perform* 

r!i V “ responsi- 

1 les 0 office devolve on those who have entered the service 
y competition, they will be found equally competent to i opre* 
sent the dignity of British power among the nobles and princes 
ot India, and equaUy anxious to conciliate the confidence of 
the people by their consideration acd kindness. 

EndoffTieEiit East India Company fell with the mutiny 

inaacompinr, ofl857. That catastrophe would equally have 
.sf ^ the government had been in the hands 

of the Crown. Indeed, the Board of Control had been for 
more than seventy years the mainspring of authority, and the 
Lonrt was little more than the medium of making public its 
^isiOM If any portion of the xesponsibility of the mutiny 
as attached to the authorities in England, it belonged to tho 
Fame Minister, who, in utter disregard of tlie experience of 
tlie past, and tho delibfra*o opinion of successive Govcniors- 
eneral, and tho rtmonstranccs of Lord Dalhousio, withdrew 
of ourT'"'' formed « the essential element 

national when tlic appalling crisis came, tho 

national feeUng sought relief and comfort, both with n'gard 
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to the past and the future, ia chan^ng the organs of govern- 
ment, and the East India Company was required to resign 
its power. Its work was accomplished, and the cycle of its 
existence completed. It was created by the Crown, two 
hundred and fifty years ^fore^ for the purpose of extending 
Britisa commerce to the East; "and il transferred to the 
Crown, on relinquishing its functions, an empire more magni- 
ficent than that of Rome. Its pobtical power l>cgan with the 
battle of Plassy ; and in the course of a single centurj', its 
servants abroad, contrary to every injunction from home, bnt 
acting under the influence of an irresistible impulse, extended 
iU authority over the whole continent. A company of mer- 
chants in London thus became the instrument, under the 
mysterious, but wise and benignant agency of Divine Provi- 
dence, of establishing the British empire in India, with all its 
attendant blessings, and of leading the aray to the extension 
of European supremacy throughout Asia. 


rntis. 



INDEX. 


a Yol. I. } b ToL U. ; e Tol. III. 

Abclalfes, llitir ori^n, a 2&1. 

A5idoolH Khin. tlie BynJ, ussists rfrok«Ti*r« lo mount tho throne, a , 
sets vp another em| eror ; is defeated, a liKL 

Abongines of Indin, tUeit creed and languages; dislodged by snecee^ix 

iumdera, o 2. * 

Adam, Wr. John, Governor-General, a<f iVenn, persfentes the press, and 
destroys its freedom, b 381. 

Add Shah, of Beeiapore, loias the contedeiucy against tbs Fortngueee, and is 
defeated, a 118. 

Adib.tbe last emperor of the Soor dynattT.a 101 and 103. 

Adoption, argaments for pemitbog it, e <oi 

Alghaustan, expedition to, e ISO, nntborized b^ Sir Jobs llobbense, e ISS, 
objections of great suieemcn to it,alS3; its character, clS4 ; strength 
of the espeditinnary force, c 141, advance of the army, c 144: diffieulties 
o/ihspnigreee; reichesCasdahar, elld, capturr«Chu2neAcl47, Ksefaee 
Cah<iCel48i dctermiu-ition to retainthe force, c 150. perilous state of the 
OoTernment, clGO; Court of Directors ednse retiring. Lord Auchlaiid 
resolves to remain, e iCO; retrenebtneat »i eiipendi, and reimlt, e 171 , 
the army annibikteJ, and British enthontyeximgiiiabcd, e lOo, remarks 
ontheexpedition, 0 233; reconqnest of Afghanisun hythe army of retri- 
bution, e 323? retirement from the conntr), c iii 

Afebans of Orw-A rebel, and are extiDgnubed, « 211 

AtroucT bousea m CiUeuttn. tlieir <»igiu, prospentv and downWl, e 79. 

Araeir, Mr. Vans, murdered at Moolian, c 31 1. 

Abmeduugur, dynsety of Km-iin Sboii established, a 8.3 ; attacked bj ALbar, 
null defended by ChsnJ Snlt-IDS. n |?0, capture of it. o 121 , its vicour 
renewed by Mailt Amber, /> 13*. tbs king sttochs the Portuguese, and n 
repuEed, < 1 119; al>aorbed in the Mogul empire, it 137 

Ahmi:^ bluli, AWaW, bis ewrty btslory and prcfrcn; larades tb» Pannb, 
defeated at Sirhind. o 5e5 ; invodrs India a second tune, o 2CG , his third 
invusion; Kicks Delhi, o 2C7 ; defeats tUo Mahmlne at Pauiput, a 291. 

Ahmed bhih, the Sfoirul. ascends tbo throne of Delhi, a 265. 

Imcrc. a powerful Uuidoo inouarcb; lo 1191. o 41. 

Akbnr Klim amres at Cabui and as^uimee tbo command, e !3f. <Ju tales 
a treaty. eeiW ; assas'inalcsBir W. Macnighteu,^ 189, defcntclat Jellala. 
bad, C VOJ ; sends his prisoners to Toockutan, e 222 , def*ited at Tezeen. 

Aklvir? the itognt emperor ; h«% Urth, a 99; auweeds to the throne, a ID'S, 
defeats Heniu at I'anipnt. alOl; becomes his oWo master at iichteen. 
con>titouon of his army, a 10>; revolt of hm generaK a lOt,. full 
establishmait of his authority, o 107. istmnarrieswiih Uind >o pnn(.c..,,e< 
a 103; conquers Clutiore and Guscrat, a 10*l:san<l Dcngal, o 111, revolt 
*ir.J,«ulVixirn'>on ot hi«5togulgtnei»ls« 112 coagtiets Cashmere, /> JJ1. 
defrateJ b' the KhyWreea; conquer* hinde and Caiidahar, a 111. atucks 
and captures .\hme>lntiguf, o 121 . his «l»afli, a 122, his ehameur and 

laiUtntions, hia religious viewaaiid lolcratioti, « 123 , his revenue ayeUa 
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ftud tbo division of tho empire, a 121} his mUiUry system, an» the 
economy of his eontt, a 12 o. 

Albuquerqoe, tha greatest of all the Portnguesa viceroys, a 89 *, raises the 
colonial power of tha Portuguese to its summit; tus base treitmcnt end 
death, o 90. 

Alexander the Great, his expedition to India, a 12; defeats Poms, and the 
Cathaians, a U; hia army retusea to croaS the Butlege ; bis grand vaer's; 

builds Atexaudria; dios at Sabylon, a It; hia fains spread throughout tna 

east, a 10. t C 

AU Gohur, soa of the emperor, escapes from Delhi and enters Eehar ; besieges 
Patna; retires, a 281; accepts a donation from Clive, a 2Sj, 

Ali llerdan, betra\s C-amhihar to 6li*b Jeton; hi* great public works and 
his canal, a 139. 

Ali llorad, liU perfidy ; obtalna tbo turban ly fraud; deceives Sir 0. Napier j 
deceives lleer lioostom, and urges itio Ameers to rebel, e 213. 

Ali Verdy Khan, viceroy of Jleogal ; marches into Orissa, a 221; encounters 
the ilabrattas on liis rctum. n 22.'; lijiras«tll by continual Mahratta 
Invasion, a 227 ; rebellion of Muataphih, o 228; roaigns OrUsa, and pajs 
e^oid to thoMahmyas, a 22D; his death, a 209. 

Aliwftll, battle of. c 293. 

AUa-ood deeii, Ghilzye. conducts the first llaliomedau espediUan acro'S tb» 
Nerbudda; takes Deogur; assosainatesliia uncle, a S-1; conquers Guzersl, 
a 95; captures Cbittnre, a 60; extinguishes the PeUal dysastyj a 6/ : 
sends snccessivs espcdiiions to the Dccoan, as lar as Capo ComoriS) n&d 
acquires sztraordlsary v^blUi, a 68 ; hts death, a 59. 

AUt.ood.deec, Ghory. defeats Byrom,a89: sacks Gluznee; is defeated and 
captured by the Seljuksand restored to power; his death. « 40. 

Alm^da, tha first Fonuguese viceroy of India; attacked by tbeEgyp'iaa iod 
uuzenvtee fieete, a 89 ; deatli of w son and bis own great suoecxs, c 89. 

Almoro, conquest of, h 298. 

Alcmgeer, emperor of Delhi, assassfoated by Obazte.ood dean, a 288. 

Aluptugeen, govemor of Candahar, bocomes imhfpendent, a 27. 

Amalgamation of the troops of the Crows and tbe Company, eujoined on Lord 
Cornwallis, b 9 ; approved by Patt, 6 48; and by Dundas ; Lord Coro* 
wallu'e scheme rejected by the Court of Directors, b CS. 

Ameer Khan, his rise, 6 13t; toiue HoIkar.tolSd; plunders the Ihajjioot states, 

6 203, attacks Nagport^ o233; repulsed ty the raja's troops, 6 236; full 
c&tahUshmcut and atrength o( kis pQw«r, 6 801 ; his exciLtions from Uie 
Uolkar state, b 323 ; sides uith tbo Bnlisb Government, auiit becomes au 
Independent prince, 5 339 

Amherst, Lord, Goveinor-Geoeral, 6 S79i engages iu the Eunoese war, 6 383 ; 
his armRsatioDS, 6 399; expedition agaiuat Ghurtpore, 6 402; cm ted su 
eirl,5410; disastrous fioancial results of his administration. 5 111 i his 
lenity towards the preas, 6 111 ; Ivis dejArtoie f loin India. 6 113. 

Amiens, peace of, and rcstorattoo of the foreign settlements, 6 113. 

Andra dynasty, extent and duration of its poivor, r 20 

Angria, Oooajee, the hlahratla pirate, foitifioa Ghar ah, Vats an English and 
Portuguese fleet, sud captures three Dutch vessel*, o 3t8 ; Ghenah 
captured hy^live and Watson, o 2C9. 

Annexataon ol lapsed pnncipalities; opraum <•{ Lord Dilhonsie. e 887; fixed 
pnnciple estabh'hrabytbeDomsaatbonbe^e 388 ; opposed by .a party in 
liugUuA clUO. the Konexstiou policy, attnbiiteil t.> Lord Dalliousie; exa- 
rmiiation ut tbo thred cases on silucn the assumption rests, e 397 ; 'extent 
of Lnrd Dalhoasie's responnhihty.eSOS. C 

Anangpftl, the IIiDdoo king cf the Punjab, attacks llohmood of Gbuznee, and 
driwAvA a3d. 

Anwar-^d.doeu, eppointed Kabob of tbe Camatlo; founds the family of the 
^•bobs, a 231 ; attacks tbe French at Madras and is delealeA « 236, 
defeated and slain at Amhoor, a2U. 
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Ar,b.,.«M.ai.lnrg..™to bytt. Bm.. pri«c», i 353 , Ih.ir 
dpfcace of forts, i 35J. 

AniCiiu, conqu<*st of, 6 303. 

“Si»lK»U.s.«PO.= . 359. 

Aes.\in, conquest of, 6 30i. a.a-i: 

Asseergnr, besieged nud csptnreOf 6 doo. 

Assye, battle of, i 1-19 alifiVnUiearei^rdinK Persia.Kn'sii, 

Auckland, Lord, Go\emor.Geiiera\^^^> 7^3; resolves to depose Dost 
and ®f.‘8i,,h*j„K>iab,^ 130 j forms the tripartite treaty, 

Uahomed and 7 132; Ks manifesto, c 131; persists 

132, espediuon to juO- occupation of Afghanistao, 

iutheexp-dition rth^Gove^^^^ o 169. 

poudeney and Daccaj. a HI t attacks Golcoud* and 

AuronEZebe. rcciUled to Delhi W 

hnras^Ujdfrabad, a l«i »«» « jr,^ enters Delhi, 

fither'a iduess, « H3 ! b» cbamier. « * j 45 ^ dispose* of las 

depots Shall Jehin, tod m -e-oveiT aH9t reaches the height of 
brSa™, . H». S.**'”" 1 i.sra S=V"1". » 193 i •»™5> 
his rTo^perity. ?e4. wreecotes the Uwd'os, and imposes the 

ZhyUr, and js t^ed, a m Deccan, a 171 ; disaetrous inv^ 

jetjia, a 163 1 and extinfriiisbes Eeejapore, s I»3 ; 

Sion Ilf the Oon»n, “ H-* . oolcouda, o 174 , bis conduct towards the 

Dfirhsh, a31-. 2 W. hisio-«M^^ ^ retires discomfited to 

Uahmtlas, a 189- , ^ . ,(,j character, a 182. 

jBars,4tM. «, h,, 8»o espeiUhons to India, n 92 ; defeats the 

EaUr. his early «*^-^Vi)eihi,“ Wt dTfeats Rana Sungik a 94; conquers 
emperor, ““d captw * i a 95. 

Chunaeree, 0 »de and Wh . ' S6a.«29, monopoUwa all 

movers his ^ D-c«nb> Hu-wun Gunpa; estent 

Bahm'nvdyoisty; ,j,e ^mmit of pro-pent>, o 81; the Jang, 

of Iho kingdom, a i7 ; Twenty tu^« ol ,U n W 
dMU ”"t'’;^„tirAv annihilated Irr ny.ler, a 290. 

r-ailhes, GolonchdelW mentenu chamiter. a 152 , Inrursions 

b,,,. B.» Ir"”'” ‘j”: ™,t rf. Al G,mr.t. . 191 i J.fr.U DtaW, 

into ilaiwr. a l-^'* • r'....' T,»r ramilv m.arUiaiie'f bis infant son 

Bndiimke3tlieani.^tor«f IheO * ob'ains J* vsi. lUlwa conceded to 
conveutiou with the Delhi and retires, « 197 . defeats the 

at“kT5S!:"l9"4 LTd«thI«^^^^ con,ol.Ait.on of the 

ee Rio, tlo 2nn. inr ium u n foouv fr C»', lie si.coceJs as 

f hameter. t_39 j .P’J'J;"", rS^nveJe, 6 Cl . disigus the assassination of 
Eeslivi' w , gCbS r tel Pv^nia a 

Powlui Tvs hiudia ^ ^ ftdice of Eeshwa ; his energy 




Powlul Tvs Siua a. ^ rte ftlTice of Ee 

Palajee VishwiinalK h ' from lla»»ei-' All. ol 

3 187 ; obUios great vr»n 'o'* 



n 188; the pririlepca conflnned by tLo emperor; he rcoigaoiies the 
Mahratta polity 5 hU (10-1111,0 18-'. f » t> 

Eilajee ILao, Buccec-as Enj^ lUo as Tcshwa, <i 22C ; olfains the supreme 
mithority among the Mahraitas, « 202; atUcks Salabut Jung, ami is 
defeated hy Bussy, a 253; na-ages the Carnatic; Mahratta aystem of 
plutidenng, a -55 ; sends a great army against the Ahdalees, a 2»a ; which 
IS defeated at raiiipnt, o 291 ; dies of a iS^oken heart, o 292 
Ba ance of ^wor in India esUngulshed by the hnttla of Kurdla, 1 73. 
halascr^ eatab whnien t of the Comiyiny'e fntory at. « 207. 

o.Sw'* «pjp»te; fttuelrt the ilaboroedans, a 24; placed on 
wives o 26.°^ Chlltore, a 25; goes to lUionuan, and nnuriea ll.thomedan 
Bareilly, insurrection at, 5 301. 

od in/mVi, ft 189 ; hia antecedents and 
witbdrZi fi; ^°?i’ "Pset the pohey of Lord It'ellesley, ft 190 ; 

i two^decirratory .articles to the 
“"•* featnvliSes them, o IOC; aUudons 
reiser to ^ Hyderabad to ndvnntage, ft204; 

Madras A demauds of (be Beshwa, ft 205; Governor of 

6 ®37™ iha '“l‘®P«l»ntT.A23C; treatment of Mr. Sbcr.on, 

of" the t,I • **“ proceedings stir up a mutiny 

ft 246 '’P***^ ofQcers, ft 238; Ida hmsess quells it, ft 243 ; his recall 

..s..d...d,b. n,,. .1 


- j .i wnieu nroM on Iho ruins of the Bahminy Jdag. 

aom.tmdertlieDereedShahydyinsly.a83,114 **» “ •> 

rt iM • aLm mvslA Khan, a 117; attacied^by XuruUgrel#, 

l:S -.b ^ 

o.£i! 'i.S£3g£; arS'iiuC , T r Tl' 

Auninpretia n ici. *i wju.>»iy oi a-al, n4l • jlg teniTiIes destroved by 

? M8 I” olml 6|£ "*"* C»».pi«r by Voi®. 

iund' n^i by India ComJunj.'li 20-"! 

flflr years Coaled f-'nnds CaUutli| a t'H ! 

byltie JUbratL-is a-> '8 ‘^,P*"y»“'i*bo Nabob, eS-.'O: dovasMted 

nraiua, a ..g , eoaw, uiJcr ihcauU.cIty id the L-uglbb, o2eU ; 
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Injurious effect ef Hie dont>lB Goveniment esUblislied by Clive, oS42j 
iis iniscrabls conditwn liCr.irr2,«3U; created lato a Iieuienaut Gorer- 
norsbip, c45C. • 

BenUttck, LoidV jlluta, Goveniot Undras ; recalled ou lUo Vellaie mutiny, 
4211; appointed Governor-GeDend, c 1; Iub economical reductions, cd, 

E sses tlie half batta order, eS; annexes Cschar, cll; nnneio'Coorg-, cll , 

} non-iuter(«retice pobey, c li; deprives the rsja of Mysore of his govern. 
meut,c20i threatens the &Dg of Onde to take over the whole adminis- 
tration, c 2G ; Fiipported m t«>s by the Conrt oj Directors, n 27 , meeting 
■with Eunjeei Sing at Eoopur, c 41 , makes a treaty with Sinde, c 43 , his 
gresdadminiafratlve reforms, c45, Beftlement of the norlh-west provruces, 
c47; onginitea the employment of tiativea in the pnbhc service, c 49, 
abolishes suttees, e 61; modides the Hindoo law of inheritance, c 53, 
admits native Chnslians to olKee, o S7 : suppresses thuggee, e 68; en- 
conngea steam navigation, c CO; labours m the cause of education, e G3 . 
establishes the medical college, eC8; financial results of bis adniinistra- 
tion, c78 ; remarks ondt, *^0 

Berar, becomes imiependeat nuderelhe Imad Shahy dynasty, a 83 ; absorVil 
m the kingdom of Ahmednugur, a 114, ceded to Akbar by Cband Sultana, 

A 121 For the Chonslay d>nasty, *cs Nacront. 

Jlhanit, the earliest king of India, o 2 

Bhawulpcre, the kban of, welcomes t'aptun Burses, e88, assists fn defeatiotr 
Sloolraj, c 815. 

Pbeels, clvuiied by Cent Oulmni. c >00. 

I'hnjd raja, his peiceful and illastitnas reign, a 42 

Biiopat noble coodoct of the raia (•> General Goddard, not forgotten by the 
British Govommunt, a3t>8, invaded by 8u)dia and b'agpore, 6 600 ; Mv^ 
by the luteqiositioa of the Bnbsh OoverODect, 4 307 , treaty -with tbs 
Btaia in 1S17, 4 9o2 ; great talents of the Ceguni, and her admir&bfe adiuin- 
istration; adomedivitbtbeStaTof India.c'id. 

Bhurtpore, founded by the Jauta, a 202 ; the failure of the siege in 1805, 4 173 , 
treaty with the ruja, 4 173, Doorjun Sanl seicea the government in 
6 403 ; collets a Urge array and defies the Govemment, 4 406 s second 
siege and capture, 6 407 , disgraceful plunder, 4 4U9 ; effects of the capture * 
in India, 4410 

Bidgei<ur, captured by the Cngbshii the troops divide 40 lace of booty nnioug 
themselves, o417. 

Bird, 3Ir Eobert hia emincBt eervr-eo lu the settlement of the aorth-we^t 
provinces, c48. 

Bird, Mr 'Wilberforce, Deputy-Governor of Bengal. imjtroveB the condition nf 
thomsgistraCT" *Dd raicew the |ur of the D.wgas, c2CS, lastrBZnent-il lu 
abobsliiug lotteries, e209. and sLivery, c270. 

BHck Hole, the tragedv of, o27J ’ • 

Board of Cootrol, CJfalbsbeJ bySfr Flit o433. Board of pRstoBW, Silt. Amt 
Opium abolished in Cnlcntta, c 430 ; Board ofBcieuue left, e4S0; Mihuri 
Board aboJUbed, c 431 

rombsy, the port acijuireJ from the King of Portugal, n208; the presiovney • 
enlarged »7 tha temtonu, taken from llie Pivliwa, 4 30.'> 

Bombay, President and Council, offer assistance to B.icl'ojja; Capture Sal. 
setle, a 358 , conclude tlie trtiiv of Surat willi pLiglmba, a 3,.9 , whu !i 
IS dieatlowM at Calcutta, o 3 m); de-^tch an emiy t > Pooiiali in t],,, 
cau<eof Ibgliotn. a illM , (bedu^ruceful conaeotjnii uf Wurgaum, aSC 
which tho Council rppudiarrvoSuJ. o 

Itoodb, bis birtjp relf^on and death, a IL 

Boodhism spreads thmugh Ceylon, Tibet, Tsrtary,>nd Cbmi.o 11. 

IViodidsts eupelled f rom India, olB 
Jioorlianpore capiured, 6 150 

Bourbon. Isleet caplured by an Bngliah firreo. 6 218 

Broad/oot, Major, bu eniioeni st'aics at JeUalabad, c205, pohlical agent at 
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LooAiins, c 2M ; Ills efforts to collect aunnties darinfr ths llrot tiildi war, 
e 28 J i hia death at Feroiesholmr, e291, 

Itmintia. his worshiii succwls the la^lutes of Jlunoo. a G. 

nuckiBgham, ilr. J. S., b-iaiahetl from India by Mr. Adam, b 332. 

H'llbnn, emperor of ndhi, hfs exemplary nM);o, a 6,1. 

Uaonsparte sends n Urge aniument to tfoodieherry, after the peace of Amfeos, 
whichLordWellclcy dees not allow to land, b 113. 

Biinnnh ; rise and progress of Burmrsc power, b 382 ; hnughty treatment of 
British envoj-B. i .5>{'k-, conquests of tlaAdurme^e, 1816-2.?, 6 38-1 ; origin of 
the first war, 6 385! faulty arracKcments of the cnnirnign, 6S37? dis- 
aster at mmoo, 0.383; arrival of (he expedition at Itangoon, 6 8PD; sick- 
ness and mortality, 4.390; army advances to Promo, 5395; negothiions 
lor pmce, 5 3')a; final engagement, 6 397; treaty of Yandaboo, 5 398: 
remarks on the war, 6098, second Burmeno war, o SCO ; organlration of 
tlia toTce, c3G8, eapturoof Rangoon, c3C3; war closed without a treaty 
0371 ; annexation of Peen, e972. 

r.iime'^Capt, proceeds up the Indus with tlie dnfy horses for Rnnieet Smc, 
e3i; honourably welcomed byhini,H;3a: sent on a mission to Cabul 
C134. hia negotiations with the Dost, ol21; his false position, el25; 
laUure of his mission, and Lis denarturo from Cabuh c 129 : knighteA 
e i6J ; murdered on the 2nd Nov. IWl. e 174. 

Bossy, nukes Salabut Juog eot badar, o 215; obtains hrge donations from 
nim, a .oi ; obiaina the aortbera slreirs, and estabb»lies a gri-at French 


0408; rotume to India at tboeud of twenty.four years, and reaches the 
coast, a 4.01 ; his operatious at Coddalore suspended b> tbs news ot poses 
betweea Franco and England, 0405. 

Buxar, thsNahoh Vixicrdi.reat«dallhebaUlo©f, 0 805. « 

Byram of Ghnaneo, the Ust of the dynasty, pots Self-6od.deen to death; 
deleated by Alli-ood^leen ; his death, a o9. 

Cahml, conducts the second Portupiese espeditfoa to India, and discovers 
Branl, a 88 ; intrigues agaiaal bun at Calicut ; he seises Moorish vessels 
and buTUB the town, a 87. 

Calnl, occupied by a Bniisb army, cl48; troops turned out of the Bala HSssar. 
Cl8.; Iiisurrectiongf the2odKoT. 180, clT3; lanctivity of the political 
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CIjoIas in Ibe Deccftn, a 21. 

Cholera, its first appearnncoin Tndiiiti CoL Pcarco’s dctacliroent proceeding to 
lladras, a 3Vo ; breala out in Lord liastings's camp In 1817, h S2t)- 

ChristianilT introduced into Irdia In Sti’honias. a 20 j pronajration of it in 
India, i 213. ^ . . i 

Christian natives first admitted to ofiice by Irf>nl W. Beutbek, c67. 

Chronology, ouciont, of tlo Hindoos, o 2. v 

Chuoda bahib. hia origin j allvea WmseUvrith the French, a230; a prisoner 
in Balara ; is liberated, a 2J3 ; proclaimed Nabob of the Carnatic, a 211 ; 
marches against Tuujore and obliged to retire, rt2f2 ; gi^es lumself up to 
JUhomed All, who orders him to b« put to death, o 218. 

Chundra.goopta, king of Megudu, his connoetion with Beleueus, o 16. 

C““ttei^Bing goes into revolt, c318; delivers up his sword toGea. Gilbert, 

Cia-Sutlege province confiscated by Lord HardbA c 284. 

Cml Courts, new nrganuatiou of, in ITOSj’t 36. 

Civil Service, its efficiency; its high end Lonoorablo character, 63C7; thrown 

ri to competitinn m 1853 ; remarks on the change, C466. 

Clerk, ilr. George, hia energetic efforts lo retrieve tfie disasters of Cabul. C 107; 
Governor of DomhayicSS^; 8ir George Cierk’s llinute on the tase of 
adoption at Sattara, c 334 

CTeveland, Augustus, his efforts lo cinhre the Ibiaiahal hill tribes, c 05. . 

Cliv e, first development of his geoios, a 239} captures Arcct, a 24C j memorable 
tlmt place, a247; caplarcsGbenah ; Governor of Fort St. BavWi 
®209i i-ent to recover Calcutta, o 274 ; letaVee it, and attacks Hooghlyi 
™ tbe Nabob, a 276 , caiitures Chandemftffore, o277 } victory 

at Plaasy, « 270 } sends an espedition under Co), rorde to tliecmst. o 288 i 
with the Dutch, a 285 ; leiorns to Euglancl, a 28C j created a peer, 
«807i hiB unworthy treatment in England, Court of Direetora toiistrainoa 
to aend mm out a second tune as Governor to Bengal, a SuS s his armnge- 
with the Nabob of ITooisheda^d, the Empvror and the Virier, 
n SlO} gives back Oude, obtains the Dewanny, nSlO: tiuells themuUuy 
of the European ofllcers. eeta up the society of lohnd tiade, a 313 ; lotunis 
to England; review of his career, bSUied and badgered at hoine,o31S! 

hi8 liagic tleith, a 310. 

Cola insurrection, c8 

College of Foil ■\Viliiam, esKbhshcd by LordWellevlev 6123; abolished by 
the ordeis of the Court, and revived jo a modified form, 6 125 

Colvin, Mr John, private seereUry to Lord Auckland; his cie.vt influence 
ov er his nimd; one of hia conuecllors, el23; promotes the Afgb.vnevpe- 


Conolly, Capt Arthur, his treatment at Bokhara, and his execution. 

Coorg, character of the country, cll, atrocities of the iaia.fl2: conquered 
and anne^d. cl3 

Coote Col, dofeats Lally at tfandewash, ii261 ; captures r.’iidWierrv. <i 2C3; 
“'a.i Coiumander-iii.chief in neival ; cuilurks for’JIadras, 

1' II ^araugollv Kama thelatlle of F.tIo Novo, a S9Ji and 



trution. c 4ll>i«c<‘n*nrc<l for not hariog forfwn the j l! 

censured forhftTiPgcnilvMlit,c4505 the eouexatlon policy ■ttnbutea i 
him not tho canao of il, c 4Sl; hi» i«th, e^47. ^ » t rl 

Daood KUn, Corernor of tbo Camatie, entertained by Jir. Pitt, Loru 
Chatham’s father at Madms, dl8J; offent the cAout to Ibo 
a 181; Oovernor of Quzerat, a WtSj attacks snd defeats nttfcaein A** 
Sjnd, but is killed by a cannon hull, a.lH". , , .. 

Dam, sou of Shah Jehaii, his character, S' 111! defeated by AurungrreW" 
force! «« paraded through Delhi, andimt to death, o li8 

Darius, liisexpeditioD tolndi’i; exientof hiscouqiitNta,«)0. 

Detain, the southern division of India; its extent and l»uiidaHeSi a I ! *0*^" 
prues five of the early illrislona and laiipttipes. rt 4 ! its early historD 
« 'Jl; first irruption of tho ilahuineikus into it, a M; reyolti fmm 
Malioraed Toghluk, and the lUliminy kingdom founded, n (I-l : its 
aUe condition in the aixlrenih century, n ItVv first inviKion by Akbiri 
II riOi invaded hy Auruninebo, a |71; conquered by him! gri-ot coo- 
fusion in eonsequcuce, a 17A 

Deep, bitlle of. 2i 172. , 

Delhi, Its last llindoo king, Prflhiraj, cootesta supremacy with the king m 
CUBOU], 0 41; defeats iiahomed Ohory, a l.t; is totally Oefealed by h'“'' 
and tho Hindoo dvuMty ceace«,o 44; sacked by Timnr, a b7 ; snd b 
b'ndir Bhah, a200! and by Abmcd Sbah Abdalec, o 2t37 } and by Ubmo" 
Kadir, i 42, 

Doegaom, treaty of, fr 152 _ _ v *v« 

Dewaiiuy o! Uengtl, Debar and Orissa bestbired on tbe Company by tn* 
emperor, r< 310 

Dbooudia Waug, pursued and crushed by General Wellesley. 5 100. 

Iiias; Bartholomew, first doubles tbo Capo of Coed Hope, o 81} pcriCios »■ 
atom off the Cape, a 80. 

Dixon, Oapt., his great efforta to emiise the kfairs, c 102. , 

Doorgarvuttee, the Hindoo queen of Gnrra; Ler beaut)', her valour, her 
tragical end, n 107. 

Dooryudhun defeated by Yoodislhaer; his deatli, a 8. 

Dost Mahomed, ruler of Cabul, « 113; proclaims a religious war to reco^r 
Peehawur from tbe Bikhs, ellSi it'? fsilurc, c 116; Iua application lot 
assistance to Lord Anekland, e ltd! to I'crMa,e 117 ; to Itus'ia, e 12?! re* 
ceives Capt. Durnes uiiilially, e 121; determination of Lord Aui-W.ma to 
dethrone him, c 128; receives the Itossun envoi', c 123; diemisscB Cap^ 
Burnee, « 129 ; flies from Cabul on the Approach o'f tfie Bntibh army, c 148 ' 
pursued by Captain Ontram and othcr»,cll3; his moveiiients aftei 
flight, c 161 ; collects a large force at Khooloom, und is deJi-nteil, c 1C- • 
advances into the Kobistan, clUi; defeats nu Englieh force, and sur- 
renders, clC3 . liberated on the return of tliearmv. c 2J.4; his l.ii.tintervi^' 
witii Lord Ellenborough, e 2M ; fonns an alliauce -with tbe rebel Sikh* 
in 1848, c 333; tbe force he sent into tbe Punjab, flies back in di-grnie. 
c 347 ; reconeflod to tbe Biitbh Government, and concludes a treaty i<‘ 
1856,0 234. ‘ 

Drake, Mr, Goveruor of Calcnttaia 17SC : his dast.ardly conduct, (i272. 

Duff, Dr., bis great and soccessful eSorta in lbs cause of native educa- 

Duncan, Mr Jonathan, his eSorts to eradicate infanticide at Dsuares, 0 103 1 
and on hts appointment as Governor of Bombay, c 104 
Dundas, Mr., moves a vote of emnsnre on Hastings, ntl29; and (or hi* 
ree.il and that of Mr Uomby. Fresidcat at Bombay, a 430; refuses fo 
eupport the lioliilla charge against Ifastings, a 434 ; £rsC and ablest Pre- 
wJeut of tbo Bjuiril ef Cemtro), « 431. 

Duple^, hia antecedents. Governor of Chandemigore and of rondicUerryi 

. “■'?? ' opposition to I^tuaidonnaia. a 234 ; violates tli« cjpituist'oo 

of Madras, btsicges Tort St David, repulsfld by the Nabob; pe'susdee 
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flrratii'cment willi Clive i i^uts tlio Denunny to iho Oompny. o 310; 
seated by tbe Mivhraltaa ou tUo tUrone o( Dellil, « H'lj ; quarrels y? . 
them, anil la reduced to sal>mi->eipn. o 3"Ct Gholim Kadir^puls out his 

S en, b 12; reseueJ froiq tins Sbbratbis and restored to his throne by 

enendl^ake, tied , 

England, Eri;r»(lier, repul-edat Iljfculrje, c 212; bis singular conduct lu urn 
Kojuck pass, c 21o. 

Enropeaus J’lrM allu''' ed to sMIlo in Inda^ in lf33, c SO. 

•Eubufzjes defeat Ahhur’s lynny in the Sdiybej a 113; and baillo Aorungsebe, 

r vpPiVition, frorn T.ingil tohladras, along tbo coa«l under Col. rcaxee, oo<o; 
ha reaches Puhcftl, n .-491. 

I’amitie, the great, ‘ii Bengal, 1T70, rt 31C ; the famine at Sfadras, a 401. 
i'lrulcEliere, ascend* the throne ol Bellu. a 18i; assisavuated.u 189._ 

I'eroza Bahminy, makua twenty-four campaigns; wars with Beejnynugnr; 
patronizes fearuiug ; his seraglio. « <9. 

Teroza Togbluk, tlia emperor, bis wsgmBcent publK* woik's, rt C4. _ 

Terozepore, the army ‘■tarts from, ou the d^lmii esj'editiou. c 141 ; renewed 
there by Lord Ctleuboronsli on »!• ridiini, e 2dlj Sir John Liitler 
beleaguered bj the Siklis at Ferozepore. c ’ifS. 
reiozeshuhnr, battle of, Slst Dec. 184^ <237; sMosd eng9geaient,22aiiPec., 
c 2S3, remarks on them, c 200. 

Fuhbourne, Capt, jasulted b» tbo governor ol Dangoon, which rcsolts » 
— ; 3ti0. 


Court of Directors, a 393. , , t j 

Flomtiogia theuativa ami} , abobsbed by Lord W Dcolmek, revived by Lora 
llardinee, c 278. o..„ 

Torde, Ool , iiis ozpedition to tie coast : defeats the llerijnSs Cotfflaae. o 2su ; 
takes Masulip-itara and obtainsa eeseion of territory from talabut Jung, 
a 234 , defeats tbo Dutch force at Cbinsurah, a 28C. 

Fort William, its erection, <i 216. 

Foit’i India Bill ; us provisions, a 430; violent oppc«iliOQ to it, 0 481; 
the Commons i reiected in tbo Eouss ot Loras, a 432 { comparison of 
■OTth Ihtt’s Bill, a 434. * 

Francie, Ifr. Philip, arrives »n Csleulta as member of Council ; enters on a 
violent and gyetematio opposwm to Uastings, a 846 j is wounded in n duel 
with him, and returns to England, a 394. 

Fraeer, Gen , gains the battle of Deeg; and is mortally wounded, 6 172. 

French East India Companv, cEtablished, a 203. 

Fullerton, Col , hia espedition into Mysore, a 407; his success, o 403 : hi'’ 
piogress arrested by tbs Ifidrse Governnient; ordered to restore all hia 
CQoqueata — and tben to retain them, a 406, 409, 

Fntteh Lhan, the gnat virier at Ctbul, blinded and murdered by Kamran, c ol. 

Gates of bomnatli, detuanded by llnniet-t Slug, and refused by Shiih Scojoli, 
c 113 ; brought away by Older of Lord Lllvnboiougli, c 224 ; the niag- 
nilonunnt Prod imation concerning them, c 230; Cousigiied tj oblivion m 
tUe lortof j\gimc231. 

Gcnenil Assembly 'a institution in CkJeutla, e C7. 

Gbazee ood deen’son ofthelfizain, advances to 6cUo Qio Deccan ; is poisoned 
by Ills own motUci,c ’M. 

Ghazee uud di'en, son oL the former, generafisHimo of tho imperial army; 
dcpu«ej and blinds \Vi» emperor, liM, o SCO ; invades tbo Punjab, and 
pMiofces Ahmed Shsh Awilee, 0 207, laviteS the JlalJrattas, o 2:'o; 
tmirdors the emperor Artimgeer. a 2Wb 

Gharce logblnk, tirsl enijrfror of Umt trainy,a 60; bl« deaUi, a 61. 

OLei.is-ood.dcen mounts the throne aud asMiciates lus brother, Mahomed 
Obory with bun iti the Government, a 4tt, 
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Ghcriali, Atigrii's, captoTed by Cltva and "Watson, a 3G7. 

Gbilzv© dynasty, succeeds to the throne of Delhi, o 63 ; eitingnishet by 
Giiirte Toghluk, a 50. 

Ghiizyes, the eastern ; their Inrbulenl chaneter, their disaffection ; defeated 
by Col. "iVyrner, e IGS ; break out into rebellion in October, IfUl, c 171. 

Gholito K.idjr, sacks Delhi j pats out the eyes of the emperor, 17f8 ; is muti- 
lated by Sindia and dies m tortarci b 4i. 

Ghora. nse of the dynasty ol, n 33 , tt ends with Ifahomed. a 47. 

Ghiauee, its fortifications, e 14*1 captured by the •British army, e 147 ; sur- 
rendered to the Aluhans Vy CoL ^Imer, e 212 ; recaptured and burnt, 
c2>4. 

GiUe'pie, Gen., suppresses the mutiny at Vellore, 2 2H9 ; captures Port Cornelia 
lU Jara, 6 ‘2o2, subdues tbe native chiefs, 2 2o3, is killed at Ealuuga., 
2 291. 

Ginjec, tbe stron'; fortress ol, occupied by the Uahratias, and captured by 
Zuifikar Xhan, o 173. 

Goddard, Gen , bis eucecal/iil esp^lioa aerot$ the country froia tbe Jumna 
to Surat, a 368 ; takes AhincAbod, and dnres the Mahrattas back to the 
lierbudi^ a 371 , heats them at Doi^ur, a 274 , failure of hia expedition 
to Pooiia, a 374. 

Gedehen, supersedes Dopleik and tenuioatea hostilities with the Zrglu.h; 

0 220 . 

Godivin, Gen., comameds in (be second Bnimese war, c SSS, 

Gohud and Gwalior, coTophcations arising out of their cession to the raja, 
& 174; restored to Siudia, 2 137. 

Golab Sing, liis ongiii and ns& c 274: coerced and plundered by the Khalea 
troops, e 279 { negotiates for the durbar with Lord Harotage, e 800; 
obhiiss Cashinere for a crore of nipees, e Sufl. 

OolcAda, the Kootnb Shah) dynast? e»tab1isb«e an independent tdngdom at, 
a 33 i the king submils to Auruegtebe. and consents to par down a 
crote of rupees, o U4 , he u aiUcKed again by Anrungsebe, a 173 , and 
the kmgdom is estingutfiicd, a 174 

Goorklia, catapaign planned by 1/ord OastiDgs, 2 291 ; three oat of four diri- 
stons uuaacceesful, 2 231. effect of oar discomfiture on the pnuces of 
lndui,2294i Lord Kaatings'sestraorduiarT efforts toretnere our honour, 
2 295; successful eseriion^of Gen Ocuferlony, 6 297; comiuest of 
Almora, 2 299. second campein, 2 239, Gen Ochierlooy marches 
towarda the capital, 2 299. the duber submits, and signs the treaty, 
2300; remarks on the war, 300. 

Gooroo Coniid, the Sikh prophet, o 181. 

Gough, Sir llugh, fights the battle of Uahatajpom, effst; adriuoes in haste to 
the aid of Sir John LitUer, o 281. battle of kioodkeo, c 2S5; of Ferozo- 
shnhur, c 200 , and of Sobiaon, e 294 , created a Baron, e S02 ; takes the 
command of the army for tbe recoaquest of the Fuujab, e J2l, Ihim. 
nugur, c 320 , ChiUiauwalla, c 332; la recalled, e SJ3 , fighta tbe battle of 
Gnzerat, o 313 , and is made a Vi-fount, c 330. 

CiOur, tho auclent capiUl of Dengat, depopulated and deserted, a 113. 

Goveroor-Gtneial ; the olheo created m 1773, o 349 j enlargement of its 
powers, 6 47. • 

GuicWar, the dynasty established in Guzenit by Peelijec, originally a cow- 
herd, a 195 : trsns.actio08 at the court of the, 1 1C3. 

Gnngadhur Shastree, murdered bj Tnmbukjee, 2 31(7 

Gnzerat, gorerned by the Dhagili-s, a 41 . the Uiud^o power extinguBhed by 
Alla.ood*lecn. a 35; bccomea independent of Delhi, <i 62 ; Sloruffer the 
first king, a 71 ; bis grandson Ahmed builds Ahmedabad, a 72; Mabmood 
porems It for fifty years; bis illBstnous reign. o 74; lloznffer lha 
eeeonJ; the wiMand lurboJenl lUhadoor Shah, a 70; it is ctinqui.rwl by 
Aklnr. a 109. it mssea orer to IhaOnictwar. o 195, disputes between 
GoTlnd Fjo and Vutith Sing Goickvar, a 327 , Futleh bmg makes a 
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treitj with l^ghoba, and Col. Kfating, a SCO ; Go*erat, in the Pnnjab; 
battle, of )ei9.eS44; remarks on lt.c3IG. 

Qwaliof, pJlant captnro of it he jrajor Popham, o 872; Jnnko/ee Bindja 
d... -^ilUoul to«, c 251, liiriiowot Ihirlin .doil, a U of rfebt, 
c2of, ^polotmeot of tbc Uama .9 rogenL o 255 , ho is dismissed, c 255, 
fasutardmatloa of He army, e 255?co;fo.ion at the capital, c 257, 
Lord ElJenborough s iiinnte of lat Noe. 1643, e 259 ; his proceeding*, 
c 2G1; ordere the army to adeance, e 2C3; battles of Mahnrajpore sod 
PonnUr, c 2Gl ; new«treaty and eettleitent, e 265 ; the contingent ang- 

ilUstnius n^ieter of an unworthy master in Oude, 

“'by ““d1?ii"i;i”,5 e'i.“” *•'* 

^£>2- a.. 

Govemment of'feengnl for eleven years; 

TT.mE Lioutenant-Oorem^r, e 455. 

eoJ'goun; hU noble conduct at the Court of Delhi; he 

TT.r^^-n fi Pnnleges from lb* Company, « 222. 

flolSn,^ Ooreroor-OeDeral. c 270 ; his antecedents, e 271 ; revives 
frelt^r®« 9 ai . bls preparations on the ruD;ab. 

SSyie invade OUT temtery. c 28.3; he confiscates the 
tb^Mf.^!^ dJSlncts, c 261 , engaged in the battle of Moodkee, *285; takas 
of the nnny, e 286 ; engaged at Feroseihohur, 
dbSain^l ^ retaforeementa, c202 ; engaged at fobracn, e 2W ; pushes a 
V S“i*«pn. c W; determines to spare the throne of 
JuUunder Dooab to theCompany’s terri- 
Cashmere to Oolah Blng.ceoO; makes a eetfiemeot 
MPnn,? of the Poniab, $tb Warcb, 1616, e 800 i and a 

nanV. ® *?.V * discount, c ^02 ; reduces the Com* 

lani ? P**^**® osponditnre by a crore and a-half of rupees, 

ment 'e^S^S In native etetee, c 807 ; retires from the Govcrn- 

‘ho coastanny.t 87; defeats Tippoo at JlalaveUr, 

beyonf^rsh.r®e,T9fP‘‘“^‘'^‘ ‘ 

“ ”■ 

Hasting^ Lord, Governor Oraerai, 6 283; forced into a war with Nepal, 

L dictates a treaty to the durW 

5 addresses the Court on the growing power of 
Sid,S«vf *S“‘“ io 1815, 6 312; forlidJen to 

ofleneive operations, b 316 j forma a sub-idiary treaty with 
lia^i pormisalon to teke the field against the Pi»- 

M^fAr?. arrangement of the campaign, 6 327 ; military pre- 

fhI^P«W »“i« which had e^r been seen, 6 627; oblige* 

penalty of hU perfidy to sign a now frvity, and to 
adTO^o^P? f ‘er'to’T. * 323; takea the field in porsonf 6 8-’8! 
ateMlr A *?“* wafering, to sign 

nnnwZ’Ali ’ "I® treaties of .Itinncewith thevanoiis naliio 

umn,!i *-1;^ • outbreak of the Teshwe, confiscate* all his domi- 

eradwAsfc.. “/?»“*» the Pindarees, end theconfedoruovulterly 

*«*=« great re.ultsof IhAamj^lKni the 
P®’"r, utterly l.rokeo up 6 S45! the 
of Uie Court^nf » »“»Jl peutoipalily, 6 3 19 ; general hostility 

palronUe Governor-General to 

auown, 6 3Cis hia mrttelltv ♦, thg unworthy ItambohU of 


iwn, 6 363; his partteUty U 
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B^derabiK], injariona to Us h 872; vote of thaska from tlie 
Directors and proprietore ia 18S^ vote of censure on his proceed, 

ings in 1825, o 3i/ ; lemarks on his siluinutratiSn, i 375; his death. 
5 378. 

Hastings, IVarren, his appointment to tho serviee; returns to Eogland; 

, appointed second in Council at hladras, a341; GoTernorof Bengal, 0 343; 
introduces great changes into theadinimsCration; the first Bobilla srar, 
a 343; sells Corah and Allahabad to the Tider, a 344; first Govemor- 
Geneml, o 341; outvoted^in Council and ^leoomrs poirerJess, a 347; 
accusations concoetM against him, a S49; charge brought by Kundu 
koomar ; Hastings refuiea to sit in Conncil to ba bullied bynatiTes,a350 ; 
the execution of ifundu Loomar, laid at his door; be is condemned by the 
Court of Directors ; anpported by the Court of Proprietors, a 352 ; offers 
to rpsign, and tben recalls hi« rMgsjtion; CoL Monsos’s death restorer 
his authority ; Clavenng'a attempt to eeize the fort baffled by Hastings, 
a 353 ; dispute settled by the Supreme Court, a 334 ; his vigorous mea- 
euree on the breaking ont of the war with France, a 368 ; ofiera a treaty 
to the raja of Berar, which laadecltned. a d74 ; comes to an understanding 
with him ; the land expediiioit to Ifadra^ a 375; treaty with Siadia; 
treaty of Salbye with the Mshrattas, o 378 ; restores the Gontoor Sircar 
to theHixam, a 364 ; energetic meaSDreson Sullie’s defeat, a 391 ; sends 
money and troops, and Sir Hyre Coote to hfadras, a 393; makes Sir 
Elijah Impey eliief judge of the Sadder, a 414 ; demand* estraordioary 
aid of Cbeyt Sing, sea fines him fifty tars ; on his hesitsfisg to pay it, 
proceeds to Cetiarcs, a 419 ; hia extrema pent ; escapes to Cbuear, a 4X7 1 
consents to the epuliation of the Begoma of Dude, a 416 ; llotion for his 
recaU passed by the Coote of Coididods, o 439; aupporled bytbeOonrt 
of Directors ; repndiated by the Conrt of Proprietors, o 439 ; transACttons 
JVgsrdiog FytoolU Hhan, a 420; Uastinga cessured by the Court of 
Diroetora, resigns the Goremmeot and reluma to England, a 421 ; hfs 
reception; refused a peerage by Ur. Pitt; attacked by Ur Burke, a 432; 
llurke goaded into the inipi.ictuDea( ty kfsior Scott; charges against 
llaatiogs; be reads a proli* reply, n 433, the BohiUa chirga; eliargo 
regarding Cbeyt Slog, a 434 . the Begom charge, a 425; Hastings's trial ; 
dignity of tbe scene i the uupeacbmeot conducted by the IVhiga, a 428 1 
their unexampled violence jatus scijoittsl ; remarks os his character and 
sdoiiiiistratioii, o 427 ■' bis desifi, 5 388 

flatrass, fort of, captured sod demobshed, 5 303. 

Uavolock, CapL, dai<siiadee front surrender at Jellalabad. e 20C; arranges tbe 
battle of tbe 7th April, 1842, whicii aecomphshes the deliTerance of tho 
gamson, c 2o9 

Heath, Cept, his esprdiuon to Bengal, and its disastrous results, a 213. 

Heera Sing assasamated at Lahore, c 277. 

Uemn, the llinduci minister of Add Shah; his great talents, a 102; ho is do* 
featod by Afcbar, a 104. 


political agcQh c 159 ; unexauplod perfidy ol the kin^^and his minister, 
c 159 : Msjor Todd obliged to withdraw the misaioo, c ICC. 

Itevtcsbury, Lord, appointed GoTenior>General by tho Tones; thesppointtncnt 
cancelled by tho WLigs, c 90. • 

Hindoo rsnihoon, fully developed after (ha cxpolsien of the Boodbists, a C. 
llindooisra hit reduce J into Java.* 17. 

Hindoo College establUbod. 1818,5358. • 

nindosUn, the northern dlvluon ol Indu; desenption of it ; Its boundancs. 
al; early settlement of the Iliaduoa, a 8; conipri«ea fire of tbe early 
diris.ons and ongioal Iscguages; « 4 , its eocditioa when iorsded bf 
il4homedChory,o4L 
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Si n^uaiDi. (.pemim iuU 

eruin liK f,wf. nuimli,., u * *’ •>•^'^‘-'•'•'1 Ju lii« turn, i IS'. ; he re- 

resliv,ann<l Rinji/u b Its , »“'l totally dtfeati (ho amirs of (ho 

on Gonoml uK f^Iintr. nn.l hHfnsoIont d<(nand 

nihilstos Col JIons.m'a forr^ ^rB l ^ '’** draws on nnJ an- 

Gmi. Lake, b 171 ; his'arliv .1^ 't d-fealr.! hy 

Punmb, hv Gen Lake Im.n .n. '. ** * •“-J iiHo •l‘» 

J103; Tiiilaiva llip ti’..m» lot off hy Sir Ooorjro Birlnw, 
career la uisanitv b !')'> ^ ’ rlonJcrs Jeyj<on*, i ISK- cJogo of his wild 

dareos. 4 3J1 ; o dcfeattut . i V*^ adT-anciiij; atcainat (I.e I'm • 
of tomtorj, 4-I13. t^hi<ljK»n-,431l; nowtrealyanJenrtailnicnt 

Calcutta at tho thno of the tragedy of the Bhcfc 

“““i&SS n ItK, J^slractlon of tt. 

naman^eaenfleea among the Khon.la. o 108; efforts to o«dlc«te thc.t, 

nient there; catrturesCandil.pe **<r>*'^’ 1° iersia; his #«t- 

death, n 101 ' «‘-a*cenda the throne of Delhi, o 103; his 

of the ^eccan!o^5?’)'the Delln, a 185; viceroy 

them thec4o«, a 189; cvt'rebes to ““d ha grants 

„ him to death, a 18T • « aSwi^ ,1*. depoi-es rerokshere, and pats 

o<7. ■' 6 VI luo x^eccan ; Ljs ongia and progress, 

^ esta^s^d^bVt^he xlzaSl Govemment a 191 ; Tivnch force 

nyderabad, in Si^de. botrte^t /gij***"* «tmga.Jiccl. 6 82. 

^ «'^321^ a'^e«"to‘Td 

fortunes, and nsaros tlir c^trenubee; recovers iis 

conquers Bednore mat wraith* ’ 'ucreasc* his power; 

the Jlahrattas, o Slo^Vrd^ defeated bj^ 

against him, o’ 328 ; 1^4 offTl^V ““?“*« Cal.o.it jeon/eden.^ 

«o27 defeated at the2r.zarato join him, 

the Bombay e,5».,hh;n «tem c&iA, defeate 

of peace rcjeelk hv tLrsI^r,^ P® Coromandel coast, « 330; Ills offer 
under the viulls of iladr^ b„ dicf.atee peaco 

•'‘‘'d by the Ibieboba ; i; 

l.ins the contoderaci a Ji.n.t tjl i- * defeats their objects, a 393 
•, prer-nratioi.4 for*w afn-B ®‘“*‘ the Ifahrsttas, 
h,?f • the «'a«,t.c T TT* “C Goverument, 

bilatei, Col BaillieV ,1 , '^•Ution i.f the rrovinre « Bug • onni 
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Eervla, the ancient Ungdom of, In lh« Deccan, Included in Ifalabar and Car- 
nala, a 22. 

KlialM; ttio Pikh cojfimonweaUK tta diameter, c40; Ike Khalsa army 

pered bv the miers becomes insabordinale, e 277 ; becomeu master of the 
state, c 278; its strength, efficiency, and spirit, c 281 ; pours dorm on tho 
BntisU territory, •« 282; finally and completely conquered and dUsolveo, 

Kharism, the ancient kingdom o!, rises upon the ruins of the ReliuVs, ff 4C. 

Khelat, treatr with hlehrah Khan, c 145; captire of the fort and death Of IM 
Khan, C 161. 

Khiva, Russian eipeclitlon against It, c 155; and Its entire failure, c 1“'' - 

Khonds, human eacnficoa among them, and efforts to eradicate them, c 108. 

Khyberees. defeat Akbar's army, a 114; and Inffia Aurungrebo, a IGh 

Judd, CapL, the notorious pirate, captures ilogu] ships, a 216. 

Kirhee, battle of, b 635. 

Knox, Capt., defeats the Nabob of Pumeah,a 295. , 

Khulspore, becomes the seat of the yonnger bmifib of the 31ahrstta rojA> 
farnUy.am. ^ . 

Kooroo-Kahetru. the creal battle at, fought between the Kooroos and the 
Pandoos, and celenrat^ in the great epic of the JJuhabharut, a 8. 

jvootub-uad-deen, his extensive conquests in IXindostan; makes Delhi (he 
capital of the ilahamedan power In India, a 47 ; h!s death, a 46. 

Korygaum, battle of, 5 848. . . 

Kilshau, his legend, not to be found in the Vedns, a 5 ; accompanies Yoodi^ 
thee.- in his wanderings; bis Talonr at Koorno-Kshetrn; retires to 
Dwarka ; is slain and deified, a 8. 

Knmu, king, his great hbcrabty, a 21. 

Kurraek Bing, succeeds Ruttjeet Sing, e 273. ,, 

KuUugh Khan, (ha hlogul, the descendant of JanghisKhns invades Iuodo> 
Stan, and is defeated, u 53. 

Lahourdounaie; his antecedents, his sUUtiet; comes out to IndbwUhalarg^ 
araament to expel the English, a 232 : captures Hadnut, a 233 ; returns to 
Europe, a 234; thrown into the Baatda; his death, n 235. 

Lake, Gen , takes the field In 1803. and captures Allygur, 5 154; defeats Sin* 
dia'shnny at Delhi, 6 153; enters Delhi, and deuvers the blind emperor 
from cHptinty, b 167 ; csptnres Agra, 6 168; sad defeats Siodia's arm;r ^^ 
Lsswaree, b 158; pUTBues Qolkar into tbaDooab, and defeats him, b 17i > 
chases him into the Punjab, bnugs him to hny, and is obliged to conclude 
s disgraceful treaty with litm by order of Bit George Birlow, 6 193 ; 
rsisodto the peerage, 6 173; besie,;v3 Bhurtpore, and is four tunes repulsed, 
6 173 ; throws up his political appointment in disgust, b 197. 

LaU Bmg, the psranionr of the ranee of Iriihore appointed minister, e 2S9; 
conwnanda at ISoodkce and at FeroaeaWh-QT, c 285-280; tned ior bje 
treachery to the British GoTemment, and banished from the Punjab, 
cS03. 

Latly, appointedOoTemor of French India ibis antecedents ; captures fort St. 
David; recalls Busay, <i 239; attacks HWajore without success; unsuccess- 
fully besieges Madras, o 360; defeated byOul. Coote at AVaadewasb. 
o26li nobly defends Pomlx berry; which is captured: his lamentable 
fate on bis return to Pons, a 2G3. 

Lambert, Commodore, deputed to Rangoon, c 362; blockades the port, and 
renders tbe war imfintable, e 364. , 

Laawaree, battle of, 5 ISO. 

Lauderdale, Lord, appointed ty the 117111? ministry Oovernoi.General; the 
appointment vigorously and succeeafiaiy resisted bv the Court of Direc- 
tors, 5 207. •' 

Lawrence, Major Stringer, sent against Devi-nitta, o 238 : defeats thePrench 
at IJaU^r, o 249; baflles Ibem for two years at Tnchinopollr, a 249. 
t.awrencc, Mr. John, afterwards Sit Johi^ » charge of the JnU under dooab 5 
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ears It of rel'clslnalorfaislit^eSSO; member of tte Bcord of AdnunU- 
tiefion int he Punjab, e3o2, sobseqnefltlyOovensor-Geiieral, <: 352. 

Lawrence, MajorHenry, aflerwardsSirlleniy.EesidcntatLshore, r 302 ; puls 
down revolt in Cashmere, c302; Lead of the Board of Administration, 
c352. 

Lawrence, ifajor Gcorcei, afterwarda 8ir George, in eowmaDd at Peshawnr, 
c 323 ; overpowered by hia nmbDOns troopo and made prisoner, c 324. 

Legislative power withdrawn from the minor Presidencies, and couceutrated 
in llie Supreme Couueil, cjs 

Littler, Sir Joun, basiled at Feroxepore, • 333 {commands a division atFero* 
reshubur. e287. 

Lodi, the Afghan family of, aeqaires the throne of Delhi, a C?- 

IjOllene*, abolished, c2b0. 

Lunar race, n C> 

hlacao, occupied bv a British force, h 546. 

XIaCArtney, Lord, dovernorof ifadraa, a 395; opens necotialjona wjthTippoo. 
a 408 ; sets If astinpq at defiance, n 499 ; Ida eomtmssioners sign the treaty 
0 ! llansaiore, a 410. * 

JlacJvuiay, ilr.. lepi.Kuve member of the snpreine council, c dA 

Uaenaghten, hlr. W. U, his progreas intlie<er\ici!, e 123 ; 0 “* of Lord Auck- 
land’s cnnnsellora, e 123; hSa misaion to Laborts c 131 5 appomtod envoy 
at Cabn), cfllt created a Bamneu c 152: hia security while the revolt 
was sprca'bnp. e 172 } his efforts donog the wege, e 182 • forms a treatji 
with AkbArnlhan. c 185; ncgotKies with othtr cbiefn c 167; sesassu 
nated Iry AVber lOiaa, c 169 ; rentarVa on bis character ssd proceDdmga, 
e 189. 

Xlacphersoo, Sir John, Covemofucocral cj tnrmm; his administration, 
n439, 

' Xln^vberson, Ifajer. his successtol efforts to suppress human sacrifice lu 
GoonieooT, e UO. 

Madhoo Kao, laxomes r«»hwa at the age of eiglitcen, o824; his dc-ilh.e 8 t.i. 

Xladiioo lUo, the second, Installed Peshwa when ten days old, a 357 1 receives 
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lUlinmed fjhorv, the ronl fanmltfr u.^ < 

(Ipfentcil by the llindno,. tt r"y Jn India, n 41. 

"•11 ? dofc^fct l,i Takflab. a 46. J-rlucM Iti tlio north, 

two of them, a 47. 111" Giikkurs, and U IdlleJ by 

ii.i.oSi'TS’* iiff'Vf »»>r '■ 

extravagant cljam. rof; lit 7 ex^I,‘,[o 7 ’. Tolinpna, a GO ; hit 

atrocious cmelties ; eud,*. 4 vou^n« ' ^ ^ 5 




a 152, .out i.f GoverniLeutTn^,Xi^l^‘'j^‘'' I>5tjndoiI ly Somjee, 

lion*, a 177 ; comiuruaou of ‘‘'ten«ivre depre.li- 

a l.a j Tretkened by ints^rnnl ‘*“1 "I Gie Motrul-<, 

by the Cooveiitionof 1717, alHi- "1 f^wer pained 


l.v 4 il by internal 

by tlic Cooveiition of 1717 „ ,yV- --•:•• 2“*'’-:»cccs«ioii oi Power pained 

Carnatic, a 230 ! tbeir^wt-r «t » --« f «“*1 1>>» 

" -31 ; their expedition to Klurt ^ • broken at raniput, 

extract a bond fiom tbeV’aW ^?- Kohilcund, o Jj 3 j 
rehrato their own couatrv^^“'"‘ 9“^® idundelVa 33«; 
1772, "3«5def«f.d emriroiu 

lippoo, b 85 co-opemto with toni “nd tntko po»ct» with 

description of tJiai^ .n..,il' »>' the Jlvauro war. fi Wi 

returns tothaEnglwb tl^ew main body 

they reccm theu full el^ra «f I*®’* ^"'‘eluded. 6 21 5 but 

MalSf/.SttoU^ ‘^dinaemuit,. b 25, totally 

BecMd"(Sib^«y torerIi'^T 2 M^^S ®°'T i 

cowcludee a personal eelVment ^fehidpore, b 812, 

coJm,Goaenror of BoX^c C 9 ? * 8 ®-* t 8 >r Jo^ 

® }n? ' ^*^*'*"9 settlement • biiriSr?fi^® the Alelirsttas, 

" 132 , his death, a 185 * ’ » ISl ; joins 6 b .h Jelian, 

‘ Eattaa Hoa„.g 

Ilnstnons reigS, a 72- hi a “ew dynasty; bis 


ition 


Sled'il’wsf cll®5® ^’’'V'UJied jn Calcntfa, c 68. 
ili-er Cassim Nabok°^ of 1700. 6 U. 

- - ■ to Itonghir . fomovee Ids peven.. 

lUDders _ • r^e'vcb iineBt.ture 


' ' donations to f made ^rubo^ 

■^StW^ a 880, deposed. o2ai, , made Xabob a 
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Bfvond time, n 302; pecualuy engsgemonts Trjth tLe Calcotta CotmcJ, 
n 306 ; his death, a SiiT. 

Ucer Joomla; liis etrly career, a 141; prime mii5i»t*r at Goleonda; joins 
Aurnngzebe, a 142; deieatsShnh Sonjah, a 147, governor of Bengal; 
disastruas expedition to Assmizi ; lus death, a 140. 

Mehidpore, battle of, i 342. 

Uetcalfe, Mr , envoy to Laliore, checks the career of lianjeet Smp, I 222 ; 
obliges him to sign a treaty, & 32i>; coneludes Ire.ibcs with the native 
princes, 6 331 ; succeeds lathe baronetcv, b . successful opposition to 
Palmer and Co , of IIj derajJid, b 373 ; ptrsuailfa Lord Amber'"', to tale the 
.fiefi against Bharlpore, i iiid, appoiLteilGovemor of Agn, cSS. and 
Govemor-Geiieral, oif inrertin, e B8 , ostaMi'-hes the liberty of the press, 
cOl; benedi-ul results of this measure, e 92; great dupleasure of the 
Court of Directors, c 34 , he throws up the service, e 36 ; remarks on his 
admiQistratian. c 07 , appointed Got emor of Jamaica and of Canada, c 06, 
raised to the peerage, s t>6 

Mill, Mr. James, despatcJi on the subject of education, c 64; despatch ou the 
principles of government atly the Charter of 1633. e 87. 

Minto, LorA Govemor-Geuerah b 213 . Ins vigorous efforts to restore seeunty 
in BundlecusA b 216, sends embass'es to Lahui'e, Cabul, snd Fersit, 
3 221«230: cheeks Ameer Khan's designs on Nsgpore, 3 234. proceeds to 
Madras to quell the mntiuy. 3 214; sends an espedi'ion to Bourbon and 
the Mauritius, 6 219, proieeds on the capeditiun lo Java, b 249i repre- 
. sentaliou to the Court regarding the Piodane*, b 20*1, super-.edtA b 2o3 , 
retUTus to EngKiiA On 1813, 3 2»l. 

Mohabet, pursues Shah Jebau, a 131 . >s pereecnted by Koor Jehas, o 182 1 
seizes the person of the emperor, a 133 , releesca him, a 184; raises GluU 
Jebau to the throne, o 13o 
Moespn, Col , bis disastrous retreat, 3 ICS 

ilenfgomerv, llr. Bobert m- mber of the Beard of Administration in thePaa- 
tab, c 832 1 draws up » simple code of jnnspnidetice, c 3o3 
lloodkee, battle of, e 2^o 

Mootni succeeds bis (sther in the pivemmcat of M aoltas, c 310 coerced and 
ileKed by the Khalva, e 310 < ffers to ree gn his post, and the llcgeiicy 
appoint a new governor, who proevods with Mr Agaewand Lieut. Aadcr 
son to Mooltau. e 811 . tba utlioers murdored, e 312 , STooInii nisei the 
aUnianl of revolt, r3l.», hs'Kged by a BntiAi force, c 319; sipco ni-eil 
by the d'fection of Shere Sing, c 520. siege renewed, e 833, ton n and 
fort captured, f til 

Moor^hed liiioleo Khan , his Pngin . appointed dewan of Bongal, n 221 ; his 
ryitcm of govei-nmciit , bis pcrsocutioa of iliudoo zemindars, his renut- 
tancea to Llelbi . fiis death, a i23 
iloorslioiialia'l i1s f miidstun, » 221 

Moran Ilao of Cor>l\, hi-i fine amn hSsaolieita nod courage , pins Mahomed 
All, a 249 : hia’power esUngui'bed by lit 5«r, o 335. 

Jfornffur Jung, aidovi by the Jlranrh, dJfeoCa AnwatMiDd-decn at Amlioor, 
a2IO; as'trniestheAgnityufSoobadarof the Deccan, a2U. ftUb inio 
the b-inds of Kazir Jung, a 2]2. » released on his death, andsalutidboi^ 
budar, n 211, Killed by the ratao Kil'ub:,, a 213 ^ 

Miigudu, graiidouT of the Kiupjom, its mariume trade, a 1C 

Jfiihabharuf. thafiTp.atepi,. <7 7-9 

Munoo, the iiiatilulcs «f,« » 

Muurt>. ilajor IlocJur, qu«lla II e mntiov of tbo Fcnreil Sepova a 301 , dofon, 
th-3izi.r all'iivar. nSl».. Mr llnt.ir llaaiM .l,ij mcaiociiy at lI.iL-a^ 
n 3'i') , r1*irei»Ji, Kf wi IlydorAli t • iho I'rw-i l-nc\ a .! U. 

Munro, tfirlhorass. his ..Wial.-l ry Iwajj ../> his p-rT-s: "ijf,..- 

.maiuJiio culqc'ri 1 l.a Mr t anntij 6 113. ii. veer, .r 

Madras,6 412, hU great Eeraiiia Is ihe Ucct BurmtHi war, 3 413, hi* 
d„ath, 3 412. 
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MusUrha Khan revolt's acalnst Alirerslr. *nd h JefeateJ, a 223. 

Mutiny of tlio sepoys tjuelled by Major Unoro, a SOI ; of the Kuropean oClfers 
i^uellt'd by Cllvo.u 311 ; of the Karofoao odleers In Jlenpat. In ITOj-SC j 
weak concessions of Oovemment, t l»!i: tbinl mutiny of Iho r.uroT*Rn 
officers, at Mndnva, 6 238; o! Uie *e|«»y» at IIirnicUp.ire, b OOOs m •■'O 
reRimcnts on being orderesJ to Sindiv e 252; nt Uis ilaJra* tS, 
other regiments, e 2a3 ; of Us* corns in the I’unjftb in 1818-13, c on j 
of the regiment ordered to Cumiati, in 1852» e367; fho bst sn'l 
greatest mutiny of the sepoys, 1857, not ocoisioneil by annexutions, 
c 450; assumed causes of it, e 451; the reli cause, e 453. 

Muttra, its temples and shrine's destroyed hr Mahmood, a 02. 

SlysiOre, Lord Wellesley crestesa new uiinetpality, and puts a boy of sir on the 
throne, 6 0G, opinion of Sir Thomas Munro on the aubject, e 18 ; treaty 


puts down, and then takes the entire inanagemcnt^f llioeountry.consigoii'g 
the mia to an annuity, e 20; Courtof Dir^ors rciBsa to restore any portion 
of it to him, e21( admirahleadmiulsirationof CrniralCubbon.c 115 ; mjs 

requests Lord Dalhousio to rojtore the government to him, wluch is 
refused, c 416; three saceeediog Goveroore-Oenernl refuse the name re- 
quest, 417; he adopts a eon ; the Government of India refnso to acknow- 
ledge Ins right to tli* sovereignty, and it Is refused by Kir Charles 
Wood, c 417; these decisluns reversed by the Tory artmbistnitioaof ISW, 

Nabob of Arcot's debts ; nefarious proceediogi of tbs Nab-ib Mahomed AlUod 
his creditors , proposed selUemvnthy warren Uastiogs, by Tox, bylio*}" 
(Us, a 435;aod by Pitt; Dund‘^8 i-avs them off wilboat enquiry 5 Nurkes 
eelubrated speech, a 13(> ; sequel of the delti. a iS7. . 

Nadir Shah, bis origin, n 108 ; Invades Afghanhtnu and India, a 190; nut»»- 
cre of Pellii, a 201; unmense booty acquired by him ; returns to Pcreis, 
a 201 

Nagpore, kingdom of, ealledsiso theldngilomof Berar, founded by Bhoosla^, 
a 22o, oiigin of that family; Ilngboojee Bhonslay invades the Carnatic, 
a 2iS ; Hastings endeavours to lom an alliance \ntb him, but mthout 
success ; be auppUes Goddard with prpvi'<ions, n 860 ; joins tlie con- 
federacy against the Company, a 373 ; makes an amicabloBetllementwith 
Hastings in 1780, o 375; the taja deebnes theallisnco proposed by 
Wellesley, in 1798, & 81 ; allies himself with Biudia a^inst the British 
Government. 6 142 ; is defeated at Argaom, 5 151 ; signs iho treaty 
Deogaom, & 152; threatened by Ameer Khao, 5 233; offered assistaurt 
by Lord Mmto, i 235 ; death of Uie raja, 6 814 , subsnLary alliance with 
his successor, 5 314 , the raja, Appa Babib, breaks out into revolt, b 337 j 
iB deteated at Seelabnldei, b W8; deposed, 6 340; administration of 
Mr. Jenkins, during the minority of his successor, c SOI) ; misrule of the 
raja whenheassumea the government, « 390; anniety of the people for the 
rcBtoratlon of British rule, e 399 ; death of the 1 aja without issue or adop- 
tion, c 388; Lord Dalhoosie's Mmnteott the giicccssiou, e 39L; Minutes of 
Col Low and Mr. HaUwday, c 393 ; annexation of the country, c 394 ; deci- 
sfonof the Court of Directors, c 394; sale of jewels, c 395. 

Kana Purnuvese, flies from Paniputjmember of the regency in the durbar at 
Poona, a 363; orei^owored by the partirans of Kaghoba; restored tji 
power, a 3C-1 ; coodijpts the war amust the En^ ish, a 305 ; alliance with 
Lord Cornwallis against Tippao.5 19; flies from Poona, 5 60; recovers 
hiB^^ower; deceived ^od confined, 6 61; hia dmth abd character, 

Kahib, penaton to Ilia adopUTefattverpUTBly personal, c413; hadeirumd* 
the contmnation ol it, which la refasod, C 414: bocomas, in revenge, the 
great fiend of the mntujy, c4i5 
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ICiinci, the Sikh prophet, a IPL 

2{apier, Sir Charles, aiAumes Uiecomntaad laSiads, hjs b^trsh treatment of 
the Ameers, c 233 , gaias the Ti«^ries of Meaaee and Hydi-abad, e 213- 
243; appointed Commander ii»-cl»f,c M3; hia collision with LordlHl- 
hoQsie, c 379 ; decision of the Dnko of Wellington on the snbject, c 330 ; 
he retires from the semee, c 380. 

Kapoleon, his amhitiona designs on India in 18>7 lead the Qoromuent to 
seek foreign alliances, in the PaniaK in A/rhanutan, and in Persia, 
6 221. i * 

Kamyun Bao, the Feshwn, assassinated, a 35A 

KatiTes of In^a injndimonsly cacinded from oiSce bT X<ord Coniwallis, A M ,■ 
introduced to of&ces of respectat^ty by Lord iVilliam Bcntinck, c 43 ; 
Charter of 1S33 remores all restncuon on their employment, e BS. 

Katire prmces, their incessant encroacUments on each other, A 2& 

Kazir Jong, soohadar of the Deccan, n 21<); defeats Chnuda Sahib and 31o* 
zn&er Jong, a 242 ; unexpectedly attacked and killed, a 244. 

Kepal, description of it, o2So ; progress of Goorkha power, A 2S6 ; eacroach- 
menta on British territory, 0^87 ; remon^stTances of the Calcutta Gorem- 
menk, A 287 ; the durbar detertntnes on war, A 283; andotnkes the first 
blow, A 289. For Nepal War, eee Goorkilv CasiPAiox 

Newspaper, first natire, published by the Idissioaanes at Serampore in 181A 
6 3a3. 

Nizam AIi, puts his brother to death; a«nrp3 the tbroneof Hyderabad, a SIS; 
plnoderaandhonis Poona; defeated by Bagboba. a 325, Engbsh treaty 
with him in 1767 ; fomsa confederacy ag^st Hyder; tbenjoins him; 


•182 iNDrx. 

KiTili-Wc^l rrovinccs, law io redress frsiiilotent sales of land in b 351 ; 

rPTOiiuo settlcmeifc c 4C , 

Kott, Gen., liis proceedings at Gandalor, e210( adrances for .the recovery oi 
Cabul, c 22J. 

Kwteed aflair, anOTfialona InlwieTMita o! rarliament to compel payment of an 
nojast claim, e 77. 

Kundo, king of Mugudn, o 16. . tt * 

Plundu koomar, cluirgea brought by bim against nastings, n 550 } IlasUDgS 
charges him vntJi conspiracy; a nativa «larges him witli forgery ; he is 
tried and exeented, a 851 ; reraarka on this transaction, rt 552. 

Ociiteriony, Gen , his noble defence of Delhi b 171 ; his great skill and eminent 
success in the Goorkha campaign of 1815, b 297 ; cornmnda in the socond 
campaign, marches towards Catmandoo, and dictates peace, 6 300; orders 
IV force against Uimrtpore, b 403 ; conntennanded by Lord Amberrt, 

5403; his spirited remonstrance, i 40t; his resignation and death, 6405| 

rumarks on bis character, b 405. g -n ^ t 

Omichund, fas TastarealUi, and princely e^^hlishment ; joins SeraJaDowHn. 
a 278 i and then ioiua the confederacr against him, a 278 : la circumvented 


. country desolated bv Aurungrebe, a lC(k 
OITSS V, Its early haatoiy, a 23 ; the Giuu-putee, and Oungii-huuMU flynastie'' i 
the Hindoo monarchy OTliogiusbc^ a 110 5 ceded byAliverdy to tne 
llnhrattas. a 239 ; ceded by the Uabrattas to the Company, 6 15>- , 

OBleuihE.l. Companv establish a lactorr at Bankjbaiir! rooted pul by the 
English, a 224. 

Oude, origin of the royal family, a 191 ; SufdcrJnnp defeated by srit ! 

ealU in the Uahrattas, a 2t^ ; establishes bis indcpeodenee In 1763, n 8u<>| 
ooins and deserts All Gohur, n 281 ; marches to PatLa,a804? ttfttl*®* 
Ituxar, a 805 i the kingdom restored by Clive, n 810; alliance 
Itohillas against tbell&hratbm, 0 837, plots the destniction of thehohillMi 
a 837 I which is effected, a 311 , interference of the Calcutta Council in ni* 

affairs rt347,lji8death;newtreatymadeby theCouncilwithhissucceseor, 

a 318, beisimpovenshedby the begums, o 348 ; enters intoanengsgemonj 
avith Haatiugs to despoil tbera, a 4^; his nrrangemeut with Lora 
Gomwalhs, 0 8 i bis boimdle-.« dissipftUon, b 9; his character 
suits, 6 67; disorgnnization of bis Govenunent, b 67; his death, 6 Co; 
Vizier All ; his reputed son appointed his Bucoesaor, 6 68 ; he is set aside 
by Sir John Shore, J 63 ;Saadnt All made Nabob, fi 70 ; he is requeeted by 
Lord Wellesley to make provision for a larger British force, and osers 
to resign, 6 lie ; remonstiatss against the demand, 5118; subautstoit, 
5 119 , makes a large cession of temtorv. b 120 , remarks on the Vanss^ 
tion.fi 120, raised tetbedignilynf royalty by Lord ll.astinga.c 120; Lord 
W Beiitliick threatens to assume the Covemmeiit, if he does not rcfomi 
the aJmiuistriUon, e 26; Court of Directors sanction the assumptn’ii, 
e 27 . Lord Hardiiige tenewa the remonatrauce, and gives him two j ean. 
of grace, c 420, no eSuft ma^ at reform, c4‘2l;Ool Bleemau't. report, 
c421; Gen«Outram’s report, e423; torii Dalhousie's proposiih c4-5i 
Minutes of the members of ConnciLc 423, decision of the borne authontiea, 
c 427, the country annexed, e 4^; remarks, e 428 ' , 

Hut ram. Lieut . his aiiAesslal efforts to civilize the Bbeels, c 100 ; his proceed- 
ings 111 Sinde c 247 , Gen Outram'a report on Oude, recommending toe 
assuTuplion of the sdmioivtration, c 433 . 

racbtxn tin Pm tugueso g^eral witbahandfulof Europeans defeats a host ol 

I'ftndNa kiiigiU‘111 in the Deccan, a 21. 

I nniiHit. gieat balHe a »3 , the eecond. n 101 : the third, a 29L 
Patan nabi.b* n( tlie Dveem, 30111 Nazir Jung ; become disaffttled, o •4*l 
alt nt Mozuller Juug, by one of whom lie is killed, n 245. 
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Pstan power ui Hindostan revired by Ameer Khnn, 6 301 ; emshed by Lonl 
Hasting/ 6 345. 

Pegu, incorporated, witb the Company's territories in 4852, c 372 ; benefits 
resulting from it, c 374. 

PeninsnLar and Oriental Cr-KipanT, snceessfol eCforts to estabIi^h steam coni- 
manicafjon bettneea EogJanS and lodm; great nattona} unportanw ,.f 
their labours, e 01. 

Pennaaeat settlement in Bengal. 1793, b 34 ; (be result of that mcasiue, 
b 33. 

Persia, nafire enrov to theeonr#in 1799. i lOS; hf succeed* m rrithdrairiBc 
Zemaun Shah }rom Indi.a, A 10^ ; Capt. Malcpim'b coetly and magoiScent 

• embassr, 6 100 x Frenc?ietnl>as»v,i.hf7; (lie Jiinislrrsctid Sir II. Jones as 
envoy from tha Crown, R22s, Lord Miato send* Col Malcolm as envoy 
from the fiovrmment ol India, 4 22d. eoodict between I'ereiaand Kn'Sia , 
total discomfiture of the former, c 1 19 , Persian eipeditSon tn Khorasan, 
c 120 ; Mr. Me i'edl endeavonrs to prevent an expedition to ITerat, e 121 . 
it IS Undertaken not^^ith'^tandiitg. e 122 . steps of eight months ru*eil, 
e 133; king returns to hia^pilal difprani^ e ISO, and undertakes 
another expedition in 1856, 1 233. 

Pesliwa. Bijea Eao. suWdiary treaty proposed by Lord irellealev, and 
doelined. 6 79 : he refuses the share offered him ol Tippoo'e territones. 
4 too ; defeated by Soiknr, and takes refuge in Bniisit (amtones, b 13S . 
signs the treaty of Ba<*eiD, 6 140, restored to poner by the British. 4 141; 
important ebaneler of that treaty. 4 III . it leiit to a war with Siadia 
aol Magpore, 6 142 1 Pesbwa s oi pression* and superstiUook, 4 808 , eome^ 
under the maisler infinence of 3 ni»buk]*r. 4 SOJ t sanctions (he murd.'r 
of Gnncsdhur Sha'tree. 4 311 , Ins hoatibtv to iho Pntiob Oovemmant, 

4 321 ; Lord Sastings <fapnvw bun of temtoiy, 4 S2-2 ; he breaks ont in 
wa hostilitv, 4 33J . attacks the Etntuh forte at Eirkee. and is defeat cih 
6 314; files from Poona and is pursueit, 4 317; defeated at Karrgxuit, 

4 MU ; defeated at Ashtee. 6 350 . snmadara on receiving a pension fur 
life. 4 341 } soot to Bitb-vr.4352 

Phayrw Sir A., Lis adanoutretion of Hannah, e SZ6 

I’lgot, Lori hts anfecedenw. Oovemor of Madras, restores Tanjore to the 
niia,iT3^: deposed by ibo Conoctl, restored by iba Court of Birectoiv, 
dies, <1 331. . 

Pind-irees. their origin. 4 234. tbcir eonoection wilh the native princes, 4 255; 
tlieir leaders, 4 350, their syriem of plaeder, 4 2o7, their atrocitiee. 
4259, attack Dntth lemlonca. 1912.4 259; Lord Mmto a strong repre- 
cenlatjon to tho Oort 4 Ltoa) Tlastisgs' repnvie-Dtatioo, 4 Si>4; 
second and more unrent despatch. 4 312; their told expedition to the 
south in 181A 4 S13, Mr Canuing forhida aclire operal'ona, 4317, hnt 
on hearing Of their atrocities sutbonres them, 4 318, Iheir last expe^- 
lion of IflC 17; its wide rangev 5 319. memhera of Counril yield to Lord 
na^tiugs" rcraan»trance. and spree So eitenmnole them, 4 520; Lord 
liast.nps orjranbes the ruiJarre eampaign on a prand scale ; strength of 
the force brought into the field, 4 327 , they are completely extennmated, 

4 315. j, 

rimes on the const of Anlna anpyreesed by Lord Slmto, 4 215. 

ritfa’lndm Bilk <1432. * 

Fl»>»V 1^® hattleof, changes the fortunes of the Company, a 2S0. 

PoliliVnl ofheers in tbo Ihiojab; their noble eiJo^iica during the revolt, 
c379. 

Pollock, General, sent with • Irigailo to relievQ C'a?Bl. e 193. reaches Pesh- 
awnr, HJs Coh li'ild’s forra totallv rtemoraliaol, c I’OJ, speads Feb. 
ruarvanl March in rrstonng discipine an2 coiiai-ncc, e 201; forces 
Ibe fchvhT, c r»cbe« Jeltstsbat c SOj: ailvince* with tbs army 
c! Tetn'bnUoo, e 221; defeats the Afghans at Jcgiiulluk and Tezeeo, 
e2iS; aaJrcoecnpfai»Csb«J,tf821. 
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rondic-lK'ny, Ix'nicproil success 1 >t Ailmini Powtwen. nV"!?; captured 

a 203; captureJ a etcwDil time ia i77e, a SfiR.And ogatn ia 

Tooiia, plundered lij- TJizam All n 123; and by Rlrire Itao Glintkay, h C2. 
I’ooniea, llyder’s bUo iniuietpr cnnici'H bu iniMir's doUli ; his cscmphry 
— - - .... . . i,ut, after 


conduct, <i -lOi (liu eniinent miusMer of llio new djiuwty; 
eleven yeira of eerncu. U t) -mlh^-d In lii^ jrjiatcr, e 19. 

rooniuUcr. ircuy of , its depradint; itroviMOos, a 8i51 s dlvipproved of by tt* 
Courtof DiiectorsaSGl. • ii 

Ppplnin, Major, i.iptnrea Uwaltor, a 372. 

I'oi to Xov 0 . battle { f gaind K Gen. Cootc, a 393. 

1 ortujjue'p, the hfBt to donbletlioCApeof QcuHinope, a S-l ; their Crst espedir 
tioii to 8), thctr tmde, and their imporlance in the sixtcenlh 

century, a 11« , defeat the mptlinoil Jfahoniedan powers; repel the 
attack on Goa, iii lo7fi, a 118; eatablisli tlicmselrcs in Beiifral, a 137 ; 

i?o tt"' fortiy llnnghlv; their iHtabliiliment flt ChittasoDg, 
a idS; HoogLlj raptured and their power hrolpn, a 139. 

Postage, low oud unifoim rate estahlishol.* tit. 

lottinger, Lieut, lin crertwos at IltTst, e W-. Major Poitinger, political 
ofBcer at CliArwkar, c 190; flies nounded to tlie cantotimeut c 199 i 
assumea pohlical chargH }r Afghaoistin on the murder of Sir 'Willt.am 
“ 109 "^^*“’ ® Tcjecte-l. o 191 i is Uken as a hostaeo, 

0 133, hts eaergotio effoiU to rescue the Lostages and captives at 


of Directors, « ,, 

Priacl^l SudJer Ameen ; the oflSce eslehUSbed by Lord William Des^fnek, 

Privateers, French, destroy Bntlah trade in Ihelndianseas, b 217. 

1 roceasion of the guns captured from the Sikbs o 801. 

I ropnetarr right lu the Cuds of Bengal dwcussed { ceaereuslv given to the 
zeniiniirs hy the Court of Director*-, 8 32. 

ruujah, Mufusion on tlie death of Dunjeet Sing, c 273 ; constant revolution*, 
U‘® urmy enpreine, c invasion of Ilntii.h tern* 

fory, c 282 i the Punjab placed at the feet of (ho Qovenjor-Oeueiail hy 
the four battles of the Sullege, c 298; Entish army enter it c 297; 
amngemeut by Lonl Bardinge of the government, 'gth March, 18-lC, 
04.00, tlie JuUuHder annexed, and Cashmere Bolic299; neaTarrange- 
December, e 802, council of regeoev, c 301; general rex.lt, 
c 320; the Maharanee iiitngiics, and is Inn'ished, 8 317; the revolt 
nuclled c3Io; the Punjab annexed c348, ajstem of government e'tab- 
li»Ued bj- Lord Dallions «. r .,51 , hts p-»rth.nlar attention to the admuiis- 
tration, e 3^9 5 protCi-Uve force on the border, disarmament of the 

’ .*“® ”fT, I^Dce, f 304; the revenuee, 0 So-l; aUhtion 
< f elavety, dacoity an 1 thnggre, c S55; suppression of infanticide, e S56; 


of slave ty , dacoity an 1 thnggre, e S55; suppression of 'mfantiCK’.f 

«r,ss“™u;;rA3“’ .s..; 

‘h™.f7S3"“‘ “■* •"■i iitoiiy "I- 
t.,.*™ ..a ...m. I« Ii» 

j. re 8 ^ Goacraor of it, 8 253 ; fouads Singu- 

E,H.1„,U rlumlore Gnzemt. raaaEes (ho domains of the etepo-r-r, A 255; 

be la deprived of {ixc’uumand 

i a , v’ t*''**' « 3^5: a>,«l^ilnatC8 Xiirajum 

4 tecomreie»ti«a makes arar oi; 11 e bizam. • S.^C di-llaced 


.ulU 


c'-ocy , in{«rrsto TCMst ihein 


■a with 
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Bomba-/ n ^58 ; treaty di'allowed in C jlcatti, fipprovcd of in Bnghnd, 
<5 SG2 ^erolutiou in bis fsTcntr roona, « biiJ: pounter-roohitioii, 
i£ SflK neap treaty with iJombay: espedittna to I'ooua on Iiia behalf, 
n lU disastrciua resnft, r oGC} Jib snrrondcrs to Simba, a 3b7 ; 
rc-oeires a j-agpcr; sent to ^ndosbia, escapes, a £>C0, pcusioned off, 

Railways, great Inclnn STateio of, est^bli-4»e<l by Lord Dalboosie, c 439. 

Itajpoot princes claim Bntisb proteetion, without success, b 20 > , it is ewnJcd 
to tbem by Lord Jlaeungs jn 1817. b 3»l. , 

iLijpciots, levolt of, ttirough He lagufry of Atiiungrebe; their pemnneat 
Rlieuatiou fi cm ibo thmna of Delhi, «< U5C. 

JfimayuD, the epic of VabneeXi, it b-9 

Jlamnugur, eugagement si, c3>C, dentli ofCols.HaTelopbBlid Curetnn c S2T. 

1; iinmj.i, retires to Gmjee, a 177 ; returns to the north ; u skes battara the 
Uahratta capital, <i 179 

Bamu, bis expedition ftgain>.t Bavutiu.and his death, a 7. 

luins SuDga, the liajpnqf, ins poiver uikI Oisgtildceuce, (I 7d; defeated l>y 
Baber,' n 91. # 

Bailee of I-aLoro, sasnniPs power, c 2f0, her iwentiousness, c 57S; designalod 
by Lord ilsrdingo the hlessslina of Uie north, e 279; her intngues, 
e 317 5 Isnished to Benares, c 318 

Baagoon, capture of in 1824, 6 S89 , and al»o by Gen. Godwin in 1852, e 369. 

Bsvuan, the ruler of Ceylon, defeated by Bsua, a 7. 

}>ed &'eR, espeditioB to. undei Ceo. Batr^ i 112. 

KeguUtiog Act of 1773,i<340 

l,cul>(cea tenures, frorty resumed under uative rulers, e C; resumption of 
them in 1828, e7. 

lieveune Board, establI^lIed W Lord ITilliam Beatinck st Allahabad, e 4C. 

Itevwiue settlement lu BengaC in 277A « ^3; in 1777, a SH ; ft u ordered to 
be concluded (or tea years, and then mode permanent in 1793, ft 31. 

Borenuo settlement, dfortli IVot iSxinoces, c 4& 

lievenues of India, their elastic character, « 433 ; increase from 30 ecores in 
1846, to 45 crores in 18oC. e 432. 

Bonds constmeted under Lord Dalboosie, e 435 

Boberteon, 3fr T. Qorentor of Agra, his energetie efforts to send relief to 
Cabo!. <■ 197. • 

Iloe, Sir Ihomae, hia embassy to Delhi, n ISO. 

B'lliilla Afghans, tbeir rise, n 2U2 , thevdefeat Ibe Kabob of Oade,a2C5. 

lluhiUa arar, <i 343 ; destmidiou of the hohiUoa, n 3M ; reiuarfcs, a 345. 

Boopur, m.agniacent i«gcanlry at the racetin?, c 41. 

BuQiboh!, Sir 1 bomas, (lotemorDl Uadna, hislai^remittiseea toEsgIsa<h 
a 382 , IranMclious concerning the Quntoor bircnr, « 383 ; his di3mia.-.al, 
a 384 : defence of his conduct lomulicd by Lis own papers. Aj‘]>enJir, 

Banjeet&iDgtbisTiMlo power, snbdnes (lievanoss tribes in the Punjab, 3219; 
«tfemj>(s to snooi the Ctg-Sutleco pnuctpniKtcS, a tid citCBd his power to^ 
Delhi, b 229, Lordllintoditenmiies tu oppoeo it,5 221 ; Mr. lletcalfe sent 
as euury to his Court, 6 222; o1 ll<es liini to sign a trvety, and conflnes 
Lira to the nglit Uinh of the Sntlegc, 6 225; bo nfbrms bis army, c 31 ; 
obtains the Knh-i-noor, ei33. conqueru MoOtan. c Sa, conquers Cash- 
mere, e 33, fAkes Frrnch ollMecra irta ins semce, e 34 , conquers 
Perijat,e40; inr^^rrccfioa ef &yud Alunod. r A> , -aclctmes the tni.‘>sinn 
of CapU Bumes. e S'*; bis great power, his army, bis resources, hi, 
Btnbili^, e S'*, meets luird W Itrntiuch at Ihiojur, e 41. obuin* 
possesston ef Pcshawur.e 114, lii* Mcus,on Bindc restrained, e Hi, 
coaciadca tbo tripartife e 13J, his ilintb sod character, 0152. 

JiiLesia, yrogrcus of her j>owcr and mertaao of brr lemtorr, c 118; acquires 
a jnramoiint influence at the conn of Pors>a,rll9. sends an coTvy to 

Cab^i c 127 ; assists the Persians in iho aicgs of lient, c 133. 
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Si^rtoLtpore, l<\ttlot)f,c S27. ' \ 

find swallows poison, a 201. under contribution byhini, 

Sajtnr, the sea king of Lcopsk o c. 

released, ““ml lls i-i, I. 

Salfnor^ « 215; Ioto^c, Slj-,ore, a 255 ; attacia 

Ida brother, « 3i§. i deposed and put to d«ith by 

ines of cirtl eervanta increaRavt /s . _ 


orolucr, a 318. » „uu p, 

iSr teorn'all.'TtW com-llis, 6 7. 

iT:^-... L^.{' « 376, mtificd by tho^ahnitlis inly on bearing ol 


Balbye, treaty of, „ 376; 

Hyder'a death a 377. ‘“u •uaemttas 1 

Bamhafe(^'McMed3 ^eerai2?™i?^ GoTemment, a S59. 

a i7'^"“«‘*«d3 Serajec; U. ytewus „,g„, « jjo; forfnmJ to d^.th 

gmdual mlaturo with the pre- 

gantal emeute, c 376. u a. 

5 819; d.aih of Uia nja 

Oeorja orsak, e S82i‘17Mr tei!L’Z;'‘"P““A« 8S2l Jllnulta of Sir 

Seetabaldea, battle of. V838 “ 6*’ > decay, a 133. 

Seleucus Invades India, a 15 

«1. of ,25 

Beraga dowlah, nabob of ll^»L hif^nnn 1^-’ "‘'“'^‘on of thelrpower,<i40. 

a273 ;retiinstoMooSibaA„^^r«T^,*’“ heUkerc.Ieutta, 

13 defeated by Clive, and^^IndeVat^^f'''^*^'” to Calcutta, a 275; 
liini.a277; he is defeat^ ??nf«ieracy against 

c.iptured and ass.'issmated l.y Uemn « Eat ’ Ibigmahal, a 280 ; is 

ItntlOrO *1 1^. •“2^'^. o Z8l. 


Ussm,o803. . “ 2‘8i put to deaS* by Heir 

a 155; aUack8Slialst^« .?^P^’ terntary, a lU; obtains 

S.S..?7r5?; 

tbe cimd, also* proeeSS'^l^i^ .convention otj^orunder; 
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Shfthjee, hiJbirth, a 151 ; succeeds to tho jagecr of Pooni ; creates a king of 
AhTne^ngar, and makes extenswe conquests in the south, a 152 •, reriiits 
bis E^, &evajee,alS7; hia de^tii; his pos£casions,«il59. 

Shah Jf^n, driven to rebellion, attacked and pursued by ilohabet, olSl; flies 
to Lengal, a 132 ; ascends the throne cf Delhi, a 131 ; his estraragant 
expenditure, a 135 ; Eubdues Almiedoognr, ti 137 ; breaba the Portuguese 
power in B^gal, o 1S3; his foor sons, o 144 ; deposed by Aurungtebe, 
his character, his magaifleence, o 145, 143 ; his death, a 1E2. 

Shah Soojah receives the embassy of Mr Dphinswne, in ISW, with whom he 
forms a treaty ; is defeat^ hy hb brother and obliged to fly across the 
Indus, b 226 ; obliged to resign the Koh-i-noor to F.uajeet Sing, c 33 , 
becomes a pensioner of the Bntisfi Govemnent at Loodiana, e33 ; un- 
successful attcmjit to recoTcr hu power in 1633. cll3; Lord Auc^nd 
determines to seat him oa the thiuneof Cabal, ci30; Eigss the tripartite 
treaty, e 132; Shah Soojah proceeds with the expedition, e 140; enters 
Cabul as king, c 149 ; 1^ nnpopnIantY, and its cause; e 160 ; hb tragic 
death, e218. 

Slieru Sing, son of Dunj^t Sing,^>ecoiDes raia, c274 ; is put to death, e 377. 

Shore Bmg, sent with an army to coerce Moolraj. e 317 ; goes over to him, 
e 320; marges towards Lahore, e 322; Is^es Loid Gough at Pam- 
nngur, e395; takes up a strongposition on tbeChenabatPus&ool, eS3, 
flgbts the battle of ChilhanTillla, e333 , defeated at Guzarat, e345 ; sur- 
renders to General Gilbert, c347. 

SLcre Khan, the Afghan ; hiaongu, oecnjdes Debar: conquers Bennl ; defeats 
Humayoon, a 9d; mnonta the throne of Delhi ; oonquers Msiwa and 
Marirsr, a 100 1 his tnstitutioDs, death, and character, a 101. 

Shora, Sir dohn, lus viewe on the permanent settlement, 6 32 ; Govemor- 
Ceoerah b 51 ; remains nentra) during the struggb between the Kitam 
and the Mahr&ttas, 5 54 ; Bnash reputation compromised by it, b 55; makes 
ftsceseions totbe mutinonsoficen; 5 65; issuperscded,3C6; hlescnipu- 
Isus justice regarding the succession of Oude, 6 aS ; hu danger at Lucknow, 

‘ '19 : hu courage sad conipcsure; res gnatbeGovenmie&t, and returns to 


Sikhs, tiieu origin and progr^; - 

buide, e^abltebment ol the Telpoora Ameers, c 37 , their hostile feelmgu 
to the English, e 37 ; treaty frnned with them by tord ITilIiain Bent mek 
in 1331, e 43; exactions froru (hemm 1839, and new treaty forced on them, 
c 144 ; their general fidelity dunng the troubles in Afghanistan, e 2J7 . 
LordElIentoroagb dictates new trestles, c 539, violent proceeding* ol Sir 
C. Napier, e541, confereuco with Col Outram, c214, they sira the treibes, 
eSi4; the Belochee tiC'ps attack the Bevideccy, e54< ; battled llcautw, 
e247; battle of Eydenb^ c 349 ; Sinde annexed, c 549 ; remarks on these 
transactions, c55U 

Suidia, the origin of his famfly, <i 193; ravages Bohfleund ; driven lack across 
the Ganges; ^feated by Ahmed Shah, oS8S, killed at Panipnt, a592 

Sindia, Dowlut Bao, succeeiu his {rent bncte, Mahdajee &mdji, at the aim of 
thirteen, b 53; rr/use* the aUunoe proposed by iord lt>12e«Iey, i SI . 
IS defeated by liolkar in 1801,5 135; douatsUolLar, but neglects to crush 
him, 51^7; u totally defeats by liolkar at the battb of Poona. 18(r2. 
5 133: takes umbrage at the ti^ty ct Baswin. and iMnns an alUanco 
with iJsgpote, 5 142; his memoraUe declaration, which leads to war, 
5145: dihatcd at A&sye, 5 149; concludes ananturtue with Gen Welle*, 
ley, 5151; attacks fto British anny at Arpaoiu, 5 lot , strength of his 
pfench force in lUsdostan, 5153; lose* Allrgur. s 151, h.s troojs defeated 
tn the l«01e cl Delbk 5 155; sign* the treaty of Sirjee Anjengaoro. which 
deprives him of halt his temcory, 5IG0; hSi hesitation reganlmg the 
p>indarees,5720, Ixird UasUnga ^raaees to Gwalior, and ohUgnliua 
lo sl.?u • Ircaiyv 3 ^-29; hi/ liwrti. eS^t tia wiJjw. fZwZa-hye, adopjs a 
eon, c 29 *, refuses him any share d power c , the Bcs.dect prerauts a 
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conflict, c SO \ the Dye cxpell«l the kJnsdoin, c 
ISI.% «M Gwalior Oajipaios. 


:’ot,the w 


Sindia jlnMaTeeVdetiili^i from ilaghoha by the Poona reuencyi 

tiatfa the convention of Wurpnam: iLipiioba surronclers to binft ' 
connives at hU escaiio ; o 3C9 ; w dcicntcd by Ood Jaril, n 371 j completely 
defeated by CoL Cnrnac, a 373 5 tnsVea a treaty svith Ifastlngai « 3' 6 5 con- 
cindes the treaty ol 8 aMwe, on the part of the Mahratta wntederacji 
a 377 ; bis great eaccess in Tlindostan ; demands ehout for Bengal anu 
Behir, 6 40; plunders ^te Itajpoolaj defeated by them, J 41 ; lua 
force organized by do Boigno; gaioa tlu^lnttlo of Patnn, &43 ; •*^'1 
Mairta, o4t ; marches to Poona; invoaU tho IVshwa with the title given 
by the emperor, b 45 ; hU mock Immillty ; hie death , b 40. 

Singapore, established by Sir Stamford Itafllee, b 8Gb. 

Smee AniengoiBU, traaty of, &lGb. , ^ _ 

Sirjee K.ao Ghatkay, Smiia's fatber-in-Iaw, his oppression and atrocities, ^ 

Slave dynastv on the throne of Delhi ; its beginnin^ond end, a 53. 

Slavery, ahotishedinlndiaiCSTO. • 

Slecman, Col., tho chief instrument in abolishing thuggee, e 69 : Kesident a 
LucknoTv; makes tho tour of the country; recommends Government t 
take over the administration and enbaulue tlieking, c431. ,, 

Smith, Sir Harry, loses prestigo at Buddowat, t 293 ; regains U at Aluvaii, 

0 291. 

Solarnce, 06 . 

h iltngup, battle of, gained by Coote, a 395 . ... ... 

Koanath, n'caltli and celebrity of the 6brin«,a83; gallantly defended by tw 

, Illndoos J captured by hlabmeod of Oboznee ; vast treasure lound in tne 
hotly of the idol I ite sandal wood gatca conveyed to Gbuznee, «8 i. 

Roojali. eon of Shab Jehan, hi# character, a 144 ; defeated by Bara, a 145ian 
by Ueer Joomlah ; flies to Araean andia assaesmated, al47> 

Boor dynasty, established at Delhi by Shero Shah, n 100. . 

Soomj Hull, the chief of the yants, join# Sixlasecb Jiao Bhao ; hie aanco 
rejected ; ovithdraws in disgust frrm the Mahratta camp before the battle 
ofPampttt, a290. • 

Steam communication i contlnned and uneoccesefnl attempts to establ»u la 
between Engbaiid and India, cOO, tho tcorfc accomplished by the Peoi^ 
solar and Oriental Coinpany, c 61 ; steam commnaication on the nvers 
of India promoted by lAirdD^hnnsie, c 433. 

Stoddart, CoL, his treatment at Bokhara, c234j executed by orders of the 
Ameer, c 230 

Stuart, Gen., his disgracefnl neglect on llyder’a death, a 403 ; marches fij 
Cuddalore . opposed to Bnesy, and resoned from peni by the treaty oj 
peace concluded between France and England ; placed under arrest, and 
sent to England, 0405. , 

Rnbuktngeen, succeeds to the tbroiio of Candahar, a 28 ; rents Jeypal o* 
Lahore; litsdealh,o29 

Sndaseeb Ban Bhao, the Hahratta generalissimo, a 283 ; advances against toe 
Abdiilee, o 289 ; takes Delluand plunders it, a 290 ; defeaWcli,at Pauiput, 
o291 « 

Rudder court in Calcutta, modifledand improved by Lord 'Wellesley, 5 12Li 
established at Allahabad, by Xmrd WiUiain BentmeL, c46. 

Sufder All, succeeds lAist Al, a# hla^b of the Carnatic ; is (Ls^asslnated, 
n230. 4 *■ _ 

Roilrein. the Trench Admiral; hsavanoo# naval engagements , with Admiral 
Hughes , captures Tn«comaloe, a 400 “ 

‘JjimJmJtvure. aireminhareo tn Xienual kAhia, CecuealS to 'GorernnnnA am viR- 
death of the raja, c399. 

Rultana Bezu. empress of Peibi, a SO. 

bumruo, a Oennan adventurer, mtudm Ifea Nabob’s European prisoners, o 303. 
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s op a rerolt in tlio Pocjsl^ and u 


5np«rae Cttoen, tnsUllfd in CiUetttta, aSK, its opposition to Histiacrs, 
a the trenty witbBisliotA, and senJk Col. Cpton to Poona, 

•who^ncludos tlie treaty of Pooronder, <* 361. * 

SnpreiaWourtinC'slcntt.voalablUeil.aSIOj arnvalDftlieJndses.n3f6; its 
unfiifinedinrlsdicrion, han''sXiuidakooinar; inttTftreacewiiiifhezeima- 
d\rs ndll; itmoT^ tha Kabobof ^oorsttedabid; dfeorfanizes the svliola 
F\siem of Government, a 412; sotnmons the Governor-General and 
Council. a413 ; Act of F-irliament passed to deSneits inncdlcROU, a4I5. 

Supreme Conrt of Bombay, its aol.ision. in like moouer, vnth the Government, 
cTO • 

Burst; Company’a first e^llishraent. a 204, tta eommerctsl importance, 
defended against Sevsjeo by tha eerv^ntaof the Company, a lo8. 

Suttees. abolUhed sn the Oompnoya fnmtines by Lord W illu.n Beutmct, 
c&l; and in the native states by Lord Bsnlin^e. e 307. • 

Essmrtz, the missionary, his nu^-ion to llyder, a Sdi ; his sa^ remarks to 
Col Fullerton on £13 retreat. <i lOh 

Syuda, the iinpenal dynaay of the. n fit*. 

Synd Ahmed, a llah'om^in fat^iUt^ stirs op a revolt in the Poojsl^andu 
put to death, eS6. 

Tamara of the Bomans. identified mth Deogur and Dovriutahad, a 23. 

Takshnk invasion of Ilisdostan . the soppeoed on^ of the race, a 9. 

Talneir, capture of the fort, 6 353 

Tamul literature before the introductieo of brahrmniym. a 21. 

lasjore, aJlahratta principality estahlLhedin the extreme south by Shahjee, 
n l59iInTade<t by Sera]ee.al63,dtsrated vuecM'iOD and tnUrferenceof 
the Baglish. <t 203; besieged snthontaocceseby LaUy. a2C0 ; amspeiseat 
uf i7G3madeinth the raja by (heKabob, 0313. esorbitant demand ofalabo- 
mod All i refused by the rajs, who is attacked by an Eneluh army ^n- 
^Tained to coBclnde a treaty, o 373 ; fresh deniands of the Nabob ; Tan- 
3079 eonouered by a 5ladns force and laad' over 10 him ■ restored to the 
ntAtana the Governor of hladtaadisnauaed, o33d , the raja mediatized by 
Lord ITellesIoy, 5 In3. 

lanwbye. rezent of the MahrtttastaUforaev*n vean. o 183 ; ititngues on the 
eae of Saboo's death . Ler gnsdson riivod to the thrnnevit 252. 

Tia. first uitroiioced by the CompAsy into Cegland, a Sud, 

Teetoo Meor. bis utsnrreetion. oXO 

Tej Sing, appointed Ccimniaader-ui.<bief of tbo SiXh army, c 2S0i beleaguers 
fcir ^olin Lictler, e 2^3; tu> mis’oaducl at Bobrnon. c i9G. 

Telniznna. its early Ui-tory, a 23 . tli« U>Di,v> dynasty extinguished, a 60; a 
uew Hindoo dynasty establisbed. a 63 

Teliichfrrr.ctllsQi sortie, and defeiiof the Slys-oreanar, «537; TsUiootJa, 
decstve laittle- at, a 113 

Temtorul aio^aisiti •! a in IniUa: vsnons proposals to limit or relinquish 
them 1"\ t/Iire llisrinc-s, LorfCo-nn-aUtos .and XordShelhnrce. tSO 

Thsnesur. the must opulent Hindoo ahrine. destroyed by Mahmood of Gbnz- 
nee,o81 

Tbosiason. 51r Janie>hia suercs'Ial administration of theN tV, ProvinresL 
e437 • 

Thcpzeo, tis cb-arae’er, prevaleoec. and atroc hoa, eitinguihed by Lord WIl- 
liam Bontiacfe, thronch Col Sleetaan, v A'*. 

Tibet, Kiovenient of Oolab Siagdifeale-l. vfi.6. 

Timur, his Lirtli and eaily adreotuTss ; bi« oinquesti in Central India, c CG ; 
enlera India and pnv< IM.t'Wcaptivca todoaXi j captures and pltmdera 
Delhi i^cvros^ostho Indus aC7 

Tippoo, plunders the conntry seals around HaJris, a 323: ascends the 
thiunes hia resource* ; ictnraa to the western «^t. a 403, recapture* Bed- 
nore; il'ge of Jtangaiora wbub ensta tun ball Ins army, a 4<J7 tresta the 
Madras eomtuisnener* antb iDd.gn.ty a an* th" treaty ef SlangalOT*, 
a 410; war wna tbe*51ahnuaa* makes peace suddenly, 5 3; attucla the 
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to pro^tite rii^or, 4 81; «boIJsfws the fcmptJorn o/lTysore, and 

* divi'ile^lie torntory, 6 97; crentM a new dynasty, b 9S; forms a new 
tr>^f^nth the Niaitn, 4 101 ; medtetizee i/ie lAibob ol the CarnafJc, 
b 1£3^ sttt'ls an embassy to Persia, 4 109; his transactions with the 
Kft'-iib of Oudo. 6 lln; oMains a faiiro fe«iOD of lemtory, hjlh; esta- 
liii'lies the Collejre of Fort AViltum, 4 123; encourages pnirsto trade, 
i 12G; loses ca«te at the India b 128; offers to resign, 6 128; en- 

trentedto reinaiu, b 131 ; concludes the treaty of Bissem with tie Peshwi, 
b 140; which offends Sindia and Kagpore, ^142; war with them on a 
grand scale, b 147; viclorj attends the Bnush arms, and Sindia loses 
half hi9 territories, h 160, treaties nado with the prmces in the north, 
S ICl ; disallowed by his Rucce»-<or, 6 187 ; unfortunate siege of Bhurtpore, 
b 172 ; treaty with the raja, 6 17,3 ; close of Lord SVellesley's adminis- 
tration, b 178; remarks on it, 4 178; prosecnlcd by Jfr. laulf, i 1S3, 
alarm at the India Eon&e, 4 181; hostility of the Court of Directors to 
him. 4 181. 

IVhish, Gen . Bent with ^brigade to llooltsn, e 316 ; his operations suspended 
hrtbedefertionof ^eceSiOg, c 320; loegs renewed, c 339; capture of 
the town and fort, e SJl. 

IVilhinioD, 31r Lunncelot, hia efforts to eradicate inhanKcide, c 1P6. 

Willoughby, Mr. J- P., his efforts toemdicats it, c 106 ; his Minute on the 
Baiaractse, c883. 

wilsQu, Dr. n . opposes the abolition of suttees, e 44; the great ebempion 
of Orientalisin, « 63. 

'i’urpa im, convention of, a 367. 

Toi>di«ilioer, performs the astcn£c» of the horse, n 7. goes Into exile for 
cuelve years; idctorfoas to (be battle of Kooroo £*be(rn, sod retires (o 
Dunrha with IvruiUnii. a 8, and disappears, a 9. 

Zaisridin, llieir n«e. b 29 . settlement of the land made with them In 1793, 

/) 31; their coastaut eatortions, the necessity cf restneting iheir d^ 
maud oil the rjots, 4 32; the etaeses whose reots they were not at 
Id'ertv to cOhsnce, t S3 

ZulRksr kliao. csjitnres CiD)*e. a 179; snpporU lehander Shnh, and is 
murdered by rkrokihere, « 183. 
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